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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.* 


Vol.  VI.  B 


*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.]  The  ftory  Is  taken  from 
Ariofto,  Orl.  Fur.  B.  V.     Pope. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Pope  has  obferved,  that  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  the  ftory  of  this  play  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  Book  of 
the  Orlatido  Furiqfo.  In  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  iv. 
as  remote  an  original  may  be  traced.  A  novel,  however,  of 
Belleforeft,  copied  from  another  of  Bandello,  feems  to  have 
furnifhed  Shakipeare  with  his  fable,  as  it  approaches  nearer  in 
all  its  particulars  to  the  play  before  us,  than  any  other  per- 
formance known  to  be  extant.  I  have  feen  fo  many  verfions 
from  this  once  popular  coUeftion,  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  tales  it  comprehends  have  made 
their  appearance  in  an  Englifli  drefs.  Of  that  particular  ftory 
which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  viz.  the  18th  hiftoiy  in  the  third 
volume,  no  tranflation  has  hitherto  been  met  with. 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Aug.  23,  160O. 

Steevens. 

Ariofto  is  continually  quoted  for  the  fable  of  Muck  Ado  about 
Nothmg ;  but  I  fufpeft  our  poet  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the 
Geneura  of  Turberville.  "  The  tale  (fays  Harington)  is  a  pretie 
comical  matter,  and  hath  bin  written  in  Englijh  verfc  fome  few 
years  paft,  learnedly  and  with  good  grace,  by  M.  George  Tur- 
bervil."     Ariojlo,  fol.  I5gi,  p.  Sp.     Farmer. 

I  fuppofe  this  comedy  to  have  been  written  in  I6OO,  in  which 
year  it  was  printed.  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  Order  of 
Shakfpeare's  Plays,  Vol.  II.     M alone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 

Don  John,  Ids  hajiard  brother. 

Claudio,    a  young  lord  of  Florence,  favourite  to 

Don  Pedro. 
Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Padua,  favourite  like- 

ivife  of  Don  Pedro. 

Leonato,  governor  of  Meffina. 

Antonio,  Jus  hrother. 

Balthazar,  fervant  to  Don  Pedro. 

Borachio,      1    r  n  r  7^      i  \ 

C      •    \  i  jol lowers  oj  Don  John. 


■IT-  f    two  fooUfli  officers. 

Verges,         J  J      J     ^ 

A  Sexton, 

A  Friar, 

A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

jj.-v'      '     }    gentlewomen  attending  on  Hero. 

Mejfengers,   Watch,  and  Attendants, 
SCENE,  Meffina. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  t 

Before  Leonato's  Houfe. 

Enter  Leonato,  Hero,^  Beatrice,  and  others, 
ivith  a  MelTeiiger. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of 
Arragon  comes  this  night  to  Mellina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this ;  he  was  not  three 
leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  loft  in 
this  adlion  ? 


^  Innogen,  (the  mother  of  Hero,)  In  the  old  quarto  that 
I  have  feen  of  this  play,  printed  in  16OO,  is  mentioned  to  entei' 
in  two  feveral  fcenes.  The  fucceeding  editions  have  all  con- 
tinued her  name  in  the  Draviatis  Perfonce.  But  I  have  ven- 
tured to  expunge  it  3  there  being  no  mention  of  her  through 
the  play,  no  one  fpeech  addrelfed  to  her,  nor  one  fy liable 
fpoken  by  her.  Neither  is  there  any  one  palTage,  from  which 
we  have  any  reafon  to  determine  that  Hero's  mother  was  living. 
It  feems  as  if  the  poet  had  in  his  firft  plan  defigned  fuch  a 
chara6ter  :  which,  on  a  fui-vey  of  it,  he  found  would  be  fuper- 
fluous ;  and  therefore  he  left  it  out,     Tpieobald, 

The  name  of  Hero's  mother  occurs  alfo  in  the  firft  folio: 
"  Enter  Leonato  governor  of  Mcflina^  Innogen  his  wife,"  &c. 

Steevens, 
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AIess.  But  few  of  any  fort/  and  none  of  name, 
Leon.  A  viclory  is  twice  itfelf,  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.     I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  beftowed  much  honour  on  a  young  Flo- 
rentine, called  Claudio^ 

Mess.  Much  deferved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro :  He  hath  borne  him- 
felf  beyond  the  promife  of  his  age ;  doing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion  :  he  hath,  in- 
deed, better  bettered  expe6lation,  than  you  muft 
expedl  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Meffina  will  be 
very  much  glad  of  it. 

AIess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and 
there  appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  fo  much,  that 
joy  could  not  fhow  itfelf  modefl  enough,  without  a 
badge  of  bitternefs.3 

*  of  any  fort,]    Sort  is  rank,  diftinftion.    So,  in  Chap- 
man's verfion  of  the  l6th  Book  of  Homer's  Ody(ley  : 
"  A  fliip,  and  in  her  many  a  man  oi  fort." 

I  incline,  however,  to  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  eafier  explanation.. 
Of  any  fort,  fays  he,  means  of  any  kind  whatfoever.  There 
were  but  few  killed  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  rank.    Steevens, 

^  joy  could  not  fliow  itfelf  modell  enough,  without  a 

badge  of  hitternefs .']  This  is  judicioully  expreffed.  Of  all  the 
tranfports  of  joy,  tliat  which  is  attended  with  tears  is  leaft 
otfenfivc  ;  becaufe,  carrying  with  it  this  mark  of  pain,  it  allays 
the  envy  that  ufually  attends  another's  happinefs.  This  he  finely 
calls  a  modpji  joy,  fuch  a  one  as  did  not  infult  the  obferver  by 
an  indication  of  happinefs  unmixed  with  pain.    Warburton. 

A  fomewhat  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  Chapman's  verfiou 
of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Odyffey  : 

" our  eyes  wore 

"  The  fame  wet  badge  of  weak  hnmanity." 
This  is  an  idea  which  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been  delighted 
to  introduce.     It  occurs  again  in  Macbeth  : 

" my  plenteous  joys, 

"  Wanton  in  fullnefs,  feek  to  hide  themfelves 
''  In  drops  of  forrow."     Steevens. 


^ 
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Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 
Mess.  In  great  meafure.^ 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindnefs  :  There  are 
no  faces  truer  5  than  thofe  that  are  fo  wafhed. 
How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy 
at  weeping  ? 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  fignior  Montanto  returned'^ 
from  the  wars,  or  no  ? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there 
was  none  fuch  in  the  army  of  any  fort.^ 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  alk  for,  niece  ?^ 

Hero.  My  coufin  means  fignior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess.  O,  he  is  returned ;  and  as  pleafant  as  ever 
he  was. 


A  badge  being  the  diftingtiifhing  mark  worn  in  our  author's 
time  by  the  fervants  of  noblemen,  &c.  on  the  fleeve  of  their 
liveries,  with  his  ufual  licence  he  employs  the  word  to  lignifjr 
a  mark  or  token  in  general.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badad  with  blood." 

Malone* 
^  In  great  meq/ure."]   i.  e.  in  abundance.     Steevens. 

^  0  no  faces  truer — ]  That  is,  none  honejier,  none  more 
Jincere.     Johnson. 

^ isjignior  Montanto  returned—']  Montante,  in  Spanifhj, 

Is  a  huge  two-handed  f word,  [a  title]  given,  with  much  humour, 
to  one  [whom]  the  fpeater  would  reprefent  as  a  boafter  or 
bravado,     Warburton, 

Montanto  was  one  of  the  ancient  terms  of  the  fencing-fchool. 
Soj  in  Ever* Man  in  his  Humour:  " — your  punto,  your 
reverfoj  your  ftoccata,  your  imbrocata,  your  paflada,  your 
montanto,"  &c.     Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor : 

" thy  reverfe,  thy  diftance,  thy  montdnt." 

Steevens. 

'  there  was  none  fuch  in  the  army  of  any  fort.]     Not 

meaning  there  was  none  fuch  of  any  order  or  degree  whatever, 

but  that  there  was  none  fuch  of  any  quality  above  the  common. 

Wabburton, 
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Beat.  He  fet  up  his  bills  here  in  Meffina,^  and 
challenged  cupid  at  the  flight :  9  and  my  uncle's 

'  He  fet  up  his  hills  &:c.]  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  £re7'y  ikfan 
out  of  his  Humour,  Shift  fays  : 

"  This  is  rare^  I  have  fet  up  my  lills  without  difcoveiy." 
Again,  m  Sivetnam  Arraign  d,  162O: 

"  I  have  bought  foils  already,  fet  up  hills, 

"  Hung  up  my  two-hand  fword,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  Nafli's  Have  u>ith  you  to  Saffron  IValden,  ice,  15^6 : 

" fctting  up  hills,  like  a  bearward  or  fencer,  what  fights 

we  fhall  have,  and  what  weapons  fhe  will  meet  me  at." 

The  following  account  of  one  of  thefe  challenges,  taken  from 
an  ancient  MS.  of  which  further  mention  is  made  in  a  note  on 
The  Mei-ry  Wives  of  JFindfor,  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  inquifitive  reader,  "  Item  a  challenge  playde 
before  the  King's  majeftie  (Edward  VI.)  at  Weftminfter,  by  three 
maifters,  Willyam  Pafcall,  Robert  Greene,  and  W.  Browne,  at 
feven  kynde  of  weapons.  That  is  to  fay,  the  axe,  the  pike,  the 
rapier  and  target,  the  rapier  and  cloke,  and  with  two  fwords, 
agaynfl:  all  alyens  and  llrangers  being  borne  without  the  King's 
dominions,  of  what  countrie  fo  ever  he  or  they  were,  geving  them 
warninge  by  tlieyr  hills  fet  up  by  the  three  maifters,  the  fpace 
of  eight  weeks  before  the  fayd  challenge  was  playde ;  and  it 
\vas  holden  fo\u"  feverall  Sundayes  one  after  another."  It  appears 
from  the  fame  work,  that  all  challenges  "  to  any  maifter  within 
the  realme  of  Englande  being  an  Englillie  man,"  were  againft 
the  ftatutes  of  the  "  Noble  Science  of  Defence," 

Beatrice  means,  that  Benedick  publiihed  a  general  challenge, 
like  a  prize-fighter.     Steevens. 

^ challenged  Cupid,  at  the  flight :']   Flight  (as  Mr,  Douce 

obferves  to  me)  does  not  here  mean  an  arrow,  but  a  fort  of 
ihooting  called  roving,  or  lliooting  at  long  lengths.  The  arrows 
ufed  at  this  fport  are  called  flight-arrows  ;  as  were  thofe  ufed 
in  battle  for  great  diltances.  So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Bonduca  : 

' ' not  the  quick  rack  fwifter ; 

"  The  virgin  from  the  hated  raviflier 

"  Not  half  fo  fearful :   not  a  fight  drawn  home, 

"  A  round  ftone  from  a  lling, — ." 
Again,  m  A  JVuman  kiltd  with  Kindnefs,   iQiy  : 

"  We  have  tied  our  geldings  to  a  tree,  twofight-fJiot  ofi'V* 
Again,  in  Middleton's  Game  of  Chefs  : 

"  "Who,  as  they  fay,  difcharg'd  it  like  a.  flight.''' 
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fool,  reading  the  challenge,  fubfcribed  for  Cupid, 
and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt/ — I  pray  yon, 
how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  theie  wars  ? 

Again,  in  The  Entertainment  at  Caiifome  Hoiife,  8cc.  l6l3  : 

" it  being  from  the  park  about  two  flight-Jliots  in 

length," 
Again,  in  The  Civil  fPars  of  Daniel,  B.  VIII.  ft.  15  : 

" and  allign'd 

"  The  archers  their  ,/??»/; /-fhafts  to  llioot  away  ; 
"  Which  th'  adverle  lide  (with  ileet  and  dimnefs  blind, 
"  Miftaken  in  the  diftance  of  the  way,) 
"  Anfwer  with  their  Jheaf-arrows,  that  came  fliort 
"  Of  their  intended  aim,  and  did  no  hnrt," 
Holinlljed  makes  the  fame  diftinttion  in  his  account  of  the 
fame  occurrence,  and  adds,  that  thefe  Jiights  were  provided  on 
purpofe.     Again,  in  Holinlhed,  p.  64g :   "  He  caufed  the  fol- 
diers  to  flioot  their  flights  towards  the  lord  Audlies  company." 

Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  that  the  length  of  a  Jiight-Jhot  feems 
afcertained  by  a  palfage  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  17Q9>  Vol,  IV. 
p.  44 :  "  The  palfage  into  it  at  ful  fe  is  a  flite-Jhot  over,  as 
much  as  the  Tamife  is  above  the  bridge."  It  were  eafy  to  know 
the  length  of  London-biidge,  and  Stowe's  Survey  may  inform 
the  curious  reader  whether  the  river  has  been  narrowed  by 
embanking  fince  tlie  days  of  Leland. 

Mr.  Douce,  however,  obferves,  that  as  the  length  of  the  lliot 
depended  on  the  llrength  and  ikill  of  the  archer,  nothing  can 
with  certainty  be  determined  by  the  palfage  quoted  from  Leland. 

Steevens. 
^\\G  flight  was  an  arrow  of  a  particular  kind  :  In  the  Harleian 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  Vol.  I.  n.  Qg,  is  "  a  challenge  of  the  lady 
Maiees  fervants  to  all  comers,  to  be  performed  at  Greemviche — 
to  flioot  ftandart  arrow,  or  flight."  I  find  the  title-page  of  an 
old  pamphlet  ftill  more  explicit — "  A  new  poji — a  marke 
exceeding  nccelfary  for  all  men's  arrows  :  whether  the  great 
man's  flight,  the  gallant's  rover,  the  wife  man's  pr.icke-Jhaft, 
the  poor  man's  lut-Jhaft,  or  the  fool's  bird-holt."     Farmer. 

^  at  the  bird-bolt.]    The  bird-bolt  is  a  fhort  diick  arrow 

without  a  point,  and  fpreading  at  the  extremity  fo  much,  as  to 
leave  a  flat  furface,  about  the  breadth  of  a  {hilling.  Such  are 
to  this  day  in  ufe  to  kill  rooks  with,  and  are  fliot  from  a  crofs- 
bow.     So,  in  Mariton's  //'7z«/ ;/()?.' 76'///,   1607  : 

" ignorance  lliould  llioot 

"•His  cn-ofi-knobb'd  bird  bolt — ." 
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But  how  many  hath  he  killed  ?  for,  indeed,  I  pro- 
mifed  to  eat  all  of  his  killing.-' 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  fignior  Benedick 
too  much ;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,^  I  doubt  it 
not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  fervice,  lady,  in  thefe 
wars. 

Beat.  You  had  mufly  vi^lual,  and  he  hath  holp 
to  eat  it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man,  he  hath 
an  excellent  ftomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  foldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  foldier  to  a  lady  ; — But  what 
is  he  to  a  lord  ? 

Again,  in  Love  i/}  a  Maze,  l632  : 

" Cupid, 

"  Pox  of  his  lird-lolt !    Venus, 
"  Speak  to  thy  boy  to  fetch  his  arrow  back, 
"  Or  ftrike  her  witli  ajharp  one!"     Steevens. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is — Benedick,  from  a  vain  con- 
celt  of  his  influence  over  women,  challenged  Cupid  at  roving 
(a  particular  kind  of  archery,  in  which  ^/Ught-arTows  are  ufed)  = 
In  other  words,  he  challenged  him  to  Jhoot  at  hearts.     The 
fool,    to  ridicule  this  piece  of  vanity,  in  his  turn  challenged 
Benedick  to  flioot  at  crow  s  with  the  crofs-bow  and  bird-bolt ; 
an  inferior  kind  of  archery  ufed  by  fools,  who,   for  obvious 
reafons,    were   not   permitted   to  flioot  with  pointed  arrows :' 
Whence  the  proverb — "  A  fool's  bolt  is  foon  fhot."     Douce. 

*  I promijed  to  eat  all  of  his  killing.']    So  in  King  Henry  Vi 
"  Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  tlie  Englifli. 
"  Con.  I  think,  he  will  eat  all  he  kills."     Steevens. 

^  hell  le  meet  with  you,']     This  is  a  very  common 

cxpreflion  in  the  midland  counties,  and  fignifies,   hell  he  your 
match,   he'll  le  even  with  you. 

So,  in  TEXNOrAMIA,  by  B.  Holiday,   l6l8  : 

"  Go  meet  her,  or  elfe  flie'U  he  meet  with  me." 
Chapman  has  nearly  the  fame  phrafe  in  his  verlion  of  the 
22d  Iliad : 

" when — 

"  Paris  and  Phoebus  meet  with  thee — .*'     Steevens, 
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Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord^  a  man  to  a  man ;  fluffed 
with  all  honourable  virtues.* 

Beat.  It  is  fo,  indeed;  he  is  no  lefs  than  a 
fluffed  man  :  but  for  the  fluffing, — Well,  we  are  all 
mortal.5 

Leon.  You  mufl  not,  fir,  miitake  my  niece  i 
there  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  fignior  Bene- 
dick and  her :  they  never  meet^  but  there  is  a  Ikir- 
mifh  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our 
iafl  confii6t,  four  of  his  five  wits  ^  went  halting  off^ 

*  ihiffed  laith  all  honourable  virtues.'}     Stufj'ed,  in  this 

lirft  inflance,  has  no  ridiculous  meaning.  Mr.  Edwards  oblen^es, 
that  Mede,  in  his  D'lfcourfes  on  Scripture,  fpeaking  of  Adam, 
fays,  " — he  whom  God  h'cidi  Jtuffed  with  fo  many  excellent 
qualities."     Edwards's  MS, 

Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale : 
"  ——  whom  you  know 
"  Oijluff'd  fufficiency." 

Un  homme  bien  ctoffe,  fignifies,  in  French,  a  man  in  good 
€ircum/ia7nes."     Ste  evens. 

5  -he  is  no  lefs  than  a  ftufFed  man  :  but  fur  the  fluffing, — 

Well,  we  are  all  mortal.}  Mr.  Theobald  plumed  himfelf  much 
on  the  pointing  of  this  paffage ;  which,  by  the  way,  he  might 
learn  from  D'Avenant :  but  he  {a-ys  not  a  word,  nor  any  one 
clfe  that  I  know  of,  about  the  reafon  of  this  abruption.  The 
truth  is,  Beatrice  ftarts  an  idea  at  the  words  Jtuff'ed  ma7L;  and 
prudently  checks  herfelf  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  Ajiuffed  man 
was  one  of  the  many  cant  phrafes  for  a  cuckold.  In  Lyly's 
Midas,  we  have  an  inventory  of  Motto's  moveables:  "Item, 
fays  Petulus,  one  paire  of  homes  in  the  bride-chamber  on  the 
led's  head. — ^The  beaji's  head,  obferves  Licio ;  for  Motto  is 
Jiuff'd  in  the  head,  and  thefe  are  among  unmoveable  goods." 

Fakmee. 

^ four  of  his  Jive  wits — ]    In  our  author's  time  wit  was 

the  general  term  for  intellcftual  powers.  So,  Davies  on  the  Soul: 
"■  Wit,  leeking  truth,  from  caufe  to  caufe  afcends, 

"  And  never  refts  till  it  the  firft  attain  : 
"  Will,  feeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends, 
"  But  never  ftays  till  it  the  laft  do  gain." 
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and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one :  Icf 
that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himfelf  warm,, 
let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himfelf  and 
his  horfe ;  ^  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left, 
to  be  known  a  reafonable  creature. — Who  is  his 
companion  now  ?  He  hath  every  month  a  new 
fworn  brother.^ 

Mess.  Is  it  pollible  ? 

Beat.  Very  eafily  poffible  :  he  wears  his  faith  ^ 

Afid,  in  another  part : 

'•'  But  if  a  phrenzy  do  poflefs  the  brain, 

"  It  lb  difturbs  and  blots  the  forms  of  things, 
"  As  fantafy  proves  altogether  vain, 

"  And  to  the  ifit  no  true  relation  brings. 
"  Then  doth  the  wit,  admitting  all  for  true, 

"  Build  fond  conclufions  on  thofe  idle  grounds — .'* 
The  wits  leem  to  have  been  reckoned  five,  by  analogy  to  the 
five  fenfes,  or  the  live  inlets  of  ideas.     Johnson. 

^  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himfelf  warm,  let  hivi 

hear   it  for  a  difterence  ^c.~\      Such  a  o?!e  has  ivit  enough  to 
keep  hiwfelf  warm,  is  a  proverbial  exprellion. 
So,  in  Hey  wood's  Epigrams  on  Proverl's  : 
"  Wit  kept  by  warmth."' 
"  Thou  art  wife  inough,  if  thou  keepe  thee  zvarme, 
"  But  the  leaft  colde  that  cumth,  kilth  thy  wit  by  harme." 
Again,  in  The  Wife  Woman  of  Hogsden,   ibss  :   "  You  are 
the  wife  woman,  are  you  ?  and  have  wit  to  keep  yourfelf  warm 
enough,  I  warrant  you."     Again,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  by  Beil 
Jonfon  :   "  — your  whole  felf  cannot  but  be  perfe6tly  wife  j  for 
your  hands  have  ivit  enough  to  keep  tlicvf elves  warm."' 

To  bear  any  thing  for  a  difference,  is  a  term  in  heraldry. 
So,  in  Hamlet,  Ophelia  fays  : 

" you  may  wear  your  me  with  a  difference.'' 

Steevens- 

^  fworn  brother.']   i.  e.  one  with  whom  he  hath  fworn 

(as  was  anciently  the  cuftom  among  adventurers)  to  Ihare  for-^ 
tunes.  See  Mr.  Whalley's  note  on — "  we'll  be  all  three  ^/M/orw- 
Irothers  to  France,"  in  King  Henry  V.  Aft  II.  fc.  i.    Steevens. 

■^  he  irears  A i^  faith — ]     Not  religious  profeflion,  but 

profeffion  of  fricndfliip  ;  for  the  fpeaker  gives  it  as  the  reafoii  of 
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but  as  the  fafliion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with 
the  next  block.' 

Mess.  I  ^cq,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 
books.* 

iier  aflcing,  ivho  was  now  his  companion  ?  that  he  had  every 
month  a  new  fworn  brother.     Wakburton. 

^  with  the  next  block.]    A  block  is  the  mould  on  which 

a  hat  is  formed.     So,  in  Decker's  Satirnnwjtix  : 

"  Of  what  falhion  is  this  knight's  wit?  of  what  block?'' 

See  a  note  on  King  Lear,  Aft  IV.  fc.  vi. 

The  old  writers  fometiraes  ufe  the  word  block,  for  the  hat 
itfelf.     Steevens. 

*  the  gentleman  is  not  in  yom-  books.]     This  is  a  phrafe 

ufed,  I  believe^  by  more  than  underftand  it.  To  be  in  one's 
books  is  ta  be  in  one's  codicils  or  will,  to  be  among  friends  fet 
down  for  legacies.     Johnson. 

I  rather  think  that  the  books  alluded  to,  are  memorandum- 
books,  like  the  viliting  books  of  the  prefent  age.  So,  in 
Decker's  Honeft  Whore,  Part  II.  l630  : 

"  I  am  fure  her  name  was  in  my  table-book  once." 

Or,  perhaps  the  iilluhoM  is  to  matriculation  at  the  Univerfity. 
So,  in  Arijiippus,  or  The  Jovial  Philofopher,   l6"30  : 

■"  You  mvift  be  matriculated,  and  have  your  name  recorded 
•in  Albo  Academice." 

Again  :  "  What  have  you  enrolled  him  in  albo  ?  Have  you 
fully  admitted  him  into  the  fociety  ? — to  be  a  member  of  the 
body  academic  ?" 

Again :  "  And  if  I  be  not  entred,  and  have  my  name  admitted 
into  fome  of  their  books,  let,"  &c. 

And  yet  I  think  the  following  paffage  in  The  Maid's  Revenge, 
by  Shirley,  iGSp,  will  fufficiently  fupport  my  firlt  fuppofition  : 

"  Pox  of  your  compliment,  you  were  bell  not  wTite  in  her 
table-books," 

It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  the  cuftom  to  chronicle  the 
fmall  beer  of  every  occurrence,  whether  literary  or  domeftic, 
in  table-books. 

So,  in  the  play  lafl  quoted  : 

"  Devolve  itfelf! — that  word  is  not  in  my  table-books." 
Kamlet  likewife  has, — "  my  tables,"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  JFhore  of  Babylon,   iQoy  : 

" Campeius  ! — Babylon 

"  His  name  hath  in  her  tables." 
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Beat.  No  :  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my  ftudy. 
But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there 
no  young  iquarer  ^  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage 
with  him  to  the  devil  ? 

Again,  in  Acolajius,  a  comedy,   1540  : 

"  We.  weyl  haunfe  thee,  or  fet  thy  name  into  our  felowjliip 
loke,  with  clappynge  of  handes,"  &c. 

I  know  not  exactly  to  what  cuftom  this  laft  quoted  palfage 
refers,  unlefs  to  tlie  album;  for  juft  after,  the  fame  expreflion 
occurs  again:  that  " — from  henceforthe  thou  may'll  have  a 
place  worthy  for  thee  in  our  whi/te :  from  hence  thou  may'ft 
have  thy  name  written  in  our  Lok,;." 

It  Ihould  feem  from  the  following  palTage  in  The  Taming  of 
a  Shreiv,  that  this  phrafe  might  have  originated  from  the 
Heralds  Office  : 

"  A  herald,  Kate  !  oh,  put  me  in  thy  books  .'" 
After  all,  the  following  note  in  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS. 
No.  847,  may  be  the  beft  illullration  : 

"  W.  C.  to  Henry  Fradlliam,  Gent,  the  owner  of  this  book  : 
"  Some  write  their  fantalies  in  verfe 
"  hi  theire  bookes  \\'here  they  friendfliippe  iliewe, 
"  Wherein  oft  tymes  they  doe  rehearfe 
"  The  great  good  will  that  they  do  owe/'  &c. 

Steevens. 
This  phrafe  has  not  been  exadly  interpreted.  To  be  in  a 
mans  books,  originally  meant  to  be  in  the  lift  of  his  retainers. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  tells  us,  "  alle  the  mynftrelles  that  comen 
before  the  great  Chan  ben  wltholden  with  him,  as  of  his  houf- 
hold,  and  entred  in  his  bookes,  as  for  his  own  men."    Fakmer. 

A  fervant  and  a  lover  were  in  Cupid's  Vocabulary,  fynony- 
mous.  Hence  perhaps  the  phrafe — to  be  in  a  perfon's  books — 
was  applied  equally  to  the  lover  and  the  menial  attendant. 

Malone. 
There  is  a  MS.  of  Lord  Burleigh's,  in  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
downe's  library,  wherein,  among  many  other  houfehold  con- 
cerns, he  has  entered  the  names  of  all  his  fervants,  &c.  Douce. 

^  . young  fquarer — ]    K  fquarer  I  take  to  be  a  cholerick, 

quarrelfome  fellow,  for  in  this  fenfe  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word 
to  fquare.  So,  in  A  Midfummer-NigM s  Dream,  it  is  faid  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,  that  they  never  meet  but  they  fquare.  So 
the  fenfe  may  be.  Is  there  no  hot-blooded  youth  that  will  keep 
him  company  through  all  his  mad  pranks  ?    Johnson, 
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Mess.  He  is  moll  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
difeafe  :  he  is  fooner  caught  than  the  pellilence, 
and  the  taker  runs  prefently  mad.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio  !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it 
will  cofl  him  a  thoufand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  attended  by  Balthazar  and 
others,  Don  John,  Claudio,  and  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  lignior  Leonato,  you  are  come 
to  meet  your  trouble :  the  fafhion  of  the  world  is 
to  avoid  coft,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  houfe  in  the 
likenefs  of  your  grace  :  for  trouble  being  gone, 
comfort  fhould  remain ;  but,  when  you  depart 
from  me,  forrow  abides,  and  happinefs  takes  his 
leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge 'i-  too  wil- 
lingly.— I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  fo. 


*  .your  charge — ]     That  is,  your  burden,  your  incum- 

Irance.     Johnson. 

Charge  does  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  it,  burden, 
incumbrance,  but  *'  the  perfon  committed  to  your  care."  So  it 
Is  ufed  in  the  relationlhip  between  guardian  and  ward.  Douce. 
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Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  fir,  that  you  alked 
her  ? 

Leon.  Slgnior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you 
fi  child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick  :  we  may 
guefs  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man.  Truly, 
the  lady  fathers  herfelf :  ^ — Be  happy,  lady  !  for  you 
are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  fignior  Leonato  be  her  father,  fhe 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  fhoulders,  for  all 
Meflina,  as  like  him  as  fhe  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder,  that  you  will  ftill  be  talking, 
fignior  Benedick ;  no  body  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Difdain  !  are  you 
yet  living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  poffible,  difdain  fhould  die,  while  fhe 
hath  fuch  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  fignior  Bene- 
dick ?  ^  Courtefy  itfelf  muft  convert  to  difdain,  if 
you  come  in  her  prefence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtefy  a  turn-coat : — But  it  is 
certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted : 
and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not 
a  hard  heart ;  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happinefs  to  women ;  they  would 

elfe  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  fuitor.     I 

•  thank  God,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  hu- 

s  fathers  herfelf:']     This  phrafe  is  common  in  Dorfet- 

fhire:  "  Jack/fl^Aer^  himfelf  j"  i.e.  is  like  his  father. 

Steevens. 

*  Is  it  pnjjihle,  dKdam  fJmild  die,  while  fhe  hath  fuch  meet 
food  to  feed  it,  as  fignior  Benedick  ?]  A  kindred  thought 
occurs  in  Coriolanus ,  Aft  II.  fc.  i : 

"  Our  very  priefts  muft  become  mockers,  if  they  encounter 
fucli  ridiculous  fubjefts  as  you  are."    Steevens. 
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mour  for  that ;  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a 
crow,  than  a  man  fwear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyfhip  ftill  in  that  mind  ! 
fo  fome  gentleman  or  other  fliall  'fcape  a  predefti- 
nate  Icratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worfe,  an 
'twere  fuch  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue,  is  better  than  a  beaft 
of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would,  my  horfe  had  the  fpeed  of  your 
tongue  ;  and  fo  good  a  continuer :  But  keep  your 
way  o'  God's  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I 
know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  fum  of  all :  Leonato, — 
fignior  Claudio,  and  fignior  Benedick, — my  dear 
friend  Leonato,  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him, 
we  fhall  flay  here  at  the  leafl  a  month;  and  he 
heartily  prays,  fome  occafion  may  detain  us  longer : 
I  dare  fwear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his 
heart. 

Leon.  If  you  fwear,  my  lord,  you  fhall  not  be 
forfworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord  :  be- 
ing reconciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe 
you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you :  ^  J  am  not  of  many  words, 
but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Pleafe  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

'  /  thayik  you  :]  The  poet  has  judicioufly  marked  the 
gloomhiefs  of  Don  John's  charadter,  by  making  him  averfe  to 
the  common  forms  of  civility.     Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

Vol.  VI.  C 
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D.  Pedro.  Your  liand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go  to- 
gether. 

\_Exeunt  all  hut  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Clmtd.  Benedick,  didft  thou  note  the  daughter 
of  fignior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Clavd.  Is  fhe  not  a  modell  young  lady  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  quefhon  me,  as  an  honeft  man 
fhould  do,  for  my  fimple  true  judgment ;  or  would 
you  have  me  fpeak  after  my  cuftom,  as  being  a  pro- 
fefled  tyrant  to  their  fex  ? 

Clavd.  No,  I  pray  thee,  fpeak  in  fober  judg- 
ment. 

Bene.  Why,  i'faith,  methinks  fhe  is  too  low  for 
a  high  praife,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praife,  and  too 
little  for  a  great  praife  :  only  this  commendation  I 
can  afford  her  ;  that  were  fhe  other  than  flie  is,  fhe 
were  unhandfome ;  and  being  no  other  but  as  flie 
is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkeft,  I  am  in  fport ;  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likefl  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire 
after  her  ? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  fuch  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  cafe  to  put  it  into.  But  fpeak 
you  this  with  a  fad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flout- 
ing Jack ;  ^  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder, 

* the  flouting  Jack;']  Jack,  in  our  author's  time,  I  know, 

not  why,  was  a  term  of  contempt.    So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I. 

Aa  in : 

" the  prince  is  a  Jach,  a  fneak-cup." 

\gain,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shreio  : 
"  '  •     "  rafcal  tidier, 
"  And  twangling  Jack,  with  twenty  fuch  vile  terms/'  &c. 
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and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  ?  9  Come,  in  what  key 
fhall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  fong  ? ' 

Claud.  In  mine  eye,  fhe  is  the  fweeteft  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  fee  yet  without  fpedacles,  and  I  fee 

See  in  Minfheu's  Dict.  1617  :  "A  Jack  fauce,  or  faucle 
Jack."'  See  alfo  Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales,  ver.  14,8l6,  and  the 
note,  edit.  Tyrwhitt.     Malone. 

'  to  tell  lis  Cupid  is  a  good  hdre-jinder,  &c.]     I  know 

not  whether  I  conceive  the  jeft  here  intended.  Claudio  hints 
his  love  of  Hero.  Benedick  alks,  whether  he  is  ferious,  or 
whether  he  only  means  to  jeft,  and  to  tell  them  that  Cupid 
is  a  good  hare-Jiyidet,  a?id  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter.  A  man 
prailing-  a  pretty  lady  in  jeft,  may  fhow  the  quick  fight  of  Cupid, 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  carpentry  of  Vulcan  ?  Perhaps 
the  thought  lies  no  deeper  than  this.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  as 
Hew  what  iVe  all  know  already  ?     Johnson. 

I  believe  no  more  is  meant  by  thofe  ludicrous  expreflions  than 
this.-^^Do  yoti  mean,  fays  Benedick,  to  amufe  us  with  improbable 
ftories  ? 

An  ingenious  correfpondent,  whofe  fignature  is  R.  W.  explains 
the  palTage  in  the  fame  fenfe,  but  more  amply.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  that  love  is  not  blind,  and  that  fire  will  not  confume 
what  is  combuftible?"  for  both  thefe  propo/itions  are  implied  in 
making  Cupid  a  good  'hare-Jinder,  and  Vulcan  (the  God  of  fire) 
a  good  carpenter.  In  otlier  words,  would  you  convijice  me^ 
whofe  opinion  on  this  head  is  well  known,  that  you  can  be  in 
love  without  being  blind,  and  can  play  with  thejiame  of  beauty 
without  being  f cor ched?   Steevens. 

I  explain  the  paflage  thus  :  Do  you  feoff  and  mock  in  telling 
us  that  Cupid,  who  is  blind,  is  a  good  hare-finder,  which 
requires  a  quick  eye-fight  j  and  that  Fulcan,  a  blackfmith,  is 
a  rare  carpenter  ?     Tollet. 

After  fuch  attempts  at  decent  illuftration,  I  am  afraid  that 
he  who  wifhes  to  know  why  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  muft 
difcover  it  by  the  ailiftance  of  nrany  quibbling,  allnfions  of  the 
fame  fort,  about  hair  and  hoar,  in  Mercutio's  fong  in  the  fecond 
A6t  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,     Collins. 

to  go  in  the  fong. ^Ij  i.e.  to  join  with  you  in  your 

fong — to  ftrike  in  with  you  in  the  fong.     Stebvens. 

C2 
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no  fucTi  matter  :  there's  her  coufin,  an  Ihe  were  not 
poflefled  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty, 
as  the  firfi:  of  May  doth  the  laft  of  December. 
3ut  I  hope,  }'Ou  have  no  intent  to  turn  hufband ; 
have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  fcarce  truft  myfelf,  though  I  had 
fworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is  it  come  to  this,  i' faith  ?  Hath  not  the 
world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  fuf- 
picion  ?  ^  Shall  I  never  fee  a  bachelor  of  three- 
Icore  again  ?  Go  to,  i'faith  ;  an  thou  wilt  needs 
thruft  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  figh  away  Sundays. 3  Look,  Don  Pedro  is  re- 
turned to  feek  you. 

'  M'cor  A/5  cap  with  fufpicion  ?"]     That  is,  fubjeft  his 

head  to  the  dil quiet  of  jealouly.     Johnson. 

In  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleqfure,  p.  233,  we  have  the  following 
paflage  :  "  All  they  that  tveare  homes  be  pardoned  to  weare 
tlieir  cappL's  upon  dieir  heads."     Henderson. 

In  our  author's  time  none  but  the  inferior  claifes  wore  caps, 
and  fuch  perfons  were  termed  in  contempt  fat-caps.  All 
gentlemen  wore  hats.  Perhaps  therefore  the  meaning  is, — Is 
there  not  one  man  in  the  world  prudent  enough  to  keep  out  of 
that  ftate  where  he  muft  live  in  apprehenfion  that  his  night-cap 
will  be  worn  occafionally  by  another  ?     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  For  I  fear  Caflio  with  my  night-cap  too."    Malone. 

If  this  remark  on  the  difufe  of  caps  among  people  of  higher 
rank  be  accurate,  Sir  Chriltopher  Hatton,  and  other  worthies 
of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  have  been  injurioully  treated ;  for 
the  painters  of  their  time  exhibit  feveral  of  them  with  caps  on 
their  heads. — It  ihould  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  mate- 
riiil  diilin6tion  between  the  plain  ftatute-caps  of  citizens,  and 
tlie  ornavie7iicd  ones  worn  by  gentlemen.     Steevens. 

^ figh  aivay  Sundays.^  A  proverbial  expreflion  to  fignify 

that  a  man  has  no  reft  at  all ;  when  Sunday,  a  day  formerly  of 
eafe  and  diverfion,  was  paffed  fo  uncomfortably.  Warburton. 

I  canot  find  this  proverbial,  expreflion  in  any  ancient  book 
whatever.     I  am  npt  to  believe  that  the  learned  commentator 
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Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  lecret  hath  held  you  here,  that 

you  followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene.  I  would,  your  grace  would  conftrain  me 
to  tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  Count  Claudio  :  I  can  be  fecret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  fo  ;  but  on 
my  allegiance, — mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance  : 
— He  is  in  love.  With  who  ? — now  that  is  your 
grace's  part. — Mark,  how  fliort  his  anfwer  is : — 
With  Hero,  Leonato's  fliort  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  fo,  fo  were  it  uttered.4 


has  miftaken  the  drift  of  it,  and  that  it  moft  probably  aHudes  to 
the  ftrift  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  was  obferved  by  the 
Puritans,  who  ufually  ipent  that  day  in  Jighs  and  gnintings, 
and  other  hypocritical  marks  of  devotion.     Steevens, 

^  Claud.  If  this  H'L're  fo,  Jo  were  it  uttered.']  This  and  the 
three  next  fpeeches  I  do  not  well  underltand ;  there  feeras 
fomething  omitted  relating  to  Hero's  confent,  or  to  Claudio's 
marriage,  elfe  I  know  not  what  Claudio  can  wifh  not  to  le 
otiierwife.  The  copies  all  read  alike.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better 
thus: 

Claud.  If  this  ivere  fo,  fo  were  it. 

Bene,   Uttered  like  the  old  tale,  &:c. 

Claudio  gives  a  fullen  anfwer,  if  it  is  fo,  fo  it  is.  Still  there 
feems  fomething  omitted  which  Claudio  and  Pedro  concur  in 
withing.     Johnson. 

Claudio,  evading  at  firrt  a  confeihon  of  his  paffion,  fays,  if 
I  had  really  confided  fuch  a  fecret  to  him,  yet  he  would  have 
blabbed  it  in  this  manner.  In  his  next  fpeech,  he  thinks  proper 
to  avow  his  lovej  and  when  Benedick  fays,  God  forbid  itftould 
ie fo,  i.e.  God  forbid  he  fhould  even  wifh  to  marry  her,-— 
Claudio  replies,  God  forbid  I  fhould  not  wiih  it.     Steevens. 

C3 
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Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  fo, 
nor  'twas  not  To ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  fhould 
be  fo. 

Claud.  If  my  paffion  change  not  fhortly,  God 
forbid  it  fhould  be  otherwife. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the  lady 
is  very  wqW  worthy. 

Claud.  You  fpeak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  fpeak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And,  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  fpoke  mine. 

Bene.  And,  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my 
lord,  I  fpoke  mine.s 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

£>.  Pedro.  That  fhe  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  flie  fhould  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  fhe  fhould  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die 
in  it  at  the  ftake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  waft  ever  an  obftinate  heretick 
in  the  defpite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but 
in  the  force  of  his  will.^ 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her ;  that  flie  brought  me  up,  I  likewife  give  her 
moll  humble  thanks :  but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat 


s  /  fpoke  mine.']     Thv\s  the  quarto,  I600.     The  folio 

reads — "  I  /'peak  mine."  But  the  former  is  right.  Benedick 
means,  that  he  fpoke  his  mind  when  he  faid — "  God  forbid  it 
fliould  be  fo ;"  i.  e.  that  Claudio  fhould  be  in  love,  and  marry 
ill  confequence  of  his  paffion.     Steevens. 

^  r Imt  in  the  force  of  his  will.']  Alluding  to  the  definitio^^ 

•:)f  a  heretick  in  the  fchools.     Warburton. 
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winded  in  my  forehead,^  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an 
invilible  baldrick,^  all  women  fhall  pardon  me : 
Becaufe  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to  miftrull 
any,  I  will  do  myfelf  the  right  to  trull  none ;  and 
the  fine  is,  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I 
will  live  a  bachelor. 

7 hut  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead.'] 

That  is,  I IV  ill  wear  a  horn  on  my  forehead  which  the  hiintfman 
may  How.  A  recheate  is  the  found  by  which  dogs  are  called 
back.  Shakfpearc  had  no  mercy  vipou  the  poor  cuckold,  his 
liorn  is  an  inexhauftible  fubjed  of  merriment.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Returji  from  ParnaJJus  :  "  When  you  blow  the 
death  of  your  fox  in  the  field  or  covert,  then  you  mvift  found 
three  notes,  with  three  winds ;  and  recheat,  mark  you,  fir, 
upon  the  fame  three  winds." 

"  Now,  fir,  when  you  come  to  yO"ur  Itateiy  gate,  as  yoo 
founded  the  recheat  before,  fo  now  you  muft  found  the  relief 
three  times." 

Again,  in  The  Book  of  Hi/ntynge,  &c,  b.  1.  no  date  :  "Blow 
the  whole  rechate  with  three  wyndes,  the  firft  wynde  one  longe 
and  fiyi.  fliorte.  The  fecond  wynde  two  Ihorte  and  one  longe. 
The  thred  wynde  one  longe  and  two  Ihorte." 

Among  Bagford's  Colle6tions  relative  to  Typography,  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum,  1044,  II.  C.  is  an  engraved  half  fiieet,  coa- 
taining  the  ancient  Hunting  Notes  of  England,  Sec.  Among 
thefe,  I  find.  Single,  Double,  and  Treble  Recheats,  Running 
Recheat,  Warbling  Recheat,  another  Recheat  with  the  tongue 
very  hard,  anotlier  fmoother  Recheat,  and  another  wai-bling 
Recheat.  The  mufical  notes  are  affixed  to  them  all.    Stervf.ns. 

A  recheate  is  a  particular  lelfon  upon  the  horn,  to  call  dogs 
back  from  the  fcent :  from  the  old  French  word  recef,  wIulIi 
was  ufed  in  the  fame  frnfe  as  relraife.     Hanmer. 

**  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invifille  laldrick,']    Bugle,  i.  e, 

bugle-horn,  hunting-horn.  The  meaning  feems  to  be — or  that 
T  Ihould  be  compelled  to  carry  a  horn  on  my  forehead  where 
there  is  nothing  vifible  to  I'upport  it.  So,  in  John  Alday's 
tranilation  of  Pierre  Boifteau's  Tliealrum  Mnndi,  &c.  bl.  1,  no 
date:  "  Beholde  \l\e  hazard  wherln  thou  art  (fayth William  dti 
la  Perriere)  that  thy  round  head  become  not  forked,  which  were 
a  fearfull  fight  if  it  ivere  j'i/ilde  and  apparent.'^ 

It  is  fi;iU  faid  of  the  mercenary  cuckold,  that  he  carries  hii- 
horn^  in  his  pockets.     Steevens. 

C  4 
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D.  Pedro.  I  fhall  fee  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  licknefs,  or  with  hun- 
ger, my  lord  ;  not  with  love  :  prove,  that  ever  I 
lofe  more  blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get  again 
with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  Vv'ith  a  ballad- 
maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a 
brothel-houfe,  for  the  fign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  doft  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 9 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,^ 


'  notable  argument.']    An  eminent  fubject  for  fatire. 

Johnson. 

'  < in  a  Lottie  like  a  cat,]     As  to  the  cat  and  bottle, 

I  can  procure  no  better  information  than  tlie  following  : 

In  fome  counties  in  England,  a  cat  was  formerly  clofed  up 
with  a  quantity  of  foot  in  a  wooden  bottle,  (fuch  as  that  in 
which  fliepherds  carry  their  liquor,)  and  was  fufpended  on  a 
line.  He  who  beat  out  the  bottom  as  he  ran  under  it,  and 
was  nimble  enough  to  efcape  its  contents,  was  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  this  inhuman  diverfion. 

Again,  in  IVarres,  or  the  Peace  is  broken,  bl.  1 :  "  — arrowes 
flew  falter  than  they  did  at  a  catte  in  a  bqjket,  when  Prince 
Arthur,  or  tlie  Duke  of  Shordich,  ftrucke  up  the  drumme  in 
the  field." 

In  a  Poem,  however,  called  Cornu-copice ,  or  PafquiVs  Night- 
cap, or  an  Antidote  to  the  Head-ache,  1623,  p.  48,  the  following 
pafTage  occurs : 

"  Fairer  than  any  flake  in  Greys-inn  field,  &c. 
"  Guarded  with  gunners,  bill-men,  and  a  rout 
"  Of  bow-men  bold,  which  at  a  cat  do  Jlioot." 
Again,  ibid : 

"  Nor  at  the  top  a  cat-a-mount  was  fram'd, 
"  Or  fbme  wilde  beaft  that  ne'er  before  was  tam'd  j 
"  Made  at  the  charges  of  fome  archer  flout, 
"  To  have  his  name  canoniz'd  in  the  clout." 
The  foregoing  quotations  may  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  on 
Benedick's   allufion.      They  prove,  however,   that  it  was  the 
cuflom  to  Ihoot  at  factitious  as  well  as  real  cats.     Steevens. 
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and  {hoot  at  me ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  fhoulder,  and  called  Adam.^ 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  fhall  try : 
In  time  thefavage  hull  duth  bear  the  yoke.^^ 

This  praftice  is  Hill  kept  up  at  Kellb,  in  Scotland,  where  it 
is  called — Cat-in-harrel.  See  a  delcription  of  the  whole  cere- 
mony in  a  little  account  of  the  town  of  Kelfo,  publifhed  in  l/Sp, 
by  one  Ebenezer  Lazarus,  a  filly  Methodift,  who  has  interlarded 
his  book  with  fcraps  of  pious  and  other  poetry.  Speaking  of 
this  fport,  he  fays  : 

"  The  cat  in  the  barrel  exhibits  fuch  a  farce, 

"  That  he  who  can  relifli  it  is  worfe  than  an  afs." 

Douce. 

^ and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  he  clapped  on  theJJwuldcr, 

and  called  Adam.]  But  why  lliould  he  therefore  be  called 
Adam  ?  Perhaps,  by  a  quotation  or  two  we  may  be  able  to 
trace  the  poet's  allufion  here.  In  Law-Tricks,  or.  Who  would 
have  thought  it,  (a  comedy  written  by  John  Day,  and  printed 
in  16O8,)  I  find  this  fpeech :  "  Adam  Bell,  a  fubfl:antial  out- 
law, and  a  palling  good  archer,  yet  no  tobacconifl:."  By  this 
it  appears,  that  Adam  Bell  at  that  time  of  day  was  of  reputa- 
tion for  his  Ikill  at  the  bow.  I  find  him  again  mentioned  in 
a  burlefque  poem  of  Sir  W^illiam  D'Avenant's,  called  The  lo?ig 
Vacation  in  London.     Theobald. 

Adam  Bel,  Clym  of  the  Cloughe,  and  Wyllyam  of  Cloudefle, 
were,  lays  Dr.  Percy,  three  noted  outlaws,  whole  Ikill  in  archery 
rendered  them  formerly  as  famous  in  the  North  of  England,  as 
Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows  were  in  the  midland  counties.  Their 
place  of  refidence  was  in  the  forefl;  of  Englewood,  not  far  from 
Carlifle.  At  what  time  they  lived  does  not  appear.  The  author 
of  the  common  ballads  on  The  Pedigree,  Edurcition,  and  Mar- 
riage of  Robin  Hood,  makes  them  contemporary  with  Robin 
Hood's  father,  in  order  to  give  him  the  honour  of  beating 
them.  See  Reliques  of  Ancient  Engliflt  Poetry,  Vol,  I.  p.  143, 
where  the  ballad  on  thefe  celebrated  outlaws  is  preferved. 

Steevens. 

^  bi  time  the  favage  bull  doth  bear  the  ijohe.']  This  line  is 
from  The  Spanijlt.  Tragedy,  or  Hieronymo,  &c.  and  occurs  alfo, 
with  a  flight  variation,  in  Watfon's  Sonnets,  4to.  bl.l.  printed 
in  1581.  See  note  on  tiie  laft  edition  of  Dodfley's  Old  Plnys, 
Vol,  XII.  p.  387.     Steevens. 
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Bene.  The  lavage  bull  may;  but  if  ever  the 
feniible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns, 
and  fet  them  in  my  forehead  :  and  let  me  be  vilely 
painted  ;  and  in  fuch  great  letters  as  they  write^ 
Here  is  good  horfe  to  hire,  let  them  fignify  under 
my  lign, — Here  you  may  fee  Benedick  the  married 
man. 

Claud.  If  this  fhould  ever  happen,  thou  would'ft 
be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  fpent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,^  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  fhortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  w\\\  temporize  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  fignior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's ;  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  I  will  not  fail  him  at  fupper  ;  for,  indeed,  he 
hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almofl  matter  enough  in  me  for 
fuch  an  embaliage ;  and  fo  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God  :  From  my  houfe, 
(if  I  had  it,)— 

D.  Pedro.  The  fixth  of  July :  Your  loving 
friend,  Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not :  The  body  of 
your   difcourfe    is   fometime    guarded   with    frag- 


The  Spnnijli  Tragedy  \vas  printed  and  afted  before  1593. 

Malone. 
It  may  be  proved  that  The  Spa7iijh  Tragedy  had  at  leaft  been 
written  before  1592.     Steevens. 

■* if  Cupid  have  not  fpent  all  his  quiver  ?'// Venice,]   All 

modern  writers  agree  in  reprefenting  Venice  in  tlie  fame  light 
as  the  ancients  did  Cyprus.  And  it  is  this  charader  of  th^ 
people  that  is  here  alluded  to,     Wareurton. 
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ments,5  and  the  guards  are  but  flightly  baited  on 
neither  :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,^  exa- 
mine your  confcience  ;  and  fo  I  leave  you. 

\_Exit  Benedick. 

5 guarded  with  fragmeyits,']    Guards  were  ornamental 

lace  or  borders.     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

" give  him  a  livery 

"  More  guarded  than  his  fellows." 
Again,  in  Henry  IF.  Part  I : 

" velvet  guards,  and  Sunday  citizens."  Steevens. 

^  ere  you  flout  old  ends  fe'c]    Before  you  endeavour  to 

di/iinguiJJi  yourfelf  any  more  by  antiquated  allujions,  examine 
whether  you  can  fairly  claim  them  for  your  own.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  meaning}  or  it  may  be  underftood  in  another  fenfe, 
examine,  if  your  farcafms  do  not  touch  yourfelf.     Johnson. 

The  ridicule  here  is  to  the  formal  conclufions  of  Epiftles  dedi- 
catory and  Letters.  Barnaby  Googe  thus  ends  his  dedication  to 
the  firft  edition  of  Palingenius,  12mo.  1500  :  "  And  thus  coni- 
mittyng  your  Ladifliip  with  all  yours  to  the  tuicion  of  the  mofte 
mercifull  God,  I  ende.  From  Staple  Inne  at  I,ondon,  the  eightc 
and  twenty  of  March."  The  praftice  had  however  become 
obfolete  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  A  Pq/ie  with  a  Packet  of  mad 
Letters,  by  Nicholas  Breton,  4to.  iQOJ ,  I  find  a  letter  ending 
in  this  manner,  entitled,  "  A  letter  to  laugh  at  after  the  old 
fafliion  of  love  to  a  Maide."     Reed. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  latter  explanation  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one. 
By  old  ends  the  fpeaker  may  mean  the  conclufion  of  letters 
commonly  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  time  :  "  From  my  houfe  this 
(ixth  of  July,"  &c.  So,  in  the  conclufion  of  a  letter  which  our 
author  fuppofes  Lucrece  to  write  : 

"  So  I  commend  me  from  our  houfe  in  grief  j 

*■'  My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief." 

See  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  54/,  edit.  17^0,  and  tlie  note 
there. 

Old  ends,  however,  may  refer  to  the  quotation  that  D.  Pedro 
had  made  from  The  Span  if  h  Tragedy  :   "  Ere  you  attack  me  on 
the  fubjeft  of  love,  with  fragments  of  old  plays,  examine  whe- 
ther you  are  yourfelf  free  from  its  power,"   So,  King  Richard: 
"  With  odd  old  ends,  llol'n  fortli  of  holy  writ." 

This  kind  of  conclufion  to  letters  was  not  obfolete  in  our 
author's  time,  as  has  been  fuggefted.  Michael  Drayton  concludes 
pnc  of  his  letters  toDrummond  of  Hawthornden,  in  1619,  thus: 
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Claud.  My  liege,  your  highnefs  now  may  do  me 
good. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach  ;  teach  it 
but  how. 
And  thou  fhalt  fee  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  leflbn  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  fon,  my  lord  ? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  Die's  his  only  heir: 
Dolt  thou  afFe(il  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  O  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  a6lion, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  foldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  tafk  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
But  now  I  am  return'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  foft  and  delicate  defires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Sa)  ing,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

jD.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  prefently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words  : 
If  thou  dolt  love  fair  Hero,  cherifh  it  ; 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  fhalt  have  her :  Was't  not  to  this  end. 
That  thou  began'lt  to  twift  fo  fine  a  ftory  ? 

Claud.  How  fweetly  do  you  minifter  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  ! 

"  And  fo  wifhing  you  all  happinefs,  1  commend  you  to  God's 
tuition,  and  relt  your  allured  friend."  So  alfo  Lord  Salifbury 
concludes  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  April  /thj  I6IO : 
"  And  fo  I  commit  you  to  God's  protection." 

Winwood's  Memorials,  III.  147.     Malone. 

The  practice  miglit  have  become  obfolete  to  the  general  though 
retained  by  certain  individuals.  An  old  fafhion  has  fometimes  a 
few  folitary  adherents^  after  it  has  been  difcarded  from  common 
ufe.     Reed. 
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But  left  my  liking  might  too  fudden  Teem, 
I  would  have  falv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatife. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader 
than  the  flood  ? 
The  faireft  grant  is  the  neceffity  :  ^ 
Look,  what  will  ferve,  is  fit :  'tis  once,  thou  lovTt ; ' 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know,  we  fhall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  afllime  thy  part  in  fome  difguife. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bolbm  I'll  unclafp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  priibner  with  the  force 
And  ftrong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 
And,  the  conclufion  is,  flie  fhall  be  thine : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  prefently.  [^Ei^eiini. 

'  The  faireft  grant  is  the  neceffity  :]  i.  e.  no  one  can  have  a 
better  reafon  for  granting  a  requeft  than  the  neceffity  of  its  being 
granted.    Warburton. 

Mr.  Hayley  with  great  acutenefs  propofes  to  read  : 
"  The  faireji  grant  is  to  necejjity  ;  i.e.  neceffitas  quod  cogit 
defendit."     Steevens. 

Thefe  words  cannot  imply  the  fenfe  that  Warburton  contends 
for  J  but  if  we  fuppofe  that  grant  means  cnncefjion,  the  fenfe  is 
obvious  ;  and  that  is  no  uncommon  acceptation  of  that  word. 

M.  Mksos. 

*  'tis  once,  thou  lovjl  {]    This  phrafe,  with  concomitant 

obfcurity,  appears  in  other  dramas  of  our  author,  viz.  Tlie  Merry 
IFives  of  JVindfor,  and  King  Henry  Vlll.  In  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  it  itands  as  follows  : 

"  Once  this — Your  long  experience  of  her  wifdom,"  &c. 

Balthafar  is  fpeaking  to  the  Ephelian  Antipholis. 

Once^  may  therefore  mean  "  once  for  all," — ''  'tis  enough  to 
fay  at  once."     Steevens. 

Once  has  here,  I  believe,  tlie  force  of — once  for  all.  So,  in 
Coriolanus  :  "  Ortcp,  it  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought  not 
to  deny  him.-'     Malone. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Leonato's  Houfe. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother  ?  Where  is  my  coufin, 
your  fon  ?  Hath  he  provided  this  miifick  ? 

Ant.  He  is  very  bufy  about  it.  But,  brother, 
I  can  tell  you  ftrange  news  9  that  you  yet  dreamed 
not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good  ? 

Ant.  As  the  event  ftamps  them  ;  but  they  have 
a  good  cover,  they  {how  well  outward.  The  prince 
and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached 
alley  ^  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by 
a  man  of  mine  :  The  prince  difcovered  to  Claudio, 
that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant 
to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if 
he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  pre- 
fent  time  by  the  top,  and  inflantly  break  with  you 
of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you: 
this  ? 

Ant.  a  good  fharp  fellow  :  I  will  fend  for  him^, 
and  queftion  him  yourfelf- 

^  Qxango  neivs — ]     Thus  the  quarto,  16OO.     The  folio 

omits  the  epithet,  which  indeed  is  of  Uttle  value.     Steevens. 

*  a  thick-pleached  alley — ]     Thick-pleached  is  thickly 

interwoven.     So  afterwards.  Aft  III.  fc.  i  : 

" bid  her  fteal  into  the  pleached  lower.''' 

Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

" her  hedges  even-pleach' d — ."       Steevens, 
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'  Leon.  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till 
it  appear  itfelf : — but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 
withal,  that  Ihe  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
anlwer,  if  peradv^iture  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it,  \jSeveral  perfons  crofs  the  Jiage.^ 
Coufins,  you  know  ^  what  you  have  to  do. — O,  I 
cry  you  mercy,  friend ;  you  go  with  me,  and  I  will 
ufe  your  Ikill : — Good  coufins,  have  a  care  this 
bufy  time.  \^Eoceunt, 


SCENE  III. 

.Another  Room  in  Leonato's  Houfe, 

Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  goujere,^  my  lord !  why  ai-e  you 
thus  out  of  meafure  fad  ? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  meafure  in  the  occafion 
that  breeds  it,  therefore  the  fadnefs  is  without 
limit. 

Con.  You  fhould  hear  reafon. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  bleA 
ling  bringeth  it  ? 

*  Coiijins,  you  know — ] — and  afterwards, — good  coujins.'] 
Coujins  were  anciently  enrolled  among  the  dependants,  if  not 
the  doraefticks,  of  great  families,  fuch  as  that  of  Leonato.— 
Petruchio,  while  intent  on  the  fubjeftion  of  Katharine,  calls  out^ 
in  terms  imperative,  for  his  coujin  Ferdinand.     Steevens. 

^  What  the  goujere,]  i.  e.  morbus  Gatlicus.  The  old  copy 
corruptly  reads.  "  good-year."  Tiie  fame  expreliion  occurs 
again  in  King  Lear,  A6t  V.  \'c.  iii : 

"  The  goujeres  fhall  d-vour  them,  flefh  and  feU>" 

See  note  on  tins  paifage.     Steevens. 
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Con.  If  not  a  prefent  remedy,  yet  a  patient  fuf- 
ferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder,  that  thou  being  (as  thou 
fayTt  thou  art)  born  under  Saturn,  goeft  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mifchief. 
I  cannot  hide  what  I  am  :  4  I  mufl:  be  fad  when  I 
have  caufe,  and  fmile  at  no  man's  jefts  ;  eat  w^hen 
I  have  ftomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leifure; 
lleep  when  I  am  drowfy,  and  tend  to  no  man's 
bufinefs  ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no 
man  in  his  humour.5 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  mufl  not  make  the  full  fhow 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment. 
You  have  of  late  ftood  out  againfl  your  brother, 
and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where 
it  is  impoffible  you  fhould  take  true  root,  but  by 
the  fair  weather  that  you  make  yourfelf :  it  is  need- 
ful that  you  frame  the  feafon  for  your  own  harvefl. 


*  T  cannot  hide  ivhat  I  am  :'\  This  is  one  of  our  aathor's- 
natural  touches.  An  envious  and  unfocial  mind,  too  proud  to 
give  pleafure,  and  too  fuUen  to  receive  it,  alw^ays  endeavours  to 
hide  its  malignity  from  the  world  and  f»om  itfelf,  under  the 
plainnefs  of  limple  honefty,  or  the  dignity  of  haughty  inde- 
pendence.    Johnson. 

clav/  no  man  in  his  humour.^  To  claw  is  to  flatter.  So, 

the  pope's  claw-backs,  in  Biftiop  Jewel,  are  the  pope's  .^a/^erer.?. 
The  fenfe  is  the  fame  in  the  proverb,  Mulus  muliim  fcabit. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Alhions  England,  1597,  p.  125  : 

"  The  overweening  of  thy  wits  does  make  thy  foes  to 

fmile, 
"  Thy  friends  to  weepe,  and  claw-lacks  tliee  with 
foothings  to  beguile." 
Again,  in  JVylfon  on  IJfury,  1571,  p.  141 :  "  — therefore  I  wil! 
clau-e  him,  and  faye  well  might  he  fare,  and  godds  blefiing  have 
he  too.  For  the  more  he  Ipeaketh,  the  better  it  itcheth,  and 
maketh  better  for  me."     Rs;ed. 
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JD.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rofe  in  his  grace ;  ^  and  it  better  fits  my 
blood  to  be  difdained  of  all,  than  to  fafhion  a  car- 
riage to  rob  love  from  any :  in  this,  though  I  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  a  flattering  honeft  man,  it  muft 
not  be  denied  that  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain.  I 
am  trufted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchifed  with  a 
clog  ;  therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  fing  in  my 


^  /  had  rather  he  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rofe  i?i  his 
grace;']  A  canker  is  the  canker-xok,  dog-rofe,  cyiiojbatus,  or 
hip.  The  fenle  is,  I  would  rather  live  in  obfcurity  the  wild  life 
of  nature,  than  owe  dignity  or  eftimation  to  my  brother.  He 
flill  continues  his  willi  of  gloomy  independence.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expreliion,  a  rofe  in  his  grace?  If  he  was 
a  rofe  of  hirafelf,  his  brother's  grace  or  favour  could  not  degrade 
him.  I  once  read  thus  :  /  had  rather  he  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rofe  in  his  garden  ;  that  is,  I  had  rather  be  what  nature 
makes  me,  however  mean,  than  owe  any  exaltation  or  improve- 
ment to  my  brother's  kindnefs  or  cultivation.  But  a  lefs  change 
will  be  fufficient :  I  think  it  Ihould  be  read,  /  had  rather  le  a 
canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rofe  by  his  grace.     Johnson. 

The  canker  is  a  term  often  fubftltuted  for  tlie  canker-rqfe. 
Hey  wood,  in  his  Loves  Mijirefs,  1636,  calls  it  the  "  canker  ^ 
flower." 

Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  54th  Sonnet: 

"  The  canker  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  die 
"■  As  the  perfumed  tinfture  of  the  rofe.'" 
I  think  no  change  is  neceffary.     The  fenfe  is, — I  had  rather  be 
a  neglefted  dog-rofe  in  a  hedge,  than  a  garden-flower  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  if  it  profited  by  his  culture.     Steevens. 

The  latter  words  are  intended  as  an  anfwer  to  what  Conrade 
has  juft  faid — "  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace,  where 
it  is  impoflible  you  fliould  take  true  root,''  &c.  In  Macbeth  we 
have  a  kindred  expreliion  : 

" -AVelcome  hither  : 

'•■  I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 

"  To  make  thee  full  of  growing." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

"  I'll  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares." 

Malone, 

Vol.  VI.  D 
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cage  :  If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had 
my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking  :  in  the  mean 
time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  feek  not  to  alter 
me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  ufe  of  your  difcontent  ? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  ufe  of  it,  for  I  ufe  it  only.'' 
Who  comes  here  ?   What  news,  Borachio  ? 

Enter  Borachio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  fupper  ;  the 
prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato  ;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  in- 
tended marriage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  lerve  for  any  model  to  build 
mifchief  on  ?  What  is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroihs 
himfelf  to  unquietnefs  ? 

BoR^i.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who  ?  the  mofi:  exquifite  Claudio  ? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  fquire  !  And  who,  and  who  ? 
which  way  looks  he  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Leonato. 

D.  John.  A  very  forvi'ard  March-chick  !  How 
came  you  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
fmoking  a  multy  room,^  comes  me  the  prince  and 

'  for  I  life  it  only.]    i.e.  for  I  make  nothing    elfe  my 

counfellor.     Steevens. 

-fmohuig  a  wiifty  room,']     The  negleCt  of  cleanlinefs 


among  our  anceftors,  rendered  fuch  precautions  too  often  necef- 
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Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  fad  conference  t^  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras ;  and  there  heard  it  agreed 
upon,  that  the  prince  Ihould  woo  Hero  for  him- 
felf,  and  having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count 
Claudio. 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither ;  this  may 
prove  food  to  my  difpleafure  :  that  young  ftart-up 
hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow  ;  if  I  can  crofs 
him  any  way,  I  blefs  myfelf  every  way  :  You  are 
both  fure,^  and  will  affift  me  ? 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  fupper ;  their  cheer 
is  the  greater,  that  I  am  fubdued  :  'Would  the  cook 
were  of  my  mind  ! — Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be 
done  ? 

Bora.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordfhip.    \_Exeunt. 

fary.  In  the  Harleian  Colleaion  of  MSS.  No.  6850,  fol.  pO, 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  is  a  paper  of  direftions  drawn  up  by 
Sir  John  Puckering's  Steward,  relaitive  to  Suffolk  Place  before 
Queen  Elizabeth's  vifit  to  it  in  1594.  The  15th  article  is — 
"  The  fwctynjinge  of  tlie  houfe  in  all  places  by  any  means." 
Again,  in  Burton's  y^«  ft  tow?/  of  Melancholy,  edit.  1032,  p.  261 : 
"  — the  fmoake  of  juniper  is  in  great  requeft  with  us  at  Oxford, 
to  fweeten  our  chambers."  See  alfo  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II, 
A6tV.fc.iv.     Steevens. 

" in  fad  conference ;]    Sad.  in  this,  as  in  future  inftances, 

fignifies, /triow5.  So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  :  "  My  father,  and 
the  gentlemen,  are  in /at/ talk."     Steevens. 

*  both  fure,]   i.  e.  to  be  depended  on.    So,  in  Macbeth  t 

"  Thon  Jure  and  firm-fet  earth — ,"     Steevens, 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  Leonato's  Houfe. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,   Hero,    Beatrice, 
and  others. 

Leon.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  fupper  ? 

Ant.  I  faw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I 
never  can  fee  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour 
after.  ^ 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  difpolition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were 
made  juft  in  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Bene- 
dick :  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  fays 
nothing ;  and  the  other,  too  like  my  lady's  eldefl 
fon,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Then  half  fignior  Benedick's  tongue  in 
count  John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melan- 
choly in  fignior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purfe,  fuch  a  man  would 
win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if  he  could  get  her 
good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
thee  a  hufband,  if  thou  be  fo  fhrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith,  fhe  is  too  curft. 

* heart-burned  an  hour  after.'}  The  pain  commonly  called 

the  heart-burn,  proceeds  from  an  acid  humour  in  the  llomach, 
and  is  therefore  properly  enough  imputed  to  tart  looks. 

Johnson. 
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Beat.  Too  curfl  is  more  than  curft  :  I  fhall  leffen 
God's  lending  that  way  :  for  it  is  laid,  God  fends  a 
ciuji  coju  Jhort  horns ;  but  to  a  cow  too  curll  hei 
fends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curft,  God  will  fend  you 
no  horns. 

Beat.  Jufi:,  if  he  fend  me  no  hufband ;  for  the 
which  bleffing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening  :  Lord  !  1  could  not  endure  a 
hufband  with  a  beard  on  his  face ;  I  had  rather  lie 
in  the  woollen. 3 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  hufband,  that  hath 
no  beard. 

Beat.  What  fhould  I  do  with  him  ?  drefs  him 
in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentle- 
woman ?  He  that  hath  a  beard,  is  more  than  a 
youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard,  is  lefs  than  a 
man :  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not  for 
me ;  and  he  that  is  lefs  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for 
him :  Therefore  I  will  even  take  fixpence  in  earneft 
of  the  bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leo.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ?  4 

Beat.  No  ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  liead,  and  fay.   Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get 

*  in    the    woollen.]     I   fuppofe  Ihe   means — between 

blankets,  without  Sheets.     Steevens. 

*  Ji-^ell  then,  Sec.]  Of  the  two  next  fpeeches  Dr,  Warburton 
fays.  All  this  impious  nonfenfe  thrown  to  the  bottom,  is  the 
players',  andfoijied  in  ■ivithout  rhyme  or  reqfon.  He  tlierefore 
puts  them  in  the  margin.  They  do  not  deferve  indeed  fo  ho> 
nourable  a  place  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  author,  who  is  fometimes  trying  to  purchafe  merri- 
ment at  too  dear  a  rate.     Johnson, 

I  have  reftored  the  lines  omitted.     Steevens. 

Da 
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you  to  heaven ;  here's  no  place  for  you  maids :  lb 
deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter  for 
the  heavens ;  he  fhows  me  where  the  bachelors  fit, 
and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

^NT.  Well,  niece,  [To  Hero.]  I  truft,  you  will 
be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Bejt.  Yes,  faith;  it  is  my  couiin's  duty  to  make 
courtefy,  and  fay,  Father,  as  it  pleafe  you: — ^but  yet 
for  all  that,  couiin,  let  him  be  a  handfome  fellow, 
or  elfe  make  another  courtefy,  and  fay,  Father,  as 
it  pleafe  me. 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  fee  you  one  day 
fitted  Vv'ith  a  hufband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  fome  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  griev^e  a  woman 
to  be  over-maflered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dufi;  ? 
to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marl }  No,  uncle,  I'll  none  :  Adam's  fons  are  my 
brethi'en ;  and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  fin  to  match  ill  my 
kindred, 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember,  what  I  told  you  :  if 
the  prince  do  folicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know 
your  anfwer. 

Beat,  The  fault  will  be  in  the  mufick,  coufm,  if 
you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be 
too  important,-''  tell  him,  there  is  meafure  in  every 
thing,^  and  fo  dance  out  the  anfwer.    For  hear  me, 

*  if  the  prince  he  too  important,]  Important  here^  and 

in  many  other  places,  is  importunate.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iv : 

*  great  France 

"  My  mourning,  and  imporfq.nt  tears  hath  pitied." 

Steevens. 

*  -1 there  is  meafure  in  every  thing,']   A  meafure  in  old 

language,  befide  its  ordinary  meaning,  fignified  alfo  a  dance. 

Malone, 
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Hero ;  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  jig,  a  meafure,  and  a  cinque-pace  :  the  firft 
fuit  is  hot  and  hafty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantaflical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly-modeil,  as  a 
nieallire  full  of  ftate  and  ancientry ;  and  then  comes 
repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the 
cinque-pace  fafter  and  fafter,  till  he  fink  into  his 
grave. 

Leon.  Coufin,  you  apprehend  paffing  fhi'ewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  fee  a 
church  by  day-light. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering;  brother,  make 
good  room. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Bal- 
thazar;' Z)o«  John,  Borachio,  Margaret, 

Ursula,  and  others,  majked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend  ?  ^ 

So^  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  My  legs  can  keep  no  weafiire  in  delight, 

*'  When  my  poor  heart  no  meafure  keeps  in  grief," 

Steevens, 

^  ■  Balthazar  ;']  The  quarto  and  folio  add — or  dumb  John. 

Steevens. 
Here  is  another  proof  that  when  the  firft  copies  of  our  au- 
thor's plays  were  prepared  for  the  prefs,  the  tranfcript  was  made 
out  by  the  ear.  If  the  MS.  had  lain  before  the  tranfcriber,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  lliould  have  miftaken  Do7i  for  duml- : 
but,  by  an  inarticulate  fpeaker,  or  inattentive  hearer,  they  might 
eafily  be  confounded.     Malone. 

Don  John's  taciturnity  has  been  already  noticed.  It  feems 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  author  himfelf  might  have  oc- 
cafionally  applied  the  epitliet  dumb  to  him.     Keed. 

your  friend  r]   Friend,  in  our  author's  time,  was  the 

common  term  for  a  lover.     So  alio  in  French  and  Italian. 

Malone. 
D4 
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Hkro.  So  you  walk  foftly,  and  look  fweetly,  and 
fay  Tiotliing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk ;  and,  efpe- 
cially,  when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 
Hero.  I  may  fay  fo,  when  I  pleafe. 
D.  Pedro.  And  when  pleafe  you  to  fay  fo  ? 
Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour;  for  God  defend,^ 
the  lute  fhould  be  like  the  cafe  !  ^ 

D.  Pedro.  My  vifor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  houfe  is  Jove.- 


Mr.  Malone  might  have  added,  that  this  term  was  equally- 
applicable  to  both  Jexes  ;  for,  in  Meapure  for  Meafure,  Lucio 
tells  Ifabella  that  her  brother  had  "  got  \\\s  friend  with  child." 

Steevens. 
'  -for  God  defend,']  i.  e,  forbid.     So  in  tlie  ancient  MS. 

Romance  of  tlie  Sowdon  of  Balyloyne,  p.  38  : 
*'  But  faide,  damefel,  thou  arte  woode  ; 
"  Thy  fadir  did  us  alle  defende 
"  Both  mete  and  drinke,  and  other  goode 
"  That  no  man  iliulde  them  thider  fende." 
See  Othello,  A61 1,  fc.  iii.     Steevens, 

^  the  lute  fhould  be  like  the  cafe  !]  i.  e.  that  your  face 

ihould  be  as  homely  and  coarfe  as  your  malk.     Theobald. 

*  M7/  vifor  is  Philemoiis  roof;  within  the  houfe  is  Jove,] 
The  tirft  folio  has — Love;  the  quarto,  1600 — love;  fo  that  here 
Mr.  Theobald  might  have  found  the  very  reading  which,  in  the 
following  note,  he  reprefents  as  a  conjedure  of  his  own, 

Steevens. 

'Tis  plain,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  ftory  of  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon from  Ovid  :  and  this  old  couple,  as  the  Roman  poet  de- 
fcribes  it,  lived  in  a  thatch'd  cottage  : 

*'  ^ftipulis  iSf  canna  teSia  paluffri." 

But  why,  ivithin  this  houfe  is  love  ?  Though  this  old  pair  lived 
in  a  cottage,  this  cottage  received  two  ftraggling  Gods,  (Jupiter 
and  Mercury)  under  its  roof.  So,  Don  Pedro  is  a  prince  ;  and 
though  his  vifor  is  but  ordinary,  he  would  infinuate  to  Hero, 
that  he  has  fomething  godlike  within  :  alluding  either  to  his 
dignity,  or  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  perfon.  By  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  I  am  fui'c,  the  thought  is  mended  :  as,  I  think  ve- 
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Hero.  Why,  then  your  vilbr  fliould  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  fpeak  love. 

[Takes  her  ajide. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  fake ;  for 
I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  fay  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better;  the  hearers  ma); 
cry,  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  fight,  when 
the  dance  is  done  ! — Anfwer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words ;  the  clerk  is  anfwered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough ;  you  are  fignior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  fo  ill-well,^  unlefs 

rily,  the  text  is  too,  by  the  addition  of  a  fingle  letter — n'ith'm  the 
houfe  is  Jove.  Nor  is  this  emendation  a  little  confirmed  by 
another  paflage  in  our  author,  in  which  he  plainly  alludes  to  tlxe 
fame  llory.     As  you  like  it : 

"  Jaques.  O,  knowledge  ill  inhabited,  worfe  than  Jove  in  a 
thatched  houfe !"     Theobald. 

The  line  of  Ovid  above  quoted  is  thus  tranflated  by  Golding, 
1587: 

"  The  roofe  tliereof  was   thatched  all  with  ftraw  and 
fennifti  reede."     Malone. 

"  Yo7i  could  never  do  himfo  ill-well  J  A  limilar  phrafe  occurs 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 
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you  were  the  very  man:  Here's  his  dry  hand'^  up 
and  down  ;  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit  ?  Can  virtue  hide  itlelf  ? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and 
there's  an  end. 

Be  jr.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  fo  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  Ihall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  difdainful, — and  that  I  had  my 
good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  merry  Tales ;  ^ — 
Well,  this  was  fignior  Benedick  that  faid  fo. 


"  He  hath  a  letter  had  habit  of  frowning,  than  the  Count 
Palatine."     Steevens. 

*  his  dry  hand — ]  A  dry  hand  was  anciently  regarded 

as  the  fign  of  a  cold  conllitution.  To  this,  Maria,  in  Twelfth- 
Night,  alludes,  A6t  I.  fc.  iii.     Steevens. 

^  Hundred  merry  Tales ;]   The  book,  to  which  Shak- 

fpeare  alludes,  might  be  an  old  tranflation  of  Les  cent  Nouvelles 
NoiivcUes.  The  original  was  publillied  at  Paris,  in  the  black 
letter,  before  the  year  1500,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  fome  of  tlie  royal  family  of  France.  Ames  mentions  a  tranf- 
lation of  it  prior  to  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

In  The  London  Chaunticleres,  l65g,  this  work,  among  others, 
is  cried  for  fale  by  a  ballad-man  :  "  The  Seven  Wife  Men  of 
Gotham  J  ^  Hundred  merry  Tales ;   Scoggin's  Jefts,"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Nice  Valnur,  ike.  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"  the  Almanacs, 

"  The  Hundred  Novels,  and  the  Books  of  Cookery." 
Of  this  colleftion  there  are  frequent  entries  in  the  regilter  of 
the  Stationers'   Company.     The  firft  I  met  with  was  in  Jan. 
1581.     Steevens. 

This  book  was  certainly  printed  before  the  year  1575,  and  in 
much  repute,  as  appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Laneham's 
Letter    concerning    the    entertainment   at  Kenelworth-Caftle» 
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Bene.  What's  he  ? 

Beat.  I  am  lure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Bejt.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  hie  is  the  prmce's  jeller :  a  very  dull 
fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  deviling  impoffible  fian- 
ders  :  ^  none  but  libertines  delight  in  him  ;  and  the 
commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy;' 

Again,   in  The  Englijh   Courtier  and  the  Cuntrey  Gentlemajt, 

bl.  1.  1586,  fig.  H  4:   " ^wee  want  not  alfo  pleafant.  mad 

beaded  knaves  that  bee  properly  learned  and  well  reade  in 
diverfe  pleaiant  bookes  and  good  authors.  As  Sir  Guy  of  War- 
wicke,  the  Foure  Sonnes  of  Aymon,  the  Ship  of  Fooles,  the 
Budget  of  Demandes,  tJie  Hundredth  merry  Tales,  the  Booke 
of  Ryddles,  and  many  oUier  excellent  writers  both  witty  and 
pleafaunt."  It  has  been  fuggeftcd  to  me  that  there  is  no  other 
reaibn  than  tlie  word  hundred  to  fuppoie  this  book  a  tranflalioa 
of  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles.  1  have  now  but  little  doubt 
that  Boccace's  Decameron  wag  the  book  here  alluded  to.  It 
contains  jufl:  one  hundred  Novels.     So,  in  Guazzo's  Civile  Con- 

vejj'atioii,  1586,  p.   158  :   " we  do  but  give  them  occafiou 

to  turne  over  the  Hundred  Novelles  of  Boccace,  and  to  write 
amorous  and  lafcivious  letters."     Reed. 

^  his  gift   is   in    devijing   impolhble  ^/Zawrfe/-^  .•]     We 

fliould  read  ivipaj/ihle,  i.  e.  llanders  fo  ill  invented,  that  they 
will  pafs  upon  no  body.     Warburton. 

ImpoJIihle  llanders  are,  I  fuppofe,  fuch  llanders  as,  from 
their  abfurdity  and  impollibility,  bring  their  own  confutation 
with  tliem.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  explanation  appears  to  be  right.     Ford  fays,  in  The 

Merry  IVives  of  JFindfor,  that  he  lliall  fearch  for  FalftaiF  in 

"  im'pojjihle  places."     The  word   impojjihle  is  alfo  ufed  in  a 

fimilar  fenfe  in  Jonfon's  Sejanus,  where  Silius  accufes  Afer  of — 

"  Malicious  and  manifold  applying, 

"  Foul  wrefting,  and  impojjible  conftru6tion." 

M.  Mason. 
7  --f~~-A«  villainy;]  By  which  llie  means  his  malice  and  im- 
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for  he  both  pleafeth  men,  and  angers  them,  and 
then  they  laugh  at  him,  and  beat  him  :  I  am  fure, 
he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I  would  he  had  boarded  me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him 
what  vou  fay. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he'll  but  break  a  comparifon  or 
two  on  me  ;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or 
not  laughed  at,  ftrikes  him  into  melancholy  ;  and 
then  there's  a  partridge'  wing  faved,  for  the  fool 
will  eat  no  fupper  that  night.  [JMu/ick  ivithin.~\ 
We  muft  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  next  turning. 

\jDance.    Then  exeunt  all  hut  Don  John, 
BoRACHio,  and  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero, 
and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him 
about  it :  The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  vifor 
remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio :    I  know  him  by  his 

bearing,^ 

D.  John.  Are  not  you  lignior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he, 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother 
in  his  love  :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero  ;  I  pray  you, 
difluade  him   from   her,    fhe  is  no  equal  for  his 

piety.     By  his  impious  jefts,  fhe  infinuates,  he  pleafed  liber- 
tines ;  and  by  his  devijingjlanders  of  them,  he  angered  them. 

Warburton. 

*  his  bearing.]    i.  e.  his  carriage,  his  demeanor.     So, 

in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  How  I  may  formally  in  perfon  lear  me."    Steevens. 
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birth  :   you  may  do  the  part  of   an  honefl:  man 
in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 

D.  John,  I  heard  him  fvvear  his  affe^lion. 

Bora.    So  did   I  too  ;    and  he  fwore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night. 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

\_Exeunt  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

Claud.  Thus  anfwer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  thefe  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. — 
'Tis  certain  fo ; — the  prince  wooes  for  himfelf. 
Friendlhip  is  conftant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  : 
Therefore,^  all  hearts  in  love  ufe  their  own  tongues; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itfelf. 
And  truft  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Againfi  whofe  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.' 

'  Therefore,  &c.]  Let  which  is  found  in  the  next  line^  is 
underltood  here.     Ma  lone. 

"  '  beauty  is  a  ivitch, 

Againjt  whofe  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.]  i.  e.  as 
wax  when  oppoled  to  die  fire  kindled  by  a  witch,  no  longer  pre- 
ferves  the  figure  of  the  perfon  whom  it  was  defigned  to  reprefent, 
but  flows  into  a  fliapelefs  lump;  fo  fidelity,  when  confronted 
with  beauty,  dilfolves  into  our  ruling  paffion,  and  is  lofl:  tliere 
like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  fea. 

That  blood  fignifies  (as  Mr.  Malone  has  alfo  obferved)  amorous 
heat,  will  appear  from  the  following  paffage  in  All's  well  that 
ends  well,  A6t  III.  fc.  vii : 

"  Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
"  That  flie'll  demand." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  tliird  Iliad,  Helen,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Agamemnon,  fays  : 

"  And  one  that  was  my  brother  in  law,  when  I  corx- 

tain'd  my  blood, 
"  And  was  more  wortliy  : — "     Stbevens. 


a6  much  ado 

This  is  an  accident  of  hourl)-  proof, 

Which  I  miftrulted  not :  Farewell  therefore,  Herrt ! 


Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  fame. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither  ? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
bulinefs,  count.  What  fafhion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  ufurer's 
chain  ?  ^  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's 
fcarf  ?  You  muft  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince 
hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wifli  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that's  fpoken  like  an  honeil  drover; 


*  ufurer's  chain?]  Chains  of  gold,  of  confiderable  va- 
lue, were  in  our  author's  time,  ufually  worn  by  wealthy  citizens, 
and  others,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  now  are,  on  publick 
occafions,  by  the  Aldermen  of  London.  See  The  Puritaji,  or 
the  IVidow  of  Wntling-Streef,  Aft  III.  fc.  iii.  Alhuviazar, 
A61  I.  fc.  vii.  and  other  pieces.     Reed. 

Ufury  feems  about  this  time  to  have  been  a  common  topic  of 
inveftive,  I  have  three  or  four  dialogues,  pafquils,  and  dif- 
courfes  on  the  fubjeft,  printed  before  the  year  16OO.  From  every 
one  of  thefe  it  appears,  that  the  merchants  were  the  cliief  ufurew 
of  the  age.     Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Choice  of  Change,  containing  the  tripUcitie  of 
Divinille,  Phihfophie,  and  Poetrie,  by  S.  R.  Gent.  4to.  1598  : 
"  Three  fortes  of  people,  in  vefpedl  of  ufe  in  neceflitie,  may  be 
accounted  good  : — Merchantes,  for  they  may  play  the  u/krers, 
inftead  of  the  Jewes."  Again,  ibid:  "There  is  a  fcarcitie  of 
Jewes,  becaufe  Chriftians  make  an  occupation  of  ufiirie." 

Malone,. 
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fo  they  fell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think,  the 
prince  would  have  lerved  }  ou  thus  ? 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  nie. 

Bene.  Ho  !  now  you  ftrike  like  the  blind  man ; 
'twas  the  boy  that  frole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat 
the  poll. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you.    \_Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !   Now  will  he  creep 

into  fedges. But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  fhouid 

knovv  me,  and  not  know  me  !  The  prince's  fool ! — 
Ha !  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  becaufe  I  am 
merry. — Yea;  but  fo;  I  am  apt  to  do  my felf  wrong: 
I  am  not  fo  reputed :  it  is  the  bafe,  the  bitter  dii- 
pofition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her 
perfon,3  and  fo  gives  me  out.  Well,  FIl  be  revenged 
as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro,  Hero,  and  Leon  at  o. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  fignior,  where's  the  count ; 
Did  you  fee  him  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of 
lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a 
lodge  in  a  warren ;  ^  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  I  told 

^  it  is  the  lafe,  the  litter  difpojition  of  Beatrice,  that 

puts  the  world  into  her  per/on,']  That  is.  It  is  the  dijpojitioii  of 
Beatrice,  who  takes  upon  her  to  perfoliate  the  world,  and  there- 
fore reprefents  the  world  as  faying  whatjhe  only  fays  htrfetf. 

The  old  copies  read — lafe,  though  litter  :  but  I  do  not  under- 
ftand  how  bafe  and  litter  are  inconfiftent,  or  why  what  is  litter 
fhouid  not  be  lafe.  I  believe,  we  may  lafely  read, — It  is  the 
lafe,  the  litter  difpojition.    'Johnson. 

I  have  adopted  Dr,  Johnfon's  emendation,  though  I  once 
thought  it  unnecelTary.     Steevens. 

*  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren -,2  A  parallel 

thought  occurs  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  where  the  prophet. 
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him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good  will  of 
this  young  lady; 5  and  I  offered  him  my  company 
to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as 
being  forfaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being 
worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped  !  What's  his  fault  ? 

Bene.  The  flat  tranfgreflion  of  a  fchool-boy  ; 
who,  being  overjoy'd  with  finding  a  bird's  nefl, 
ihows  it  his  companion,  and  he  fteals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  truft  a  tranfgref- 
lion ?  The  tranfgrellion  is  in  the  ftealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amifs,  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland 
he  might  have  worn  himfelf;  and  the  rod  he 
might  have  beflow^'d  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it,  have 
ftol'n  his  bird's  nell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  fing,  and 
reflore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  finging  anfwer  your  faying,  by  my 
faith,  you  fay  honeflly. 


defcribing  the  defolation  of  Judah,  fays :  "  The  daughter  of 
Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,"  &c.  I  am  informed,  that  near  Aleppo,  thefe  lonely 
buildings  are  ftili  made  ufe  of,  it  being  necelfary,  that  the  fields 
where  water-melons,  cucumbers,  &rc.  are  railed,  Ihould  be  regu- 
larly watched.  I  learn  from  Tho.  Newton's  Herball  to  the  Bible, 
8vo.  1587,  tliat  "  lb  foone  as  the  cucumbers,  &c.  be  gathered, 
thefe  lodges  are  abandoned  of  the  watchmen  and  keepers,  and 
no  more  frequented."  From  thefe  forfaken  buildings,  it  lliould 
feem,  the  prophet  takes  his  comparifon.     Steevens. 

*  of  this  young  lady  j]    Benedick  fpeaks  of  Hero  as  if 

ihe  were  on  the  ftage.  Perhaps,  both  fhe  and  Leonato  were 
meant  to  make  their  entrance  with  Don  Pedro.  When  Beatrice 
enters,  Ihe  is  fpoken  of  as  coming  in  with  only  Claudio, 

Steevens. 

I  have  regulated  the  entries  accordingly.     Malone. 
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X>.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you;  the  gentleman,  that  danced  with  her,  told 
her,  ilie  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  (he  mifufed  me  pafl  the  endurance  of 
a  block  ;  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it, 
would  have  anfwered  her ;  my  very  vilbr  began  to 
afllime  life,  and  fcold  ^  with  her  :  She  told  me,  not 
thinking  I  had  been  myfelf,  that  I  was  the  prince's 
jefter ;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw  ;  hud- 
dling jelt  upon  jell,  with  fuch  impoffible  convey- 
ance,^ upon  me,  that  I  flood  like  a  man  at  a  mark, 

*  ■  viy  vifor  legan   to  ajfume  life,  and  fcold — ]     'TIs 

whimiical,  that  a  fimilar  thought  fliould  have  been  found  in  the 
tenth  Thebaid  of  Statius,  v.  058  : 

"■ ipfa  infanire  videtur 

"  Sphynx  galeae  cuftos — ."     Steevens, 

'  fuch  impoffible  conveyance,']     Dr.  Warburton  reads 

impajfablc :  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  impetuous,  and  Dr.  Johnfon 
importable,  which,  fays  he,  is  ufed  by  Spenfer,  in  a  fenfe  very 
congruous  to  this  palfage,  for  in fuppor table,  or  not  to  be  fuf' 
tained.  Alfo  by  the  laft  tranilators  of  the  Apocrj'pha ;  and 
therefore  fuch  a  word  as  Shakfpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
written.     Reed. 

Importable  is  very  often  ufed  by  Lidgate,  in  his  Prologue  to 
die  tranflation  of  The  Tragedies  gathered  by  Ihon  Bochas,  &c, 
as  well  as  by  Holinfhed. 

ImpoJ/ible  may  be  licentioufly  ufed  for  ujiaccoxintable.     Bea- 
trice has  already  faid,  that  Benedick  invents  impojjible  llanders. 
So,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 
"  You  would  look  for  fome  moft  impojjible  antick." 
Again,  in  The  Roman  A6ior,  by  Maffinger  : 

" tolofe 

*'  OurfelveSj  by  building  on  impoffible  hopes." 

Steevens, 

ImpoJJUble  may  have  been  what  Shakfpeare  wrote,  and  be 

lifed  in  the  fenfe  of  incredible  or  incoyiceivable,  both  here  and 

in  the  beginning  of  the  fcene,  where  Beatrice  fpeaks  of  impof- 

yi^'/e  llanders.     M.Mason. 

I  believe  tlie  meaning  is — with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of 
jugglers,  who  appear  to  perforin  impoffibilities.     We  have  the 

Vol.  VI.  E 
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with  a  whole  army  fliooting  at  me:  She  fpeaks 
poniards,^  and  every  word  ftabs :  if  her  breath  were 
as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living 
near  her,  fhe  would  infecl  to  the  north  ftar.  I 
would  not  marry  her,  though  flie  were  endowed 
with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  tranf- 
grefled:  fhe  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned 
fpit ;  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire 
too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ;  you  fhall  find  her 
the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel. ^  I  would  to  God, 
fome  fcholar  would  conjure  her;^  for,  certainly, 
while  fhe  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell, 
as  in  a  fan6luary ;  and  people  fin  upon  purpofe,  be- 
caufe  they  would  go  thither  ;  fo,  indeed,  all  difquiet, 
horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 


fame  epltliet  ogaln  in  Twelfth-Night :  "There  is  no  Chriftian 
can  ever  believe  fuch  impo//i('le  paffages  of  groffhefs."  So  Ford 
fays,  in  The  Merry  TVivesof  IVindfor: — "  I  will  examine  impqf- 
Jiblc  places."     Again,  in  Julius  Ccejar : 

"  Now  bid  me  run, 

*'  And  I  will  fhrive  with  things  impojjllle, 

"  And  get  the  better  of  them." 
Conveyance  was  the  common  term  in  our  author's   time  for 
Jlelght  of  hand,     Malon£. 

*  She  fpeaks  poniards,]    So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  TWJpeak  daggers  to  her — ."     Steevens. 

'  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.']    This  is  a  pleafant 

allufion  to  the  cuftora  of  ancient  poets  and  painters,  who 
reprefent  the  Furies  in  rags.     Warburton, 

j4te  is  not  one  of  the  Furies,  but  the  Goddefs  of  Revenge,  or 
Difcord.     Steevens. 

^  fojne  fcholar   would  conjure  her;']      As  Shakfpeare 

always  attributes  to  his  exorcifts  the  power  of  railing  fpirits,  he 
gives  his  conjurer,  in  this  place,  the  power  of  laying  them. 

M.  Mason. 
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Re-enter  Claudio  atid  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  fhe  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  fervice 
to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  flightell  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes^  that  you  can  devife  to  fend 
me  on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from 
the  fartheft  inch  of  Afia ;  bring  you  the  length  of 
Prefter  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great 
Cham's  beard  ;  ^  do  you  any  emballage  to  the  Pig- 
mies, rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference  with 
this  harpy  :  You  have  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  defire  your  good  com- 
pany. 

Bene.  O  God,  fir,  here's  a  difli  I  love  not ;  I 
cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue. 3  [_Exit. 

*  Lring  you  the  length  of  Prejtef  John  s  foot ;  fetch  you 

a  hair  o^'  the  great  Cham's  beard;']  i.  e.  I  will  undertake  the 
hardeft  talk,  ratlier  than  have  any  converfation  witli  lady  Bea- 
trice. Alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  accel's  to  either  of  thofe 
hionarchs,  but  more  particularly  to  the  former. 

So,  Cartwright,  in  his  comedy  called  The  Siege,  or  Love's 
Convert,  l631  : 

" bid  me  take  the  Parthian  king  by  the  beard  ;  or  draw 

an  eye-tooth  from  the  jaw  royal  of  the  Perfian  monarch." 

Such  an  achievement,  however,  Haon  of  Bovrdeaux  was 
fent  to  perform,  and  performed  it.  See  chap.  46,  edit.  l601  : 
"  —  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  tooke  out  his  foure  great  teeth, 
and  then  cut  oft'  his  beard,  and  tooke  thefeof  as  much  as 
pleafed  him."     Steevens. 

"■  Thou  muft  goe  to  the  citie  of  Babylon  to  the  Admiral 
GaudifTe,  to  bring  rne  thy  hand  full  of  the  heare  of  his  beard, 
and  foure  of  his  greatell:  teeth.  Alas,  my  lord,  (quoth  the 
Barrens,)  we  fee  well  you  delire  greatly  his  death,  when  you 
charge  him  with  fuch  a  meffage."    Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  ch.  17- 

BOWLE. 

^  ——my  lady  Tongue."]  Thus  the  quarto,  1600.  The  folio 
reads— ^Az5  lady  Tongue.     Steevens. 
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D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lofl  the 
heart  of  lignior  Benedick. 

Bejt.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ; 
and  I  gave  him  ufe  for  it,-*-  a  double  heart  for  his 
fmg-le  one  :  marry,  once  before,  he  won  it  of  me 
with  falfe  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  fay, 
I  have  loft  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  fhould  do  me,  my  lord, 
left  I  Oiould  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have 
brought  count  Claudio,  whom  you  fent  me  to  feek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count  ?  wherefore 
are  you  fad  ? 

Claud.  Not  fad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then  ?  Sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  fad,  nor  fick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well  :  but  civil,  count ;  civil  as  an 
orange,5  and  fomething  of  that  jealous  com- 
plexion.^ 

D.  Pedro.  Ffaith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to 
be  true;  though,  I'll  be  fworn,  if  he  be  fo,  his 
conceit  is  falfe.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in 
thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  have  broke  with 
her  father,  and  his  good  will  obtained :  name  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy  ! 

*  1  gave  him  ufe /or  iti]     Ufe,  in  our  author's  time, 

meant  inter efi  of  money.     Malone. 

*  — —  civil  as  an  orange,']  This  conceit  occurs  likewife  in 
Najhes  Four  Letters  confuted,  15^2:  "  For  the  order  of  my 
life,  it  is  as  civil  as  an  orange."     Steevens. 

"  of  that  jealous  complexion.']    Thus  the  quarto,  l600j 

the  folio  reads,  of  &  jealous  coviplex'ton.    Steevens. 
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Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  fay  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfe6left  herald  of  joy :  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  fay  how  much. — 
Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours :  I  give  away 
myfelf  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  coufin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  flop 
his  mouth  with  a  kifs,  and  let  him  not  fpeak, 
neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry 
heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,^  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  fide  of  care : — My  coulin  tells 
him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  fo  (he  doth,  coufin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance  !  ^ — ^Thus  goes 
every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  fun-burned;  9 

'  poor  fool,']    This  was  formerly  an  expreilion  often- 

dernefs.     See  King  Lear,  lall  fcene  :   "  And  my  poor  fool  is 
hang'd."     Malone. 

*  Good  /o7-f/,  /or  alliance  !]  Claudio  has  jnft  called  Beatrice 
coufin.  I  fuppofcj  therefore,  the  meaning  is, — Good  Lord,  here 
have  I  got  a  new  kinfman  by  marriage.     Malone. 

I  cannot  underftand  thei'e  words,  unlefs  they  imply  a  wifh  for 
the  fpeaker's  ulliunce  with  a  hulband,     Steevens. 

'  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  hut  I,  and  I  am  fun- 
burned  :]  What  is  it,  to  go  to  the  world  ?  perhaps,  to  enter  by 
marriage  into  a  fettled  ftate ;  but  why  is  the  unmarried  lady 
fan-iurnt  ?  I  believe  we  lliould  read, — Thus  goes  evei-rj  one  to 
the  wood  but  I,  and  I  am  fun-burnt.  Thus  does  every  one  but 
I  iind  a  llielter,  and  I  am  left  expofed  to  wind  and /ww.  The 
nearcji  way  to  tha  wood,  is  a  phrafe  for  the  readied  means  to 
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I  may  fit  in  a  corner^  and  cry,  heigh  ho !  for  a 
hufband. 

D.  Pedrg.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting  :  Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ? 
Your  father  got  excellent  hufbands,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days ;  your  grace  is  too  coltly  to  wear 
every  day  : — But,  I  befeech  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 
T  was  born  to  fpeak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  filence  moft  offends  me,  and  to 
be  merry  bell  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  queltion, 
you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  fure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cry'd  ;  but 
then  there  was  a  ftar  danced,  and  under  that  was  I 
born. — Coufins,  God  give  you  joy  ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  thofe  things  I  told 
you  of  ? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.^— By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Exit  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  plealant-fpirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element 

any  end.  It  is  faid  of  a  woman,  who  accepts  a  worfe  match 
than  thofe  which  {he  had  refufed,  that  ihe  has  pafled  through 
the  wood,  and  at  laft  taken  a  crooked  ftick.  But  conje6tural 
criticifm  has  always  fomething  to  abate  its  confidence.  Shak- 
fpeare,  in  Alts  we/l  that  ends  well,  ufes  the  phrafe,  to  go  to  the 
world,  for  marriage.  So  that  my  emendation  depends  only  on 
the  oppoljtion  of  wood  to  fun-burnt.     Johnson. 

I  ^xn  fun-lurnt  may  mean,  I  have  loft  my  beauty,  and  am 
confequently  no  longer  fuch  an  obje6t  as  can  tempt  a  man  to 
marry.     Steevens. 
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in  her/  my  lord :  (he  is  never  fad,  but  when  fhe 
fleeps ;  and  not  ever  fad  then ;  for  I  have  heard  my 
daughter  fay,  fhe  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappi- 
nels/  and  waked  herfelf  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
hulhand. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means ;  flie  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  fuit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O  lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themfelves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord :  Time  goes  on 
crutches,  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  fon,  which  is 
hence  a  juft  feven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief  too, 
to  have  all  things  anfwer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  fhake  the  head  at  fo  long 
g.  breathing ;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time 


*  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  m  heri]  "  Does 
not  our  life  confift  oi  the  four  elements?'''  fays  Sir  Toby,  in 
Twelfth- Night.  So,  alfo  in  King  Henry  V:  "  He  is  pure  air 
and  fire,  and  the  dull  elements  ot  earth  and  water  never  appear 
in  him."     Malone. 

^  file  hath   often  dreamed  of  unhappinefs,]     So  all  the 

editions  ;  but  Mr.  Theobald  alters  it  to,  an  happincfs,  having 
no  conception  that  unhappinefs  meant  any  thing  but  misfortune, 
and  that,  he  tliinks,  Ihe  could  not  laugh  at.  He  had  never 
heard  that  it  fignified  a  wild,  wanton,  unlucky  trick.  Thus 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their  comedy  of  The  Maid  of  the 
Mill : 

"  My  dreams  are  like  my  thoughts,  honed  and  innocent: 
"  Yours  are  unhappy."     Warburton. 
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fhall  not  go  dully  by  us ;  I  will,  in  the  interim,  un- 
dertake one  of  Hercules'  labours;  which  is,  to 
bring  iignior  Benedick,  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a 
mountain  of  affedion,  the  one  with  the  other.3     I 


'  i}i(o  a  mountain  of  affeSiion,  the  o7ie.  ivith  the  other. "^ 

A  mountain  of  affetiion  ivith  one  another,  is  a  ftrange  expreffion, 
yet  I  know  not  well  how  to  change  it.  Perhaps  it  was  originally 
written  to  hring  Benedick  and  Beatrice  into  a  mooting"  of  affec- 
tion ;  to  bring  tliem  not  to  any  more  mootings  of  contention, 
but  to  a  mooting  or  converiation  of  love.  This  reading  is  con- 
firmed by  the  prepofition  ivith ;  a  mountain  with  each  other,  or 
u/feSiion  with  each  other,  cannot  be  ufed,  but  a  mooting  with 
each  other  is  proper  and  regular.     Johnson. 

Uncommon  as  the  word  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  may  appear, 
it  is  ufed  in  feveral  of  the  old  plays,  SOj  in  Glapthorne's  IFit 
in  a  Conftable,  l63Q  : 

<(         ■ one  who  never 

"  Had  mooted  in  the  hall,  or  feen  the  revels 

"  Kept  in  the  houfe  at  Chriftmas," 
Again,  in  The  Return  from  ParnaJJus,  1606: 

'■'  It  is  a  plain  cafe,  whereon  I  mooted  in  our  temple." 
Again : 

" at  a  inooting  in  our  temple,"    Ibid. 

And  yet,  all  that  I  believe  is  meant  by  a  mountain  of  affeBion 
is,  a  great  deal  of  affection. 

In  one  of  Stanyhurlt's  poems  is  the  following  phrafe  to  denote 
a  large  quantity  of  love  : 

"  Lumps  of  love  promift,  nothing  perform'd^"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Renegado,  by  Maffinger : 

" 'tis  but  parting  with 

"  A  mountain  of  vexation." 
Thus,  alfo  in  King  Henry  VIII.  we  find  "  a  /ea  of  glory."  In 
Hamlet,  "  a  fea  of  troubles."  Again,  in  Howel's  Hi/iory  of 
Venice :  "  though  they  fee  jnoimtains  of  miferies  heaped  on 
one's  back."  Again,  in  Bacon's  Hijlory  of  King  Henry  VII : 
"  Perkin  fought  to  corrupt  the  fervants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
tower  by  mountains  of  promifes."  Again,  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors :  "  — the  mowitain  of  mad  flelh  that  claims  marriage 
of  me."  Little  can  be  inferred  from  the  prefent  offence  againft 
grammar ;  an  otfence  which  may  not  ftrictly  be  imputable  to 
Shakfpeare,  but  rather  to  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  his 
tranlcribers  or  printers.     Steevens. 
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would  fain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
to  fafhion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  miniller  fuch 
afliftance  as  I  Ihall  give  you  dire6lion. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  coll  me 
ten  nights'  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modefl  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  coulin  to  a  good  hulband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhope- 
fulleft  hufband  that  I  know  :  thus  far  can  I  praife 
him  ;  he  is  of  a  noble  ftrain,^  of  approved  valour, 
and  confirmed  honefty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
humour  your  coufin,  that  fhe  fhall  fall  in  love  with 
Benedick  : — and  I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  fo 
practice  on  Benedick,  that,  in  defpite  of  his  quick 
wit  and  his  queafy  ltomach,5  he  Ihall  fall  in  love 
with  Beatrice.     If  we  can  do  tliis,   Cupid  is  no 


Shakfpeare  has  many  phrafes  equally  harfli.  He  who  would 
hazard  fuch  expreflions  as  a  Jiorm  of  for  tune ,  a  vale  of  years, 
and  a  tempeji  of  provocation,  would  not  fcruple  to  write  a 
momitain  of  qffeciioji.     Malone. 

*  -o  noble  ./?roz«,]   i.e.  defcent,  lineage.     So,  in  The 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  viii.  f.  33  : 

"  Spmng  from  tlie  auncient  ftocke  of  prince's  ftrainc.'* 

Again,  B.  V.  c.  ix.  f.  32  : 

"  Sate  goodly  temperaunce  in  garments  clene, 

"■  And  facred  reverence  yborn  of  heavenly  JheneJ" 

It  was  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  Shadwell,  in  his  Virtuofo, 

Aft  I :  "  Gentlemen  care  not  upon  what  firain  they  get  tlieir 

fons."     Reed. 

Again,  in  King  Lear,  A6t  V.  ic.  iii : 

"  Sir,  you  have  Ihown  to-day  your  valiant  7?^fl/«." 

Steevens. 

*  ■  queafy  ftomach,]  i.  e.  fqueamifh.  So,  \\x  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : 

"  Who  queafy  with  his  infolence  already — ."  Steeven-s. 
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longer  an  archer  ;  his  glory  fhall  be  ours,  for  we 
are  the  only  love-g-ods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will 
tell  }ou  my  drift.  [^Ejceunt. 


SCENE  11. 

u4nother  Room  in  Leonato's  Houfe. 
Enter  Don  John  and  Boeachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  fo  ;  the  count  Claudio  fhall  marry 
the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  crofs  it. 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  crofs,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinable  to  me :  I  am  lick  in  difpleafure 
to  him ;  and  whatfoever  comes  athwart  his  affec- 
tion, ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canit  thou 
crofs  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honeftly,  mv  lord  ;  but  fo  covertly 
that  no  diflionefly  fhall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordfhip,  a  year  fince, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the 
waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unfeafonable  inftant  of  the 
night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  cham- 
ber-window. 

D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death 
of  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poifon  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  prince  your  brother ;  fpare  not  to 
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teli  him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  mar- 
rying the  renowned  Claudio  (whofe  eftimation  do 
you  mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  ftale^  fuch 
a  one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  lliall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  mifufe  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato  ;  Look 
you  for  any  other  if] lie  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  defpite  them,  I  will  endeavour 
any  thing. 

^  Bora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 

*  Bora.  Go  thcn,^find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don  Pedro  and 
the  count  Claudio,  alone:  tell  them,  that  you  know  that  Hero 

loves  me; offer  them  injiances;    which  Jliall  hear  no  lej's 

likelihood,  than  to  fee  mc  at  her  cJiainher-windoiv ;  hear  me 
call  Margaret,  Hero;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio ;  ajid 
bring  them  to  fee  this,  the  very  night  before  the  intended 
ivedding  :~\  Thus  the  whole  ftream  of  the  editions  from  the 
firft  quarto  downwards.  I  am  obliged  here  to  give  a  lliort 
account  of  tlie  plot  depending^  tliat  the  emendation  I  have 
made  may  appear  the  more  clear  and  unqueftionable.  The 
bulinefs  Hands  thus:  Claudio,  a  favourite  of  th^Arragon  prince, 
is,  by  his  interceHions  with  her  father,  to  be  married  to  fair 
Hero ;  Don  John,  natural  brother  of  the  prince,  and  a  hater 
of  Claudio,  is  in  his  fpleen  zealous  to  difappoint  the  match. 
Borachio,  a  rafcally  dependant  on  Don  John,  offers  his  allillance, 
and  engages  to  break  off  the  marriage  by  tliis  ftratagem.  "  Tell 
the  prince  and  Claudio  (fays  he)  that  Hero  is  in  love  \\\\1\  me; 
they  won't  believe  it :  offer  them  proofs,  as,  that  they  fliaU  fee 
me  converfe  with  her  in  her  chamber- window.  I  am  in  the 
good  graces  of  her  waiting-woman,  Margaret ;  and  I'll  prevail 
with  Margaret,  at  a  dead  hour  of  night,  to  perfonate  her  miftref'J 
Hero ;  do  you  then  bring  the  Prince  and  Claudio  to  overhear 
our  difcoiirfe ;  and  they  Ihall  have  tlie  torment  to  hear  me  ad- 
drefs  Margaret  by  the  name  of  Hero,  and  her  fay  fweet  things 
to  me  by  the  name  of  Claudio." — ^I'his  is  the  fubftance  of 
Borachio's  device  to  make  Hero  fufpeited  of  dilloyalty ;  and  to 
break  off  her  match  with  Claudio,  But,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  could  it  difpleale  Claudio,  to  hear  his  miilrefs  making 
ufe  of  his  name  tenderly  ?     If  he  faw  another  man  with  her. 
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Ik>n  Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio,  alone :  tell  them, 
that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  mtend  a  kind  of 
zeal  ^  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  as — in  love  of 
your  brother's  honour  who  hath  made  this  match ; 
and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be 
cozened  with  the  lemblance  of  a  maid, — that  you 
have  dilcovered  thus.  They  will  fcarcely  believe 
this  without  trial :  offer  them  inftances ;  which  Ihall 


and  heard  her  call  him  Claadio,  he  might  reafonably  think  her 
betrayed,  but  not  have  the  fame  reafou  to  accuie  her  of  difloy- 
alty.  Befides,  how  could  her  muning  Claudio,  make  the  Pnnce 
and  Claudio  believe  that  fhe  loved  Borachio,  as  he  defires  Don 
John  to  infinuate  to  them  that  llie  did  ?  The  circuniftances 
weighed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  pallage  ought  to  be  reformed, 
as  I  have  fettled  in  the  text — hcai-  me  call  Margaret,  Hero; 
hear  Margaret  term  me,  Borachio.     Theobald. 

Though  I  have  followed  Mr.  Theobald's  dire6tion,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  change  of  names  is  abfolutely  necelfary. 
Claudio  would  naturally  refent  the  circumftance  of  hearing 
another  called  by  his  own  name ;  becaufe,  in  tliat  cafe,  bafenefs 
of  treachery  would  j^ppear  to  be  aggravated  by  wantonnefs  of 
infult ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  would  imagine  the  perfon  fo 
diftinguithed  to  be  Borachio,  becaufe  Don  John  was  previoully 
to  have  informed  both  him  and  Don  Pedro,  that  Borachio  was 
the  favoured  lover.     Steevens. 

We  fliould  furely  read  Borachio  Inftead  of  Clajidio.  There 
could  be  no  reafon  why  Margaret  Ihould  call  him  Claudio  j 
and  that  would  ill  agree  witli  what  Borachio  fays  in  the  laft 
A6t,  where  he  declares  that  Margaret  knew  not  what  fhe  did 
when  the  fpoke  to  him.     M.  Mason. 

Claudio  would  naturally  be  enraged  to  find  his  miftrefs.  Hero, 
(for  fuch  he  would  imagine  Margaret  to  be,)  addrefs  Borachio, 
or  any  otlier  man,  by  his  name,  as  he  might  fuppofe  tha';  flie 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Claudio  in  confequence  of  a  fecret 
agreement  between  them,  as  a  cover,  in  cafe  fhe  were  over- 
heard ;  and  he  would  know,  without  a  poflibility  of  error,  that 
it  was  not  Claudio,  with  whom,  in  iaSi,  Ihe  converfed. 

Malone. 

'  'intend  a  kind  of  zeal — ]  i.  e.  pretend.     So,  in  King 

Richard  111: 

**  Intending  deep  fufpicion."     Steeveks. 
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bear  no  lefs  likeliiiood,  than  to  fee  me  at  her 
chamber-window;  hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero; 
hear  Margaret  term  me  Borachio ;  and  bring  them 
to  lee  thisj  the  very  night  before  the  intended  wed- 
ding :  for,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  fo  faihion  die 
matter,  that  Hero  fhall  be  abfent ;  and  there  ihsM 
appear  fuch  feeming  truth  of  Hero's  difloyalty,  that 
jealoufy  fliall  be  call'd  alllirance,  and  all  the  prepa- 
ration overthrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverfe  iffue  it  can, 
I  will  put  it  in  pra6lice :  Be  cunning  in  the  work- 
ing this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thoufand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  conftant  in  the  accufation,  and  my 
cunning  fhall  not  fhame  me. 

D.  John.  I  will  prefently  go  leani  their  day  of 
marriage.  \_Exeimi^ 

SCENE  IIL 

Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy. 

Bene.  Boy, — 

Boy.  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book;  bring' 
it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard.^ 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  fir. 

Bene.   I  know  that; — but  I  would  have  fhee 

' in  the  orchard.]  Gardens  were  anciently  called  or- 
chards.    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

**  The  orchard  walls  are  highj  and  haj-d  to  elimb,'" 

Steeven^. 
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hence,  and  here  again.  [^Exit  Boy.] — I  do  much 
wonder,  that  one  man,  feeing  how  much  another 
man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to 
love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  fuch  fhallow  fol- 
lies in  others,  become  the  argumeiU  of  his  own 
fcorn,  by  falling  in  love :  And  fuch  a  man  is 
Claudio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  mu- 
lick  with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife  ;  and  now  had 
he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have 
known,  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot, 
to  fee  a  good  armour;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten 
nights  awake,  carving  the  fafhion  of  a  new  doublet.^ 
He  was  wont  to  fpeak  plain,  and  to  the  purpofe, 
like  an  honelt  man,  and  afoldier;  and  now  is  he 

^  • carvhig  the  fajliion  of  a  new  doublet.'}    This  folly,  fo 

confpicuous  in  the  gallants  of  former  ages,  is  laughed  at  by 
all  our  comic  writers.  So,  in  Greene's  Farewell  fo  Folly,  1617  : 
"  We  are  almoil  as  fantaliic  as  the  Englifli  gentleman  that  is 
painted  naked,  with  a  pair  of  llieers  in  his  hand,  as  not  being 
refolved  after  what  fafhion  to  have  his  coat  cut."     Steevens. 

The  Engliih  gentleman  in  the  above  extra6l  alludes  to  a  plate 
in  Borde's  Introduction  of  Knowledge.  In  Barnaby  Riche's 
Faults  and  nothing  hut  Faults,  4to.  1606,  p.  6,  we  have  tlie 
following  account  oi  ?l  Fajhionmonger :  " — here  comes  firfl: 
the  Fafliionmonger  that  fpends  his  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
futes.  Alas  !  good  gentleman,  there  is  Ibmething  amilTe  with 
him.  I  perceive  it  by  his  fad  and  heavie  countenance  :  for  my 
life  his  tailer  and  he  are  at  fome  fquare  about  the  making  of 
his  new  fute  ;  he  hath  cut  it  after  tlie  old  ftampe  of  fome  llale 
falhion  that  is  at  the  leaft  of  a  whole  fortnight's  Handing." 

Reed. 
The  Englifh  gentleman  is  reprefented  [by  Borde]  naked,  with 
a  pair  of  tailors  fheers  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  on 
his  arm,  with  the  following  verfes  : 

"  I  am  an  Englilbman,  and  naked  I  ftand  here, 
"  Muting  in  my  mynde  what  rayment  I  ihall  were, 
"  For  now  I  will  ware  this,  and  now  I  will  were  that, 
"  Now  I  will  were  I  cannot  tell  what,"  &c. 
See  Camden's  Rmialnes,  lQ\4,  p.  17.     Malone. 
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tuni'd  orthographer ;  ^  his  words  are  a  very  fantafti- 
cal  banquet,  jult  fo  many  flrange  dillies.  May  I  be  fo 
converted,  and  fee  with  thefe  eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
think  not  :  I  will  not  be  fvvorn,  but  love  may  tranf- 
form  me  to  an  oyfter  ;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyfter  of  me,  he  fhall  never 
make  me  fuch  a  fool.  One  woman  is  fair  ;  yet  I 
am  well :  another  is  wife ;  yet  I  am  well :  another 
virtuous ;  yet  I  am  well :  but  till  all  graces  be  in 
one  woman,  one  woman  fhall  not  come  in  my 
grace.  Rich  fhe  fhall  be,  that's  certain ;  wife,  or 
I'll  none  ;  virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her ;  lair, 
or  I'll  never  look  on  her  ;  mild,  or  come  not  near 
me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  dif- 
courfe,  an  excellent  mufician,  and  her  hair  fhall  be 
of  what  colour  it  pleafe  God.-  Ha !  the  prince 
and  monfieur  Love !  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour- 

\Jf'ithdraivs, 

^  ^——'Orthographer ;']  The  old  copies  read — orthography. 
Corre6ted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Steevens. 

*  and  her  hair  Jhall  be  of  what  colour  it  pleafe  God.'] 

Perhaps  Benedick  alludes  to  a  fafliion,  very  common  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare,  tliat  of  dying  the  hair. 

Stubbes,  in  his  Jnatomy  of  ylbufes,  \5g5,  fpeaking  of  the 
attires  of  women's  heads,  fays  :  "  If  any  have  haire  of  her 
owne  naturall  growing,  which  is  not  faire  ynough,  then  will 
they  die  it  in  divers  colours."     Steevens. 

The  praftice  of  dying  the  hair  was  one  of  thofe  fafliions  fo 
frequent  before  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  to  be  tliought 
worthy  of  particular  animadverfion  from  the  pulpit.  In  the 
Homily  againft  excefs  of  apparel,  b.  I.  1547,  after  mentioning 
the  common  excufes  of  forae  nice  and  vain  women  for  painting 
their  faces,  dying  their  hair,  &c.  the  preacher  breaks  out  into 
tlie  following  inveftive :  "  Who  can  paynt  her  face,  and  curie 
her  heere,  and  chaunge  it  into  an  unnaturall  coloure,  but 
therein  doth  worke  reprofe  to  her  Maker  who  made  lier  ?  as 
thoughe  flie  coulde  make  herfelfe  more  comelye  than  God  hath 
appoynted  tlie  meafure  of  her  beautie.  What  do  thefe  women 
but  go  about  to  refourme  tliat  which  God  hatli  made  ?  not 
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Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  fhall  we  hear  this  mufick  ? 

Claud.    Yea,    my   good   lord : — How  flill   the 
evening  is. 
As  huHi'd  on  purpofe  to  grace  harmony  ! 

jD.  Pedro.    See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 
himfelf  ? 

Claud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  mufick  ended. 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth.^ 

Icnov/yng  that  all  thynges  naturall  Is  the  worke  of  God :  and 
thynges  difguyfed  and  unnatural  be  the  workes  of  the  devyllj" 
&c.     Reed. 

Or  he  may  allude  to  the  fafhion  of  wearing  falfe  hair,  "  of 
whatever  colour  it  pleafed  God."  So,  in  a  lubfequent  fcene : 
*'  I  like  the  new  tire  within,  if  the  hair  were  a  thought 
browner."  Fines  Moryfon,  defcribing  the  drefs  of  the  ladies 
of  Shakfpeare's  time,  fays :  "  Gentlewomen  virgins  weare 
gownes  clofe  to  the  body,  and  aprons  of  fine  linnen,  and  go 
bareheaded,  with  their  hair  curioully  knotted,  and  raifed  at  the 
forehead,  but  many  (againft  the  cold,  as  they  fay,)  weare  caps 
of  hair  that  is  not  their  ow7i."  See  The  Two  Gentlemen  oj 
Verona.     Malone. 

The  pra6tice  of  colouring  the  hair  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
receives  confiderable  illutlration  from  Maria  Magdalene  her 
Life  and  Repentance,  1567,  where  Injidelitie  (the  Vice)  recom- 
mends her  to  a  goldfmith  to  die  her  hair  yellow  with  fome  pre- 
paration, when  it  (hould  fade ;  and  Carnal  Concupifcence  tells 
her  like  wife  that  there  was  "  other  geare  befides  goldfmith's 
water,"  for  the  purpofe.     Douce. 

^  Pedro.  See  you  where  Be?iedick  hath  hid  himfelf? 
Claudio.   O,  very  well,  my  lord  :  the  mufick  ended. 
We  II  Jit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth.']   i.  e.  we  will  be 
even  with  the  fox  now  difcovered.     So  the  word  kid,  or  kiddCf 
jfignifies  in  Chaucer : 

"  The  footlifaftnefs  that  now  is  hid, 

"  Without  coverture  {hall  be  kid, 

"  When  I  undoen  have  this  dreming." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  2171,  &c. 
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Enter  Balthazar,  2vit/L  miifich.'^ 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  fong 
again. 5 

Balth.  O  good  my  lord,  tax  not  fo  bad  a  voice 
To  flander  mulick  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witnefs  ftill  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  Itrange  face  on  his  own  perfe6lion  : — 
I  pray  thee,  ling,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Becaufe  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  ling : 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  fuit 

"  Perceiv'd  or  iliew'd. 

"  He  kidde  anon  his  bone  was  not  broken." 

Troilus  and  CnJJida,  Lib.  I.  208, 
"  With  that  anon  fterte  out  daungere, 
"  Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hidde ; 
"  His  mahce  in  his  cheere  was  kidde. '' 

Rommint  of  the  Rofe,  2130.     Grey. 

It  is  not  impoflible  but  that  Shakipeare  chofe  on  this  occafion 
to  employ  an  antiquated  word ;  and  yet  if  any  future  editor 
fliould  choofe  to  read — hid  fox,  he  may  obferve  that  Hamlet 
has  faid — "  Hide  fox  and  all  after."     Steevens. 

Dr.  Warbvurton  reads  as  Mr.  Steevens  propofes.     Malone. 

A  kid-fox  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  young  fox  or  cul\  In 
As  you  like  it,  we  have  the  expreffion  of — "  two  dog-apes. 

RlTSON, 

*  '  with  mufck.']     I  am  not  fure  that  this  ftage -direftion 

(taken  from  the  quarto,  16OO,)  is  proper.  Balthazar  might  have 
been  deligned  at  once  for  a  vocal  and  an  inftrumental  performer. 
Shakfpeare's  orcheflra  was  hardly  numerous ;  and  the  firft  folio, 
inftead  of  Balthazar,  only  gives  us  Jacke  JVilfon,  the  name  of 
the  a6lor  who  reprefented  him.     Steevens. 

5  Come,  Balthazar,  we  II  hear  that  fan g  again.']  Balthazar, 
the  mufician  and  fervant  to  Don  Pedro,  was  perhaps  thus  named 
from  the  celebrated  Baltazarini,  called  De  Beaujoyeux,  an  Italian 
performer  on  tlie  violin,  who  was  in  the  higheli  tiame  and  favour 
at  the  court  of  Henry  JI.  of  France,  1577.     Burney. 

Vol.  VI.  F 
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To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy  ;  yet  he  wooes  ; 
Yet  will  he  I'wcar,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come: 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Bjlth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  thefe  are  very  crotchets  that  he 
fpeaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forfooth,  and  noting  !  ^  [_Mufick. 

Bene.  Now,  Divine  air!  now  is  his  foul  ra- 
vifhed  ! — Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  fheeps'  guts  fhould 
hale  fouls  out  of  men's  bodies  ?— Well,  a  horn  for 
my  money,  when  all's  done. 

Balthazar  fings. 

I. 

Balth.  Sigh  no  morCy  ladies,  Jigh  no  more^ 
Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  infea,  and  one  on  JJiore; 
To  one  thing  cojijiant  never  : 
Then  Jigh  notfo. 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  hlith  and  bonny ; 
Converting  all  your  founds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

*— — awrf  noting!]  The  old  copies — nothing.  The  correc* 
tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,     Malone. 

'  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  Jigh  no  more,'] 

"  Weep  no  inorcj  wofiil  fliepherds,  weep  no  nnore," 

Milton's  Lycidas.    Steevens, 
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II. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  fing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  Jo  dull  and  heavy  ^ 

The  fraud  of  men  zvas  ever  Jo, 
Since Jummer fr ft  was  leavy. 
Thenfigh  not  Jo,  &c. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  fong. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  linger,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha  ?  no ;  no,  faith ;  thou  fmgeft  well 
enough  for  a  fliift. 

Bene.  [j4jide^  An  he  had  been  a  dog,  that 
fhould  have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged 
him  :  and,  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mif- 
chief !  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,^ 
come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it. 

D.Pedro.  Yea,  marry;  [To  Claudio.] — Dofl 
thou  hear,  Balthazar  ?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  fome 
excellent  mufick ;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would 
have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 

Balth.  The  beft  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  fo :  farewell.  [Exeunt  Baltha- 
zar and  mufck.']  Come  hither,  Leonato :  What 
was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day  ?  that  your  niece 
Beatrice  was  in  love  with  lignior  Benedick  ? 


*  1  pray  God,  his  had  voice  bode  no  mifchief !    I  had 

as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,]   i.  e.  the  owl ;  yuKTixtjpcc.^. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  fc.  vi : 

"  The  night-crow  cried,  alading  lucklefi  time.'''' 

Steevens^ 
Thus  alfo,  Milton,  in  L Allegro  : 

"  And  the  night-raven  lings."     DotrcE, 
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Claud.  O,  ay : — Stalk  on,  ftalk  on  ;  the  fowl 
fits.9  \_^4fide  to  Pedko.]  I  did  never  think  that 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither  ;  but  moft  wonderful, 
that  flie  fliould  fo  dote  on  fignior  Benedick,  whom 
{he  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  feemed  ever  to 
abhor. 

Bene.  Is't  poiiible  ?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
corner  ?  \_u4fide. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what 
to  think  of  it ;    but  that  fhe  loves  him  with  an 


'  Stalk  on,  Jialk  on;  the  fotvl  Jits.']  This  is  an  allufion  to 
the  Jialkitig-horfc ;  a  horfe  either  real  or  faftitious,  by  which 
the  fowler  anciently  ihekered  himfelf  from  the  fight  of  tlie 
game. 

Soj  in  The  Honeji  Laivyer,   I616: 

"  Lye  there,  thou  happy  warranted  cafe 

"  Of  any  villain.     Thou  haft  been  TC\y  J'talking-horje 

"  Now  thefe  ten  months." 
Again,  in  the  25tli  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolhion  : 

"  One  underneath  his  horfe  to  get  a  flioot  doth  Jialk." 
Again,  in  his  Mufes^  Elyjlum  : 

"  Then  underneath  my  horfe,  \  Jialk  my  game  to  ftrikc.'^ 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  New  Shreds  of  the  Old  Snare,  by  John  Gee,  quarto, 
.p.  23  :  "  Metliinks  I  behold  the  cunning  fowler,  fuch  as  I  have 
knowne  in  the  fenne  countries  and  els-where,  that  doe  flioot  at 
woodcockes,  fnipes,  and  wilde  fowle,  by  fneaking  behind  a 
painted  cloth  which  they  carrey  before  them,  having  pictured  in 
it  theJJiape  of  a  horfe;  which  while  the  filly  fowle  gazeth  on, 
it  is  knockt  down  with  hale  Ihot,  and  fo  put  in  the  fowler's 
budget."     Reed. 

Aftalking-lull,  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  him,  was  fometimes 
Tifed  for  deceiving  the  game  3  as  may  be  feen  from  a  very  elegant 
c\xi  in  Loniceri  Venatus  et  Aucupium.  Francofurti,  1582,  4to. 
and  from  a  print  by  F.  Valeggio,  with  the  motto — ^ 

"  Vejte  loves  oper it,  dun  Jiurnos  J'allit  edaces." 

Douce. 
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enraged  affedion, — it  is  palt  the  infinite  of 
thought.9 

jD.  Pedro.  May  be,  fhe  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.    O  God  !  counterfeit !    There  never  was 

^  hut  that  JJie  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection, — it 

is  pafi  the  infinite  of  thought.']  It  is  inipoliible  to  make  fenfe 
and  grammar  of  this  fpeech.  And  the  realbn  is,  that  the  two 
beginnings  of  two  different  fentences  are  jumbled  together  and 
made  one.  For — but  that  Jhe  loves  him  icith  an  enraged  affec- 
tio7i,  is  only  part  of  a  fentence,  which  fhould  conclude  thus, — 
is  moji  certain.  But  a  new  idea  ftriking  the  fpeaker,  he  leaves 
his  fentence  unfiniflied,  and  turns  to  another, — It  is  pqji  the 
i?ifi7iite  of  thought, — which  is  Hkewife  left  mifinilhed ;  for  it 
Ihould  conclude  thus — to  fay  hoiv  great  that  affeftion  is.  Thofe 
broken  disjointed  fentences  are  ufual  in  converfation.  However, 
there  is  one  word  wrong,  which  yet  perplexes  the  fenfe ;  and 
tliat  is  infinite.  Human  thought  cannot  furely  be  called  infinite 
with  any  kind  of  figurative  propriety.  I  fuppofe  the  true  reading 
was  definite.  This  makes  the  palfage  intelligible.  It  is  pqjt  the 
definite  of  thought, — i.  e.  it  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  how 
great  that  affeftion  is.  Shakfpeare  ufes  tlie  vvord  again  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  Cyvibeline  : 

"  For  ideots,  in  this  cafe  of  favour,  would 
"■  Be  wifely  definite — ." 
i.  e.  could  tell  how  to  pronounce  or  determine  in  the  cafe. 

Warburtok. 

Here  are  difficulties  raifed  only  to  fhow  how  eafily  they  can 
be  removed.  The  plain  fenfe  is,  /  ktiow  not  what  to  think 
otherwife,  but  that  Jhe  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affeftion  : 
It  (this  affeftion)  is  paji  the  infinite  of  thought.  Here  are  no 
abrupt  flops,  or  imperfeft  fentences.  Injiniie  may  well  enoiagh 
ftand  ;  it  is  ufed  by  more  careful  writers  for  indefinite  :  and  tlie 
fpeaker  only  means,  that  thought,  though  in  itfelf  unhQH7uiedj 
cannot  reach  or  eftimate  tlie  degree  of  her  pafuon.    Johkson. 

The  meaning,  I  think  is, — but  with  what  an  enraged-  affec- 
tion Jhe  loves  him,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  thought  to  conceive. 

Maloxf. 
Shakfpeare  has  a  fimilar  exprefiion  in  King  John  : 
"  Beyond  the  infnite  and  boundlefs  reach 
*'  Of  mercy—."     Steevens, 
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counterfeit  of  pillion  came  fo  near  the  life  of  paf- 
fion,  as  fhe  difcovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effe6ls  of  paffion  fliows 
flie? 

Claud,  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fifh  will  bite. 

\_AJide, 

Leon.  What  efFe6ls,  my  lord  !  She  will  fit  you,- — 
You  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You  amaze 
me  :  I  would  have  thought  her  fpirit  had  been  in- 
vincible againll  all  aflaults  of  afFe^lion. 

Leon,  I  would  have  fworn  it  had,  my  lord  j 
efpecially  againft  Benedick. 

Bene.  \_Afide^  I  fhould  think  this  a  gull,  but 
that  the  white-bearded  fellow  fpeaks  it :  knavery 
cannot,  fure,  hide  itfelf  in  fuch  reverence. 

Claud.  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection ;  hold  it  up, 

\_Afide, 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  fhe  made  her  afFe6lion  known 
to  Benedick  ? 

Leon.  No  ;  and  fwears  fhe  never  will :  that's 
"her  torment. 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed ;  fo  your  daughter  fays  : 
Shall  /,  fays  fhe,  that  have  Jo  oft  encountered  him 
withfcorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him  ? 

Leon.  This  fays  fhe  now  when  fhe  is  beginning 
to  write  to  him  :  for  fhe'll  be  up  twenty  times  a 
night ;  and  there  will  fhe  fit  in  her  fmock,  till  fhe 
have  writ  a  fheet  of  paper :  - — my  daughter  tells 
us  all. 

'  This  fays  Jhe  now  when  JJie  is  legijining  to  write  to  him  : 
Jor  Jhe'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night;  and  there  will  Jlie  Jit  in 
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Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  fheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jell  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O  ! — When  (he  had  writ  it,  and  was 
reading  it  over,  flie  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
between  the  fheet  ? — 

Claud.  That. 

Leon.    O  !    fhe  tore  the  letter  into  a  thoufand 


her  pinoch,  till  Jlie  have  writ  a  Jliect  of  paper  :"]  Shakfpeare 
has  more  than  once  availed  himfelf  of  fuch  incidents  as  occurred 
to  him  from  hiftory,  &c.  to  compliment  the  princes  before  whom 
his  pieces  were  performed.  A  flriking  inftance  of  flattery  to 
James  occurs  in  Macbeth  ;  perhaps  the  pailage  here  quoted  was 
not  lefs  grateful  to  Elizabeth,  as  it  apparently  alludes  to  an 
extraordinary  trait  in  one  of  the  letters  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  the  hated  Marj^  to  Bothwell : 

"  I  am  nakit,  and  ganging  to  Deep,  and  zit  I  ceafe  not  to 
fcribble  all  this  paper,  in  fo  meikle  as  relt  is  thairof."  That  is, 
I  am  naked,  and  going  to  llcep,  and  yet  I  ceafe  not  to  fcribble 
to  the  end  of  my  paper,  much  as  there  remains  of  it  unwritten 
on.     Henley. 

Mr.  Henley's  obfervation  mull:  fall  to  the  ground ;  the  word 
in  every  edition  of  Mary's  letter  which  Shakfpeare  could  poliibly 
have  feen,  being  irkit,  not  nakit.  The  French  verfion  (as  Mr. 
Whitaker  obferves  in  his  Vindication  of  this  unfortunate  Prin- 
cefs,  2d  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  522,  &c.)  "  we  know  to  talk  egregious 
nonfenfe  at  times. — It  even  miftakes  irkit  for  nakit;  ftrips  tlie 
delicate  Queen  in  the  month  of  January,  and  at  the  hour  of 
midnight ;  and  keeps  her  in  this  fituation  '  toute  nue,'  without 
even  the  cover  of  a  fmock  upon  her,  writing  3  long  letter  to  her 
lover."  Jrkit,  Scotch,  is  likewife  rendered  "  nudatoe/'  by  the 
Latin  tranflator. 

"  I  am  irkif'  means,  I  am  vexed,  uneafy.  So,  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  JJtrophel  and  Stella  : 

"  And  is  even  irkt  that  fo  fweete  comedie 

"  By  fuch  unfuted  fpeech  fliould  liindred  be." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it  : 

"  And  yet  it  irks  me,'  the  poor  dappled  fools,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI : 

"  It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng'd,"    Steevens. 
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half-pence ;  ^  railed  at  herfelf,  that  flie  Ihould  be  To 
immodeft  to  write  to  one  that  fhe  knew  would 
flout  her :  /  nieafure  him,  fays  fhe,  bi/  my  oicn 
Jpirit ;  for  I  Jhould  Jlout  him,  if  he  ivrit  to  me ; 
yea,  though  I  love  him,   I  Jliould. 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  ihe  falls, 
weeps,  fobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
curfes  ; — 0  fweet  Benedick  !  God  give  me  patience/ 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed  ;  my  daughter  fays  lb : 
and  the  ecflafy^  hath  fo  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  fometime  afraid  fhe  will  do  a  deipe- 
rate  outrage  to  herfelf ;  It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of 
it  by  fome  other,  if  fhe  will  not  difcover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a 
fport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worfe. 

D.  Pedro.   An  he  fliould,  it  were  an  alms  to 


^   0  /  Jlie  tore  the  letter  into  a  thovfand  halfpence ;]   i,  e.  into 

a  thoufand  pieces  of  the  fame  bignefs.     So,  in  As  you  like  if  : 

"  •         they  were  all  like  one  another,  as  halfpence  are." 

Theobald. 
A  farthing,  and  perhaps  a  halfpe?iny,  was  ufed  to  fignify  an)' 
fmall  particle  or  divifion.     So,  in  the  chara6ter  of  the  Prior e/s 
in  Chancer : 

"  That  in  hin-e  cuppe  was  no  fer thing  fene 

"  Of  grefe,  whan  flie  dronken  hadde  hire  draught." 

Prol.  to  the  Cant.  Tales,  Tyrwhitt's  edit,  v.  135. 

Steevens. 
'See  Mortimeriridos,  by  Michael  Drayton,  4to.  ISgQ: 
"■  She  now  begins  to  write  unto  her  lover, — 
"  Then  turning  back  to  read  what  fhe  had  writ, 
*'  She  teyrs  the  paper,  and  condemns  her  wit." 

Malone, 

*  and  the  ecftafy — ]    i.e.  alienation  of  mind.     So,  in 

The  Tcnipcji,  A6t  III.  fc  iii :  "  Hinder  them  from  what  this 
fcjiajy  may  now  provoke  them  to."     Steevens, 
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hang  him  :  She's  an  excellent  fweet  lady  ;  and,  out 
of  all  fufpicion,  fhe  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  fhe  is  exceeding  wife. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O  my  lord,  wifdom  and  blood  5  combating 
in  fo  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that 
blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  forry  for  her,  as  I  have 
jufi;  caufe,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would,  die  had  beftowed  this  dotage 
on  me;  I  would  have  daif'd^  all  other  refpe6ls,  and 
made  her  half  myfelf :  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of 
it,  and  hear  what  he  will  fay. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  furcly,  fhe  will  die :  for  fhe 
fays,  (lie  will  die  if  he  love  her  not ;  and  fhe  will 
die  ere  fhe  makes  her  love  known ;  and  fhe  will  die 
if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  flie  will  'bate  one  breath 
of  her  accufiiomed  croffiiefs. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  fhe  fhould  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  poffible  he'll  fcorn  it ; 
for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible 
fpirit.7 

^  and  blood — ]     I  fuppofe   Hood,  in  this  inftance,  to 

xtiedid  nature,  or  difpofition.     So,  in  The  YorkJ/i ire  Tragedy  : 

"  For  'tis  our  Hood  to  love  what  we're  forbidden." 
See  p.  45,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

Blood  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  ilfed  by  our  author  in 
the  I'enfe  of  pajjion,  or  rather  temperament  of  body.    Malone. 

*  have  dafF'd — ]    To  daff  is  the  fame  as  to  doff,  to  do 

off,  to  put  afide.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

" to  doff  their  dire  diftrelfes,"     Steevens. 

'  ——— contemptible /^ir/V.]  That  is,  a  temper  inclined  to 
fcorn  and  contempt.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  our 
author  ufeg  his  verbal  adjeftives  with  great  licence.     There  is 
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Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man.^ 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward 
happinefs. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wife. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  fhow  fome  fparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  He61:or,  I  afTure  you :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  fay  he  is  wife ;  for 
either  he  avoids  them  with  great  difcretion,  or  un- 
dertakes them  with  a  moft  chriftian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  muft  neceffiirily 
keep  peace ;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  fo  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth 
fear  God,  howfoever  it  feems  not  in  him,  by  fome 
large  jefls  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  forry  for  your 
niece :  Shall  we  go  fee  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of 
her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord ;  let  her  wear  it 
out  with  good  counfel. 

therefore  no  need  of  changing  tlie  word  with  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  to  contemptuous.     Johnson. 

In  the  argument  to  Darius,  a  tragedy,  by  Lord  Sterline,  iGDS, 
it  is  faid,  tliat  Darius  wrote  to  Alexander  "  in  a  proud  and  con- 
temptible manner."  In  this  place  contemptible  certainly  means 
contemptuous. 

Again,  Drayton,  in  the  24th  Song  of  his  Polyolbion,  fpeaking 
in  praife  of  a  hermit,  fays,  that  he — 

"  The  mad  tumultuous  world  contemptibly  forfook, 
"  And  to  his  quiet  cell  by  Crowland  him  betook." 

Steevens. 

•  a  very  proper  man.]   i.  e,  a  very  handfome  one.     Soj 

in  Othello  : 

"  This  Ludovico  is  a  proper  man."     Steevexs. 
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Leon.  Nay,  that's  impoffible ;  fhe  may  wear  her 
heart  out  lirit, 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we'll  hear  further  of  it  by  your 
daughter ;  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick 
well :  and  I  could  wifh  he  would  modellly  examine 
himfelf,  to  fee  how  much  he  is  unworthy  fo  good 
a  lady  .9 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I 
will  never  trull  my  expe(5i:ation.  [^^Jide. 

D.  Tedro.  Let  there  be  the  fame  net  fpread  for 
her  ;  and  that  mufi:  your  daughter  and  her  gentle- 
woman carry.  The  fport  will  be,  when  they  hold 
one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage,  and  no  fuch 
matter ;  that's  the  fcene  that  I  would  fee,  which 
will  be  merely  a  dumb  fliow.  Let  us  fend  her  to 
call  him  in  to  dinner.  [AJide. 

\_Exeunt  Z)o?2  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato, 

Benedick  advances  from  the  Arbour. 

Bene.  This  can  be  no  trick  :  The  conference  was 
fadly  borne.' — They  have  the  truth  of  this  from 
Hero.  They  feem  to  pity  the  lady  ;  it  feems,  her 
afFe^lions  have  their  full  bent.-     Love  me  !   why,  it 

^  mnvorthy  fo  good  a  lady.']    Thus  the  quarto,   16OO. 

The  firfl;  folio  unneceffarily  reads — "  unworthy  to  have  fo  good 
a  lady."     Steevens. 

*  was  fadhj  lorne.']   i.e.  was  ferioully  carried  on. 

Steevens. 

* have  their  full  bent.]    Metaphor  from  the  exercife  of 

the  bow.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  And  here  give  up  ourfelves  in  the  full  bent, 
"  To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet." 
The  firft  folio  reads — "  the  full  bent."     1  have  followed  th« 
((juartOj  1600.     Steevens. 
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muil:  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  ceiifured  : 
they  fay,  I  will  bear  myfelf  proudly,  if  I  perceive 
the  love  come  from  her ;  they  fay  too,  that  Ihe  will 
rather  die  than  give  any  fign  of  atFedtion. — I  did 
never  think  to  marry  : — I  mufl  not  feem  proud  : — 
Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detra^lions,  and 
can  put  them  to  mending.  They  fay,  the  lady  is 
fair ;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them  witnefs  ;  and 
virtuous  ; — 'tis  fo,  I  cannot  reprove  it ;  and  wife, 
but  for  loving  me  : — By  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition 
to  her  wit ; — nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly, 
for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her. — ^I  may 
chance  have  fome  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
broken  on  me,  becaufe  I  have  railed  fo  long  againft 
marriage  ;  But  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man 
loves  the  meat  in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure 
in  his  age :  Shall  quips,  and  fentences,  and  thefe 
paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  avi'e  a  man  from  the 
career  of  his  humour  ?  No  :  Thp  world  muft  be 
peopled.  When  I  faid,  I  would  c|ie  a  bachelor,  I 
did  not  think  I  fhould  live  till  I  were  married. — 
Here  comes  Beatrice :  By  this  day,  fhe's  a  fair  lady  ; 
I  do  fpy  fome  marks  of  love  in  her. 

JEnter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Againfl  my  will,  I  am  fent  to  bid  yon 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  thofe  thanks, 
than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  been 
painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

B^fiNE.  You  take  pkafure  in  the  mefiage  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  jufl  fo  much  as  you  may  take  upon 
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a  knife's  point,    and  clioke  a  daw  withal : — ^You 
have  no  ftomach,  lignior ;  fare  you  well.        [^EjciL 

Bene.  Ha  !  Againft  my  will  I  am  font  to  bid 
you  come  to  dinner — there's  a  double  meaning  in 
that.  /  took  no  more  pains  for  ihofo  thanks,  tfian 
you  look  pains  to  thank  me — that's  as  much  as  to 
fay.  Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  ealy  as 
thanks  : — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  vil- 
lain ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew  :  I  will  go 
g-et  her  pi<5lure,  [_Exit. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  L 

Leonato's  Garden, 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  par- 
lour ; 
There  fhalt  thou  find  my  coufin  Beatrice 
Propofing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio  :  3 
Whifper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Urfula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  difcourfe 
Is  all  of  her  ;  fay,  that  thou  overheard'ft  us  ; 
And  bid  her  fteal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honey-fuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  fun. 
Forbid  the  fun  to  enter ; — like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  jprinces,  that  advance  their  pride 

^  Propofing  ^vith  the  Prince  and  Claudio :"]     Propojing  is 
converling,  from  the  French  woxdir—propos,  difcourfe,  talk. 
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Againft  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will  (hs 

hide  her, 
To  liften  our  propole  :  -^  This  is  thy  office. 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  pre- 

fently.  [jEa-ZL 

Hero.  Now,  Urfula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 
Our  talk  muft  only  be  of  Benedick  : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praife  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 
My  talk  to  thee  muft  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  tick  in  love  with  Beatrice :  Of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 
That  only  wounds  by  hearfay.     Now  begin ; 

Enter  Beatbice,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Clofe  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleafant'ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  fifb 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  filver  llream, 
And  greedily  dev^our  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture : 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

* our  propofe  r]    Thus  the  quarto.   The  folio  reads — out 

purpofe.    Propofe  is  right.    See  the  preceding  note.    Steevens, 

Purpqfe,  however^  may  be  equally  right.  It  depends  only 
on  the  manner  of  accenting  the  word,  which,  in  Shakfpeare's 
time,  was  often  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  propofe.  Thus,  in 
Knox's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  p.  72  :  "  — with 
him  fix  perfons ;  and  getting  entrie,  held  purpofe  with  the  p»r- 
ter."  Again,  p.  54  :  "  After  fupper  he  held  comfortable  purpoft- 
of  God's  chofen  children,"     Reed, 
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Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lofe 
nothing 
Of  the  fahe  Iweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 

[They  advance  to  the  boiver. 
No,  truly,  Urfula,  flie  is  too  difdainful  ; 
I  know,  her  fpirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock.5 

Urs,  But  are  you  fure. 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  fo  entirely  ? 

Hero.  So  fays  the  pnnce,  and  my  new-trothed 
lord. 

Urs.   And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  ma- 
dam ? 

Hero.  They  did  intreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it : 
But  I  perfuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  willi  him  ^  wreftle  with  affec^tion. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs.  Why  did  you  fo  ?  Doth  not  the  gentleman 

5  As  haggards  of  the  roch.']  Turbervulle,  in  his  book  of  Fal- 
conry, 15/5,  tells  us,  that  "the  /mi;-^07c?  doth  come  ft'om  foreigu 
parts  a  ftranger  and  a  pairenger;"  and  Lathan:i,  who  wrote  alter 
him,  fays,  that,  "  fhe  keeps  in  fubjeftion  the  moft  part  of  all 
the  fowl  that  fly,  infomuch,  that  the  taffel  gentle,  her  natural 
and  chiefeft  companion,  dares  not  come  near  that  coaft  where 
fhe  ufeth,  nor  fit  by  the  place  where  {he  ftandeth.  Such  ib  the 
greatnefs  of  her  fpirit,  Jfie  will  not  admit  of  any  Jhciety,  until 
fuch  a  time  as  nature  worketh,"  &c.  So,  in  The  tragical  Hijlory 
of  Didaco  and  Violenta,   1576  : 

"  Perchaunce  Ihe's  not  of  haggard's  kind, 

"  Nor  heart  fo  hard  to  bend,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  To  wilh  him — ]  i,  e.  recommend  or  defire.  So,  in  The 
Honeji  JVhore,   l604: 

"  Go  ivifli  the  furgeon  to  have  great  refped,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Hog  hath  loft  his  Pearl,  l6l4  :   "  But  lady  mine 
that  ihall  be,  your  father,  hath  wifftd  me  to  appoint  the  daj 
with  you."     Reed. 
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Deferve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bedj^ 
As  ever  Beatrice  fhall  couch  upon  ? 

Hero.  O  God  of  love  !   I  know,  he  doth  deferve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  (tuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
Dildain  and  fcorn  ride  fparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Mifpnling^  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itlelf  fo  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  elfe  feems  weak  :  9  fhe  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  fhape  nor  proje6i  of  affe6lion. 
She  is  fo  felf-endeared. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  fo  ; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  left  flie  make  fport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why,  you  fpeak  truth  :  I  never  yet  faw 
man. 
How  wife,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featur'd, 
But  fhe  would  fpell  him  backward  :  ^  if  fair- faced, 

1  < as  fall,  esfc]     So  in  Othello  : 

"  What  a  full  fortune  doth  the  thick-lips  owe)"  kc. 

Mr,  M.  Mafon  very  juftly  obferves,  that  what  Urfiila  means 
to  fay  is,  "  that  he  is  as  deferving  of  complete  happinefs  in  the 
marriage  ftate,  as  Beatrice  herfelf."     Steevens. 

*  Mifprijing-^']     Defpifing,  contemning.     Johnson. 

To  mi/prifc  is  to  undervalue,  or  take  in  a  wrong  light.  So, 
kl  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

" a  great  deal  viifprijing 

"  The  knight  oppos'd."     Steevens. 

*  that  to  her 

^11  matter  elfe  feems  weak  :]    So,  in  Loves  Lalours  Lojt : 

" to  your  huge  ftore 

"  Wife  things ^feejnjbolijh,  and  rich  things  but  poor." 

Steevens. 

'  ^/^ell  him  backward :]     Alluding  to  the  pradtice  of 

witches  ia  uttering  prayers. 
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She'd  fwear,  the  gentleman  fhould  be  her  fifter  ; 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot :  ^  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 


The  following  paflages  containing  a  fimilar  train  of  thought, 
are  from  Lyly's  Anntoiny  of  Wit,  1581  : 

"  If  one  be  hard  in  conceiving,  they  pronounce  him  a  dowlte : 
if  given  to  ftudy,  they  proclaim  him  a  dunce  :  if  merry,  a 
jeller  :  if  fad,  a  faint :  if  fall  of  words,  a  fot :  if  without 
fpeech,  a  cypher :  if  one  argue  with  him  boldly,  then  is  he 
impudent :  if  coldly,  an  innocent :  if  there  be  reafoning  of 
divinitie,  they  cry,  C^uce  fupra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos  :  if  of  huma- 
nite,  fe7itentias  loquitur  car?iifex." 

Again,  p,  44,  b  :    " if  he  be  cleanly,  they   [women] 

term  him  proude  :  if  meene  in  apparel,  a  lloven  :  if  tall,  a 
lungis  :  if  lliort,  a  dwarf:  if  bold,  blunt :  if  fhamefafl,  a  cow- 
arde,"  &c.  P.  55  :  "  If  flie  be  well  fet,  then  call  her  a  bofle  : 
if  flender,  a  hafiU  twig  :  if  nut  brown,  black  as  a  coal  :  if 
well  colour'd,  a  painted  wall :  if  {he  be  pleafant,  then  is  flie 
wanton  :  if  fullen,  a  clowne  :  if  honeft,  then  is  Ihe  coye." 

Steevens. 

^  If  black,  trhi/,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick. 
Made  a  foul  blot ;]  The  a?itick  was  a  buffoon  character  in 
the  old  Englifli  farces,  with  a  blacked  face,  and  a  patch-work 
habit.  What  I  would  obferve  from  hence  is,  that  the  name  of 
antick  or  antique,  given  to  this  charafter^  lliows  that  the  people 
had  fome  traditional  ideas  of  its  being  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
mimes,  who  are  thus  defcribed  by  Apuleius  :  "  mimi  centunculo, 
^uligine  faciem  olducti."     Warburton. 

I  believe  what  is  here  faid  of  the  old  Englifh  farces,  is  faid  at 
random.  Dr.  Warburton  was  thinking,  I  imagine,  of  the 
modern  Harlequin.  I  have  met  with  no  proof  that  the  face  of 
the  antick  or  Vice  of  the  old  Englilh  comedy  was  blackened. 
By  tlie  word  black  in  the  text,  is  only  meant,  as  I  conceive, 
fwartliy,  or  dark  brown.     Malone. 

A  black  man  means  a  man  with  a  dark  or  thick  beard,  not  a 
iwarthy  or  dark-brown  complexion,  as  Mr.  Malone  conceives. 

Douce. 

W'hen  Hero  fays,  that — "  nature  drawing  of  an  antick,  made 
a  foul  blot,"  fhe  only  alludes  to  a  drop  of  ink  that  may  cafually 
fall  out  of  a  pen,  and  fpoil  a  grotefque  drawing.     Steevens, 

Vol.  YI.  G 
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If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut :  ^ 

'  If  loiv,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ;]  But  why  an  agate,  if 
low  ?  For  what  likenefs  between  a  little  man  and  an  agate  ? 
The  ancients,  indeed,  uled  this  ftone  to  cut  upon  ;  but  very 
exquifitely,     I  make  no  queftion  but  the  poet  wrote  : 

■  ■  ■  an  aglet  very  vilely  cut : 
An  aglet  was  a  tag  of  thofe  points,  formerly  fo  much  in  fafhion, 
Thefe  tags  were  either  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  wearer ;  and  were  commonly  in  the  fhape  of 
little  images ;  or  at  leaft  had  a  head  cut  at  the  extremity.  The 
French  call  them,  aiguiUettes.  Mezeray,  fpeaking  of  Henry  the 
Third's  forrow  for  the  death  of  the  princefs  of  Conti,  fays, 
*<  — portant  m erne  fur  les  aiguiUettes  des  petites  tetes  de  viort." 
And  as  a  tall  man  is  before  compared  to  a  lance  ill-headed ;  (o, 
by  the  fame  figiu'e,  a  little  man  is  very  aptly  liken'd  to  an  aglet 
ill-cut.     Warburton, 

The  old  reading  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one.     Vilely  cut  may 
not  only  mean  aukwardly  cut  by  a  tool  into  fliape,  but  gro- 
tefquely  veined  by  nature  as  it  grevv.     To  this  circumitance,  I 
fuppofe,  Drayton  alludes  in  his  Mufes'  Elizium  : 
"  With  th'  agate,  very  oft  that  is 
"■  Cutjlrangely  in  the  quarry; 
*'  As  nature  meant  to  fhow  in  this 
"  How  fhe  herfelf  can  vary." 
Pliny  mentions  that  the  fhapes  of  various  beings  are  to  be  dlf- 
covered  in  agates ;  and  Mr.  Addifon  has  very  elegantly  com- 
pared Shakfpeare,  who  was   born  with  all  the  feeds  of  poetry, 
to  the  agate  in  the  ring  of  Pyrrhus,  which,  as   Pliny  tells  us, 
had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mufes  in  the  veins  of  it, 
produced  by  the  fpontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without  any  help 
from  art.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Warburton  reads  aglet,  which  was  adopted,  I  think,  too 
haftily  by  the  ftibfequent  editors.  I  fee  no  reafon  for  departing 
from  the  old  copy.  Shakfpeare's  comparifons  fcarcely  ever  an- 
fwer  completely  on  both  fides.  Dr.  Warburton  alks,  "  What 
likenefs  is  there  between  a  little  man  and  an  agate  ?"  No 
other  than  that  both  are  fmall.  Our  autlior  has  himfelf,  in 
another  place,  compared  a  very  little  man  to  an  agate.  "Thou 
whorfon  mandrake,  (fays  Falftaflf  to  his  page,)  thou  art  fitter 
to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never 
fo  maud  with  an  agate  till  now."  Hero  means  no  more  than 
this :  "  If  a  man  be  low,  Beatrice  will  fay  that  he  is  as  diminu- 
tive and  unhappily  formed  as  an  ill-cut  agate." 
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If  fpeaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds ;  4 
If  filent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  flie  every  man  the  wrong  fide  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue,  that 
Which  fimplenefs  and  merit  purchafeth. 

Urs.  Sure,  fure,  fuch  carping  is  not  commend- 
able. 
Hero.    No  :    not  to  be  fo  odd,5  and  from  all 
fafhions, 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable  : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  fo  ?  If  I  fliould  fpeak, 
She'd  mock  me  into  air  ;  O,  fhe  would  laugh  me 


It  appears  both  from  the  paflage  juft  quoted,  and  from  one  of 
Sir  John  Harrington's  epigrams,  4to.  16I8,  that  agates  were  com- 
monly worn  in  Shakfpeare's  time : 

THE  AUTHOR  TO  A  DAUGHTER  NINE  YEARS  OLD. 

"  Though  pride  in  damfels  is  a  hateful  vice, 
"  Yet  could  I  like  a  noble-minded  girl, 

*'  That  would  demand  me  things  of  coftly  price, 

"  Rich  velvet  gowns,  pendents,  and  chains  of  pearle^ 

"  Cark'nets  of  agats,  cut  with  rare  device,"  &c. 

Thefe  lines,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  add  fupport  to  the  old 
reading,  fhew,  I  think,  that  the  words  "  vilely  cui,''  are  to  be 
underftood  in  their  ufual  fenfe,  when  applied  to  precious  ftones, 
viz.  aivkwardly  wrought  hy  a  tool,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
fuppofes,  grotefquely  veined  by  nature.     Malone, 

*  •  '  '  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds;']  This  comparifon  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  an  ancient  black-letter  ballad,  entitled 
A  Comparifon  of  the  Life  of  Man  : 

"  I  may  compare  a  mail  againe, 

"  Even  like  unto  a  twining  vane, 

"  That  changeth  even  as  doth  the  wind ; 

"  Indeed  fo  is  man's  fickle  mind."     Steevens. 

s  No:  not  to  le  fo  odd,  &c.]  I  Ihould  read— nor  to  be  f« 
odd,  &c.    M.  Mason. 
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Out  of  myfelf,  prefs  me  to  death  with  wit.*^ 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
Confume  away  in  fighs,  wafte  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks ; 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.7 

Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it ;  hear  what  (he  will  fay. 

Hero.  No  ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counfel  him  to  fight  againft  his  paflion : 
And,  truly,  I'll  devife  fome  honeft  flanders 
To  ftain  my  coufin  with  :  One  doth  not  know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoifon  liking. 

Urs.  O,  do  not  do  your  coufin  fuch  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  fo  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  fo  fwift  and  excellent  a  wit,^ 
As  fhe  is  priz'd  to  have,)  as  to  refufe 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  fignior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy  ;  fignior  Benedick, 

^  prefs  me  to  death — ]     The  allufion  is  to  an  ancient 

punifliment  of  our  law,  called  peine  fort  et  dure,  which  was 
formerly  inflicled  on  thofe  perfons,  who,  being  indifted,  refUfed 
to  plead.  In  confequence  of  their  filence,  they  were  prefled  to 
death  by  an  heavy  weight  laid  upon  their  ftomach.  This  punifli- 
ment  the  good  fenfe  and  humanity  of  the  legiflature  have  within 
thefe  few  years  abolifhed.     Malone. 

'  Which  is  as  lad  as  die  with  tickling.]  The  authcJr  meant 
that  tickling  fhould  be  pronounced  as  a  trifyllable ;  ticleling. 
So,  in  Spenfer,  B.  II,  canto  xii : 

" a  ftrange  kind  of  harmony ; 

"  Which  Guyon's  fenfes  foftly  ticketed;'  &c.    Malone. 

•fo  fwift  a7id  excellent  a  ivit,']    Swift  means  ready. 


So,  in  As  you  like  it,  A£t  V.  fc.  iv  : 

"  He  is  very  fwift  and  fententious."     Steevens. 
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For  fhape,  for  bearing,  argument,^  and  valour, 
Goes  foremolt  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it. — 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero.    Why,  every  day  ; — to-morrow :    Come, 
go  in ; 
I'll  fhow  thee  fome  attires ;  and  have  thy  counfel, 
Which  is  the  bell  to  furnifh  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  She's  lim'd"  I  warrant  you;  we  have  caught 
her,  madam. 

Hero.  If  it  prove  fo,  then  loving  goes  by  haps : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  fome  with  traps. 

\_Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beatrice  advances. 

Beat.  What  lire  is  in  mine  cars  ?  ^  Can  this  be  true  ? 
Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  icorn  fo  much  ? 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  ! 
No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  fuch. 

'  argument,']  This  word  feems  here  to  fignify  difcourfe, 

©1%  the /joifer^  of  reafoning.     Johnson, 

Arginnent,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  certainly  means  converfa- 
tion.  So,  in  KiJig  Henry  IF.  P.  I :  "  It  would  be  argument 
for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jeft  for  ever." 

Steevens. 

'^  Shes  lim'd — ]  She  is  enfnared  and  entangled  as  a  fparrow 
with  bird  lime.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Spani/h  Tragedy  : 

"  Which  fweet  conceits  are  lim'd  with  fly  deceits." 
The  folio  reads — She's  taen.     Steevens, 

^  IVhatJire  is  i?i  mine  ears?]  Alluding  to  a  proverbial  faying 
of  the  common  people,  that  their  ears  burn,  when  others  are 
talking  of  them.     Wakburton, 
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And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee ; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand ;  3 
If  thou  doll  love,  my  kindnefs  fhall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band : 
For  others  fay,  thou  doft  deferve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [^Exit. 


The  opinion  from  whence  this  proverbial  faying  is  derived,  is 
of  great  antiquity,  being  thus  mentioned  by  Pliny  :  "  Moreover 
is  not  this  an  opinion  generally  received.  That  when  our  ears  do 
glow  and  tingle,  feme  there  be  that  in  our  abfence  doe  talke  of 
us  ?"  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation,  B.  XXVIII.  p.  297,  and 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errors.     Reed. 

Thus,  in  The  Cajiell  of  Conrtejie,  whereunto  is  adioyned 
The  Holde  of  Humilitie,  iS^c.  ^c.  By  James  Yates  Seruingmarij 
4to.  1582,  p.  73  : 

"  Of  the  burning  of  the  eares.'^ 
"  That  I  doe  credite  giue 

"  vnto  the  faying  old, 
*'  Which  is,  zvhen  as  the  eares  doe  lurne, 
"  fome  thing  on  thee  is  told.'' 
Chapman  has  tranfplanted  this  vulgarifm  into  his  verfion  of  the 
22d  Iliad : 

" Now  hirnes  my  ominous  eare 

"  With  whifpering,    Heftor's  felfe  conceit  hath    call 
away  his  hoft."     Steevens. 

^  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  lovijig  hand;']  This  image  is 
taken  from  falconry.  She  had  been  charged  with  being  as  wild 
as  haggards  of  the  rock ;  ihe  therefore  fays,  that  wild  as  hef 
heart  is,  Ihe  will  tavie  it  to  the  hand.    Johnson. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Leonato's  Houfe, 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  ClaudiOj  Benedick,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  flay  till  your  marriage  be 
confummate,  and  then  I  go  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll 
vouchfafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  foil  in 
the  new  glofs  of  your  marriage,  as  to  fhow  a  child 
his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.^  I  will 
only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for, 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  fole  of  his  foot, 
he  is  all  mirth ;  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's 
bow-ftring,  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  Ihoot 
at  him  :5  he  hath  a  heart  as  found  as  a  bell,  and 

*  as  to  Jliow  a  child  his  new  coat,  and  fori  id  him  to 

wear  it.']     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  As  is  tlie  night  before  fome  feftival, 

^'  To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes^ 

"^  And  may  not  wear  tliem."     Steevens. 

*  the  little  hangman  dare  not  JJioot  at  him  :]     This 

charafter  of   Cupid  came  from    the  Arcadia    of    Sir   Phihp 
Sidney : 

"  Millions  of  yeares  this  old  drivell  Cupid  lives ; 
"  While  llill  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  prove  : 

"  Till  now  at  length  that  Jove  him  office  gives, 
*'  (At  Juno's  fuite,  who  much  did  Argus  love,) 
"  In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 
'*'  Of  all  thofe  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  fee." 

B.  11.  ch.  xiv.     Fakmer. 
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his  tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks, 
his  tongue  fpeaks.^ 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been, 

Leon.  So  fay  I ;  methinks,  you  are  fadder. 

Cljud.  I  hope,  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant;  there's  no  true 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd  with 
love :  if  he  be  fad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene,  I  have  the  tooth-ach. 

D.  Pedro,  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claud.  You  mufl  hang  it  firll,  and  draw  it  after^ 
wards. 

D.  Pedro.  What  ?  figh  for  the  tooth-ach  ? 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  Every  one  can  mailer  a  grief,'  but 
he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  fay  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unlefs  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  ftrange  dif- 
guifes ;  ^  as,  to  be  a  Dutch-man  to-day ;  a  French- 
man to-morrow ;  or  in  the  fhape  of  two  countries 


^ as  a  hell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper;  &c.]  A  covert 

allufion  to  the  old  proverb  : 

•■'  As  the  fool  thinketh 

"  So  the  bell  clinketh."     Steevens. 

'  — —  can  majier  a  grief,']  The  old  copies  read  corruptly — 
cannot.     The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope,     Malone. 

*  There  is  no  appearayice  of  fancy  fs'c]  Here  is  a  play  upon 
fhe  word  fancy,  which  Shakfpeare  ufes  for  love  as  well  as  for 
humour,  caprice,  or  affeSiation.     Johnson. 
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afc  once,9  as,  a  German  from  the  waifl  downward, 
all  flops  ; '  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward, 
no  doublet :  -  Unlefs  he  have  a  fancy  to  this 
foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for 
fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is.3 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  fome  woman. 


'Or  in  the  Jliape  of  two  countries  at  once,  &c.]    So,  in 


The  Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  by  Tho.  Decker,  1606, 
4to.  bl.  I :  "  For  an  Englilhman's  lute  is  like  a  traitor's  bodie 
that  hath  been  hanged,  drawne,  and  quartered,  and  is  fet  up 
in  feverall  places ;  his  codpiece  is  in  Denmarke ;  the  collor  of 
his  dublet  and  the  belly,  in  France :  the  wing  and  narrow 
ileeve,  in  Italy :  the  iliort  warte  hangs  ouer  a  Dutch  botcher's 
ftall  in  Utrich  :  his  huge  iloppes  Ipeaks  Spanilh  :  Polonia  gives 
him  the  bootes,  &c. — and  thus  we  mocke  euerie  nation,  for 
keeping  one  tailiion,  yet  fteale  patches  from  euerie  one  of  them, 
to  peece  out  our  pride ;  and  are  now  laughing-ftocks  to  them, 
becaufe  their  cut  fo  fcurvnly  becomes  us."     Steevens. 

*  •  all  Hops  ;]    Slops  are  large  loofe  breeches,  or  troufers, 

worn  only  by  failors  at  preient.  They  are  mentioned  by  Jonfon, 
in  his  Alchymifi  : 

" fix  great  Jlops 

"  Bigger  than  three  Dutch  hoys." 
Again,  in  Ram-Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,   I61I  : 

"" tliree  pounds  in  gold 

"  Thefe  Jlops  contain."     Steevens. 

Hence  evidently  the  termjlop-feller,  for  the  venders  of  ready 
made  clothes.     Nichols. 

a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet:']  There 


can  be  no  doubt  but  we  lliould  read,  all  doublet,  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  aftual  drefs  of  the  old  Spaniards.  As  tlie 
palfage  now  ftands,  it  is  a  negative  defcriplion,  which  is  in  truth 
no  defcription  at  all.     M.  Mason. 

•no  doublet:]  or,  in  other  words,  all  cloak.  The  words — 
"  Or  in  the  fhape  of  two  countries,"  &:c,  to  "  no  doublet,"  were 
omitted  in  the  folio,  probably  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  to  the 
Spaniards,  witli  whom  James  became  a  friend  in  l604. 

Malone. 

^  have  it  appear  he  is.]     Thus  the  quarto,  I6OO.     The 

folio,  1623,  reads — "  have  it /o  appear,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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there  is  no  believing  old  figns  :  he  brufhes  his  hat 
o'  mornings  ;  What  fhould  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  {qqu  him  at  the  bar- 
ber's ? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  {qqw 
with  him  ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  fluffed  tennis-balls. -'• 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by 
the  lofs  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himfelf  with  civet :  Can 
you  fmell  liim  out  by  that  ? 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  The  fweet 
youth's  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatefl:  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wafh  his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himfelf?  for  the 
which,  I  hear  what  they  fay  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jefling  fpirit ;  'which  is  now 
crept  into  a  luteftring,5  and  now  governed  by  Hops, 

* and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  fluffed 

tennis-balls.]  So,  in  A  wonderful,  Jirange,  and  miraculous 
fijirological  Prognojiication  for  this  Year  of  our  Lord,  15gi, 
written  by  Nafhe,  in  ridicule  of  Richard  Harvey :  "  —  they 
may  fell  tlaeir  haire  by  the  pound,  io  fiuffe  tennice  lalles" 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  Rarn- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  I6II  : 
"  Thy  beard  fhall  lerve  toftu^'thoft  balls  by  which  I  get  me 
heat  at  tenice," 

Again,  in  The  Gentle  Craft,  I6OO  : 

"  He'll  fhave  it  off,  and  Jiujfi  tenice  balls  with  it." 

Henderson. 
*  ■  crept  into  a  luteflring,]     Z,ove-fongs  in  our  author's 

time  were  generally  fung  to  the  mufick  of  tlie  lute.  So,  in 
King  Henry  IF.  P.  I : 

"  ■         as  melancholy  as  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute." 

Malonb. 
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D.  Pedro.   Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him  :  Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too  ;  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions  ;  and,  in  de- 
fpite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  fhall  be  buried  with  her  face 
upwards.^ 

^  She  JJiall  he  hiried  with  her  face  upwards.}  Thus  the 
whole  let  of  editions  :  but  what  is  there  any  way  particular  in 
this  ?  Are  not  all  men  and  women  buried  fo  ?  Sure,  tlie  poet 
means,  in  oppolition  to  the  general  rule,  and  by  way  of  dif- 
tinftion,  with  her  heels  upwards,  or  face  downwards.  I  have 
chofen  the  firft  reading,  becaufe  I  find  it  the  expreflion  in 
vogue  in  our  author's  time.     Theobald, 

This  emendation,  which  appears  to  me  very  fpecious,  is 
rejefted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  The  meaning  feenis  to  be,  that 
fhe  who  a6ted  upon  principles  contrary  to  others,  iliould  be 
buried  with  the  fame  contrariety.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald -quite  miftakes  the  fcope  of  the  poet,  who  pre- 
pares the  reader  to  expeft  fomewhat  uncommon  or  extraordi- 
nary ;   and  the  humour  confifts  in  the  difappointment  of  that 
cxpe6tation,  as  at  the  end  of  lago's  poetry  in  Othello  : 
"  She  was  a  wight,   (if  ever  fuch  wight  were) — 
*'  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmall  beer."    Heath. 

Theobald's  conjefture  may,  however,  be  fupported  by  a  paf- 
fage  in  The  JFild  Goofe  Chafe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  love  cannot  ftaiTC  me; 

"  For  if  I  die  o'  th'  firft  fit,  I  am  unhappy, 
"  And  worthy  to  be  hurled  with  my  heels  upwards." 
Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  may  likewife  be  countenanced  by 
a  paflage  in  an  old  black  letter  book,  witliout  date,  intitled, 
A  merye  Jefi  of  a  Man  that  was  called  Howleglas,  &c. 
"  How  Howleglas  was  buried." — "  Thus  as  Howleglas  was 
deade,  tlien  they  brought  him  to  be  buryed.  And  as  they 
would  have  put  tlie  coffyn  into  the  pytte  witli  1 1  cordes,  the 
corde  at  the  fete  brake,  fo  that  the  fote  of  the  coffyn  fell  into 
the  botome  of  the  pyt,  and  the  coffy'n  flood  bolt  upryght  in 
tlie  middes  of  tlie  grave.     Then  defired  the  people  that  ftode 
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Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ach. — 
Old  lignior,  walk  alide  with  me ;  I  have  ftudied 
eight  or  nine  wife  words  to  fpeak  to  you,  which 
thefe  hobby-horfes  muil:  not  hear. 

[^Exeiint  Benedick  and  Leonato. 

about  the  grave  that  tyme,  to  let  the  cofFyn  to  fland  bolt  up- 
ryght.  For  in  his  lyfe  tyme  he  was  a  very  marvelous  man, 
&€.  and  Ihall  be  buryed  as  marvailoufly  i  and  in  this  maner 
they  left  Howleglafs,'''  &c. 

That  this  book  was  once  popular,  may  be  inferred  from  Ben 
Jonfon's  freqvient  allufions  to  it  in  his  Poetajier  : 

"  What  do  you  laugh,   Owleglas  ?" 
Again,  in  Tlie  Fortunate  IJles,  a  mafque  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Owlglas, 

"  Inftead  of  him  ?" 
And  again,  in  The  Sad  Shepherd.  This  hiftory  was  originally 
written  in  Dutch.  The  hero  is  there  called  Uyle-fpegel.  Under 
this  title  he  is  likewife  introduced  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Alchy- 
m'ljl,  and  the  mafque  and  paftoral  already  quoted.  Menage 
fpeaks  of  Ulefpeigle  as  a  man  famous  for  tromperies  ingenievfes; 
adds  that  his  Life  was  tranflated  into  French,  and  quotes  the 
title-page  of  it.  I  have  another  copy  publifhed  A  Troyes,  in 
i7l-^^  the  title  of  which  differs  from  that  fet  down  by  Menage. 

The  palTage  indeed  may  mean  only — She  Jhall  he  buried  in 
her  lover's  arms.     So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  Flo.  What  ?  like  a  corfe  ? 

"  Per.  No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on  ; 

"  Not  like  a  corfe  : or  if, — not  to  be  luried, 

*'  But  (jiiick  and  in  my  arms." 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  prefer  Mr.  Theobald's  conje6ture  te 
my  own  explanation.     Steevens, 

This  laft  is,  I  believe,  the  true  interpretation.  Our  author 
often  quotes  Lilly's  Grammar  5  and  here  perhaps  he  remem- 
bered a  phrafe  that  occurs  in  that  book,  p.  5Q,  and  is-  thus 
interpreted :  "  Tu  cubas  fupinus,  thou  lieft  in  led  with  thy 
face  upwards."  Heels  and  face  never  could  have  been  con- 
founded by  either  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

Befides ;  Don  Pedro  is  evidently  playing  on  the  word  dies 
in  Claudio's  fpeech,  which  Claudio  ufes  metaphorically,  and  of 
which  Don  Pedro  avails  himfelf  to  introduce  an  allufion  to  that 
confummation  which  he  fuppofes  Beatrice  was  dying  for. 

MaloNe. 
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D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  l)reak  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tis  even  fo  :  Hero  and  Margaret  have 
by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice  ;  and  tlien 
the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another,  when  they 
meet. 

Enter  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  fave  you. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

D.  John.  If  your  leifure  ferved,  I  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private  ? 

D.  John.  If  it  pleafe  you  ; — ^yet  count  Claudio 
may  hear;  for  what  I  would  fpeak  of,  concerns 
him. 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter  ? 

D.  John.  Means  your  lordfliip  to  be  married  to- 
morrow ?  [To  Claud Lo. 

D.  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 
D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  w^hen  he  knows  what 
I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you, 
difcover  it. 

D.  John.  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not ;  let 
that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that 
I  now  will  manifefl :  For  my  brother,  I  think,  he 
holds  you  well ;  and  in  dearnefs  of  heart  hath  holp 
to  efFecSt  your  enfuing  marriage :  furely,  fuit  ill 
fpent,  and  labour  ill  beflowed  ! 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you ;    and,  cir- 
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cumftances  fhortened,  (for  {he  hath  been  too  long 

a  talking  of,)  the  lady  is  dilloyal. 

Claud.  Who  ?  Hero  ? 

D.  John.  Even  fhe ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero^, 
every  man's  Hero.^ 

Claud.  Difloyal  ? 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her 
wickednefs  ;  I  could  fay,  fhe  were  worfe ;  think  you 
of  a  worfe  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder 
not  till  further  warrant :  go  but  with  me  to-night, 
you  fhall  fee  her  chamber- window  entered  ;  even  the 
night  before  her  wedding-day  :  if  you  love  her  then, 
to-morrow  wed  her ;  but  it  would  better  fit  your 
honour  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  fo  ? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  truft  that  you  fee,  con- 
fefs  not  that  you  know :  if  you  will  follow  me,  I 
will  fhow  you  enough  ;  and  when  you  have  {^.^n. 
more,  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  fee  any  thing  to-night  why  I  fhould 
not  marry  her  to-morrow ;  in  the  congregation, 
where  I  Ihould  wed,  there  will  I  fhame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  difgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  difparage  her  no  farther,  till  you 
are  my  witnefles :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight, 
and  let  the  iflue  Ihow  itfelf. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned  I 

'  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every  mans  Hero."]  Dryden 

has  tranfplanted  this  farcalm  into  his  AIL  for  Love  : 

"  Your  Cleopatra ;  Dolabella's  Cleopatra  j  every  man's  Cleo- 
patra."   Steevsns. 
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Claud.  O  mifchief  ftrangely  thwarting  ! 
D.  John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented  ! 
So  will  you  fay,  when  you  have  fceu  the  lequel. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Street. 
£^?2/er  Dogberry  «?zf/ Verges/  ivith  theWsXch.. 

DoGB.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 
Ferg.  Yea,  or  elfe  it  were  pity  but  they  ihould 
iiiffer  falvation,  body  and  foul. 

DoGB.  Nay,  that  were  a  punifhment  too  good 
for  them,  if  they  fhould  have  any  allegiance  in 
them,  being  chofen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,^  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

DoGB.  Firfl,  who  think  vou  the  moft  defartlefs 
man  to  be  conllable  ? 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  fir,  or  George  Sea- 
€oaI ;  for  they  can  write  and  read. 

DoGB.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal  :  God 
hath  blefled  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well- 

"  Dogberry  c«ci  Verges,]     The  firft  of  thefe  worthies 

had  his  name  from  the  Dog-lerry,  i.  e.  the  female  cornel,  a 
ihrub  that  grows  in  the  hedges  in  every  county  of  England. 

Verges  is  only  the  provincial  pronunciation  of  Ferjuice. 

Steevens. 

'  IVell,  give  them  their  charge,]  To  charge  his  fellows,  feems 
to  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  duty  of  the  conftable  of  the 
watch.  So,  in  A  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  l63g  :  "  My 
watch  is  fet — charge  given — and  all  at  peace."  Again,  in  Tlie 
Infatiate  Countcfs,  by  Marfton,  l6l3  :  "  Come  on,  my  hearts; 
we  are  the  city's  fecurity — I'll  give  you  your  charge." 

Malone. 
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favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  xvrite 
and  read  comes  by  nature. 

2,  Watch.  Both  which,  malter  conftable, 

DoGB.  You  have ;  I  knew  it  would  be  your  an- 
fwer.  Well,  for  your  favour,  fir,  why,  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boaft  of  it ;  and  for  your 
writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is 
no  need  of  fuch  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to 
be  the  moll  fenfelefs  and  fit  man  for  the  confiable 
of  the  watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern : 
This  is  your  charge  ;  You  fhall  comprehend  all  va- 
grom  men  ;  you  are  to  bid  any  man  ftand,  in  the 
prince's  name. 

2  IVj  TCH.  How  if  he  will  not  Hand  ? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 
him  go  ;  and  prefently  call  the  reft  of  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  ftand  when  he  is  bidden, 
he  is  none  of  the  prince's  fubje(5ls. 

DoGB.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  prince's  fubje6ls : — ^You  fliall  alfo  make  no 
noife  in  the  ftreets  ;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble 
and  talk,  is  moft  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Wa  TCH.  We  will  rather  fleep  than  talk ;  we 
know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

DoGB.  Why,  you  fpeak  like  an  ancient  and  moft 
quiet  watchman ;  for  I  cannot  fee  how  fleeping 
Ibould  offend  :  only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be 
not  ftolen  : ' — Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale- 

^  bills  he  not  ftolen:']     A  lill  is  ftill  carried    by  the 

watchmen  at  Lichfield.  It  was  the  old  weapon  of  Englifh 
infantry,  which,  fays  Temple,  gave  the  moji  ghajlly  and 
deplorable  wounds.     It  may  be  caXled  Jecuris  falcata . 

JOHNSOK. 
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houfes,  and  bid  thofe  that  are  drunk  ^  get  them  to 
bed. 

About  Shakfpeare's  time  halberds  were  the  weapons  borne  by 
the  watchmen,  as  appears  from  Blount's  Foi/age  to  the  Levant : 
"  — certaine  Janizaries,  who  with  great  ftaves  guard  each  ftreet, 
as  our  night  watchmen  with  holherds  in  London."     Reed. 

The  weapons  to  which  the  care  of  Dogberry  extends,  are 
mentioned  in  Glapthorne's  JVit  in  a  Conjiable,  1639  '■ 

" Well  faid,  neighbours  ; 

"  You're  chatting  wifely  o'er  your  Mils  and  lanthornSj 

"  As  becomes  watchmen  of  difcretion." 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Feverjham,  ISQI : 

"  —————the  watch 

"  Are  coming  tow'rd  our  houfe  with  glaives  and  lilh.'" 
The  following  reprefentation  of  a  watchman,  with  his  bill  on 
his  Ihoulder,  is  copied  from  the  title-page  to  Decker's  Operje  O, 
&c.  4to.  1612 : 


Vol.  VI. 


H 


Steevens. 
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2  JFa  tch.  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  arc 
fober  ;  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  anfwer, 
you  may  fay,  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them 
for. 

2  Watch.  Well,  fir. 

DoGB.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  fufpe6l  him, 
by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man :  and, 
for  fuch  kind  of  men,  the  lefs  you  meddle  or  make 
with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honefty. 

2  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  fhall 
we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

DoGB.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may ;  but,  I 
think,  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled :  the 
moll  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief, 
is,  to  let  him  fhow  himfelf  what  he  is,  and  fteal  out 
of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful 
man,  partner. 

DoGB.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 
will ;  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honefly  in 
him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
mufi:  call  to  the  nurfe,  and  bid  her  ftill  it.^ 

*  lid  thofe  that  are  drunk — ]    Thus  the  quarto,  l600. 

The  folio,  1623,  reads — "  bid  thevi  that,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  &c.]  It  is  not  impoffible  but  tliat 
part  of  this  fcene  was  intended  as  a  burlefque  on  The  Statutes  of 
the  Streets,  imprinted  by  Wolfe,  in  1595.  Among  thefe  I  find 
the  following : 

22.  "  No  man  fhall  blowe  any  home  in  the  night,  within  this 
citie,  or  whittle  after  the  houre  of  nyne  of  the  clock  in  the  night, 
under  paine  of  imprifonment, 

23.  "  No  man  fhall  ufe  to  go  with  vifoures,  or  difguifed  by 
night,  under  like  paine  of  imprifonment. 
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2  IVatch.  How  if  the  nurfe  be  afleep,  and  will 
not  hear  us  ? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  her  with  crying :  for  the  ewe  that  will 
not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  anfwer  a 
calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verg.  'Tis  very  true. 

DoGB.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You, 
conftable,  are  to  prefent  the  prince's  own  perfon ; 
if  you  meet  the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  flay 
him. 

Ferg.  Nay  by'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  he  cannot. 
DoGB.  Five  fhillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man 
that  knows  the  ftatues,'^  he  may  ftay  him  :  marry, 

24.  "■  Made  that  night-walkers,  and  evifdroppers,  like  puniih* 
ment. 

25.  "■  No  hammer-man,  as  a  fmith,  a  pewterer,  a  founder, 
and  all  artificers  making  great  found,  fhall  not  worke  after  the 
houre  of  nyne  at  night,  ike. 

30.  "  No  man  fliall,  after  the  houre  of  nyne  at  night,  keepe 
any  rule,  whereby  any  fuch  fuddaine  outcry  be  made  in  the  ftill 
of  tlie  night,  as  making  any  affray,  or  beating  his  wyfe,  or  fer- 
vant,  or  finging,  or  revyling  in  his  houfe,  to  tihe  difturbaunce  of 
his  neighbours,  under  payne  of  iiis.  iiiid."  &c.  &c. 

Ben  Jonfon,  however,  appears  to  have  ridiculed  this  fcene  in 
the  Induftion  to  his  Bar tholomeu'- Fair  : 

"  And  tlien  a  fubftantial  iratch  to  have  ftole  in  upon  'em^ 
and  taken  them  away  with  mijiakiug  words,  as  the  fafliion  is  in 
the  ftage  practice."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  and  I  believe  juftly,  that  Ben  Jonfon 
hitended  to  ridicule  tliis  fcene  in  his  Induftion  to  Bartholomew' 
Fair;  yet  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  he  makes  his  wife  men  of 
Finfbury  fpeak  juft  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  blunder  in  the  fame 
manner,  without  any  fuch  intention.     M.  Mason. 

* the  ftatues,]    Thus  tlie  folio,  l623.    The  quarto,  l600, 

reads. — "  the  ftatu/es."  But  whether  the  blunder  was  defigned 
by  tlie  poet,  or  created  by  the  printer,  muft  be  left  to  the  con- 
Hderation  of  our  readers.     Steevens. 

H2 
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not  without  the  prince  be  willing  t  for,  indeed,  the 
watch  ought  to  offend  no  man ;  and  it  is  an  offence 
to  itay  a  man  againft  his  will. 

Verg.  By'r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  fo. 
'    Dogs.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  mafters,  good  night : 
an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up 
me  :  keep  your  fellows'  counfels  and  your  own,5  and 
good  night. — Come,  neighbour. 

2  Watch.  Well,  mafters,  we  hear  our  charge  : 
let  us  go  lit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two, 
and  then  all  to-bed. 

DoGB.  One  word  more,  honeft  neighbours  :  I 
pray  you,  watch  about  fignior  Leonato's  door  ;  for 
the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great 
coil  to-night :  Adieu,  be  vigitant,  I  befeech  you. 

\_Eoceunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  What  !  Conrade, — 
Watch.  Peace,  ftir  not.  \_AJide, 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  fay  ! 
Con.  Here,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 
Bora.  Mafs,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought, 
there  would  a  fcab  follow. 

Con.   I  will  owe  thee  an  anfwer  for  that;  and 
now  forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.   Stand  thee  clofe  then  under  this  pent- 


5  kee-p  your  fellows'  counfels  and  your  01071,"]     This  is 

part  of  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman ;  and  is  one  of  many  proofs 
of  .Shakfpqare's  having  been  very  converfant,  at  fome  period  of 
his  life,  with  legal  proceedings  and  courts  of  juftice.    Malon&. 
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houre,  for  it  drizzles  rain  ;  and  I  will,  like  a  true 
drunkard,*^  utter  all  to  thee. 

TVatch.  [jijide.']  Some  treafon,  maflers;  yet 
fland  clofe. 

Bora.  Therefore  knovv,  I  have  earned  pf  Don 
John  a  thoufand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  pollible  that  any^illainy  fhould  be  fo 
dear  ? 

Bora.  Thou  fhould'ft  rather  afk,  if  it  were  poffi- 
ble  any  villainy  fhould  be  fo  rich  ;  ^  for  when  rich 
villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may 
make  what  price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  fhows,  thou  art  unconfirmed  :  ^  Thou 
knowell,  that  the  fafhion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or 
3.  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fafhion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fafhion  is  the  fafhion. 

Bora.  Tufli !  I  may  as  well  fay,  the  fool's  the 
fool.  But  fee'ft  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief 
this  fafliion  is  ? 

IFatch.  I  know  that  Deformed  ;  he  has  been  a 


* 'like  a  true  drunkard,]  I  fuppofe^  it  was  on  this  account 

that  Shakfpeare  called  him  Borachio,  from  Boraccho,  Spanilh, 
a  drunkard  3  or  Borracha,  a  leathern  receptacle  for  wine. 

Steevens. 

^  any  villainy  JJiould  le  fo  rich  5]    The  fenfe  abfolutely 

requires  us  to  read,  villairf.     Warburton. 

The  old  reading  may  ftand.     Steevens. 

^  ihou  art  unconfirmed  :]  i.  e.  unpraftifed  in  the  ways 

of  the  world.    Warburton. 

H3 
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vile  thief*  this  feven  year ;  he  goes  up  and  down  like 
a  gentleman  :  I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.  Didft  thou  not  hear  fomebody  ? 

Con.  No  ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  houfe. 

SoRA.  Seefl  thou  not,  I  fay,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  falhion  is  ?  how  giddily  he  turns  about  all 
the  hot  bloods,  between  fourteen  and  five  and 
thirty  ?  fometime,  fafhioning  them  like  Pharaoh's 
foldiers  in  the  reechy  painting  ;  9  fometime,  like 
god  Bel's  priefts  ^  in  the  old  church  window ;  fome- 
time, like  the  fhaven  Hercules  -  in  the  fmirched  ^ 


"*  — • — r're-tchy  pnbiting;'\    Is  painting  difcoloured  by  fmokc. 
So,  in  Hans  Beer  Pot's  Invijihle  Comedy,   1618  : 

" he  look'd  fo  reechily, 

"  Like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimney's  roof." 
From  Recan,  Anglo-Saxon,  to  reek,  fiimare.     Steevens, 

■*  lihe  god  Bels  prie/is — ]    Alkiding  to  fome  aukward 

reprefentation  of  the  ftory  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  related  in 
the  Apocrypha.     Steevens. 

^ ■fometime,  like  thejliaven  Hercules  Sec]    By  the  JJiaven 

Hercules  is  meant  Sampfnn,  the  ufual  fubjeft  of  old  tapeftry. 
In  this  ridicule  on  the  falliion,  the  poet  has  not  unartfuUy  given 
a  ftroke  at  the  barbarous  workmanfhip  of  tlie  common  tapeftry 
hangings,  tlien  fo  much  in  ufe.  The  fame  kind  of  raillery 
Cervantes  has  employed  on  the  like  occafion,  when  he  brings 
his  knight  and  'fquire  to  an  inn,  where  they  found  the  ftory  of 
Dido  and  ^neas  reprefented  in  bad  tapeftry.  On  Sancho's 
feeing  Uie  tears  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  forfaken  queen  as  big 
as  walnuts,  he  hopes  that  when  their  atchievements  became  the 
general  fubject  for  thefe  forts  of  works,  that  fortune  will  fend 
them  a  better  artift. — What  authorifed  the  poet  to  give  this 
name  to  Sampfon  was  the  folly  of  certain  Chrittian  mythologifts, 
•who  pretend  that  the  Grecian  Hercules  was  the  Jewifh  Sampfon. 
The  retenue  of  our  author  is  be  commended  :  The  fober  audi- 
ence of  that  time  would  have  been  offended  with  the  mention 
of  a  venerable  name  on  fo  light  an  occafion.  Shaklpeare  is 
indeed  fometimes  licentious  in  thefe  matters  :  But  to  do  him 
juftice.  he  generally  feems  to  have  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  to 
be  under  its  influence.    What  Pedro  fays  of  Benedick,  in  this 
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worm-eaten  tapeftry,  where  his  cod-piece  feems  as 
inafl)'  as  his  club  ? 

Con.  All  this  I  fee  ;  and  fee,  that  the  fafhion 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man  :  But  art  not 
thou  thylelf  giddy  with  the  fafliion  too,  that  thou 
haft  (hifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the 
fafhion  ? 

Bora.  Not  fo  neither :  but  know,  that  I  have 
to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentle- 
woman, by  the  name  of  Hero  ;  Ihe  leans  me  out  at 
her  miftrefs'  chamber- window,  bids  me  a  thoufand 
times  good  night, — I  tell  this  tale  vilely  : — I  fliould 
firft  tell  thee,  how  the  Prince,  Claudio,  and  my 
mafter,  planted,  and  placed,  and  poflelfed  by  my 
mafter  Don  John,  faw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they,  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  Prince  and  Claudio  ; 
but  the  devil  my  mafter  knew  fhe  was  Margaret ; 
and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which  firft  poffefled  them, 
partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them, 


comedy,  may  be  well  enough  applied  to  him :  The  man  doth 
fear  God,  however  it  feems  not  to  be  in  him  by  fame  large  jejis 
he  will  viake.     Warburton. 

I  believe  that  Shaklpeare  knew  nothing  of  thefe  Chriftian 
mythologifts,  and  by  the  Jhaven  Hercules  meant  only  Hercules 
when  Jliaved  to  make  him  look  like  a  woman,  while  he  remained 
in  the  lervice  of  Omphale,  his  Lydian  miftrefs.  Had  the  Jhaved 
Hercules  been  meant  to  reprefent  Sampfon,  he  would  probably 
have  been  equipped  with  a  jaw  bone  inftead  of  a  club. 

Steevens. 

^  fmirched — ]     Smirched  is  foiled,  obfcured.     So,  in 

^s  you  like  it,  Aft  I.  fc.  iii : 

"  And  with  a  kind  of  umber  y/MJrc/i  my  face." 

Steevens. 

H4 
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but  chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any 
flander  that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Clau- 
dio  enraged ;  fwore  he  would  meet  her  as  he  was 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there, 
before  the  whole  congregation,  fhame  her  with  what 
he  faw  over-night,  and  fend  her  home  again  without 
a  hufband. 

1  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name. 
Hand. 

2  JVatch.  Call  up  the  right  mafter  conftable  : 
We  have  here  recovered  the  moft  dangerous  piece 
of  lechery  that  ever  was  known  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

1  IVjtch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them  ; 
I  know  him,  he  wears  a  lock.4 

Con.  Mailers,  m afters. 5 

1  Wa  tch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth, 
I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Mafters, — 

*  wears  a  lock.]     So,  in  The  Return  from  ParnaJJuSt 

1006: 

"  He  whofe  thin  fire  dwells  in  a  fmoky  roofe, 
"  Mull  take  tobacco,  and  muft  wear  a  lock." 
See  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  A6t  V.  fc,  i.     Steevens. 

^  Con.  Majiers,  vwjters,  &c.]     In  former  copies : 
Con.  Majiers. 

2  Watch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I  warrant 
you. 

Con.  Mafers  never  fpeak,  we  charge  you,  let  us  obey  you  to 
go  with  us. 

The  regulation  which  I  have  made  in  this  laft  fpeech,  though 
again  ft  the  authority  of  all  the  printed  copies,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
carries  its  proof  with  it.  Conrade  and  Borachio  are  not  dc- 
figned  to  talk  abfurd  nonfenfe.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Conrade  is  attempting  his  own  juftilication  j  but  is  interrupted 
in  it  by  the  impertinsnce  of  the  men  in  office.    Theobald. 
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1  JVa  tch.  Never  fpeak ;  we  charge  you,  let  us 
obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

BoRj.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity, 
being  taken  up  of  thefe  men's  bills.^ 

Con.  a  commodity  in  queftion,^  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

^  Room  in  Leonato's  Houfe. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Urfula,  wake  my  coulin  Beatrice, 
and  defire  her  to  rife. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  [_Exit  Ursula. 


*  ■  a.  goodly  commodity,  being  taken  up  of  thefe  meiis 

bills.]  Here  is  a  duller  of  conceits.  Commodity  was  formerly 
as  now,  the  ufual  term  for  an  article  of  merchandife.  To  take 
up,  betides  its  common  meaning,  {to  apprehend,)  was  the  phrafe 
for  obtaining  goods  on  credit.  "  If  a  man  is  thorough  with  them 
in  honeft  taking  up,  (fays  Falftatf,)  then  they  mull  Hand  upon 
fecurity."  BiLL  was  the  term  both  for  a  fingle  bond,  and  a 
lialberd. 

We  have  the  fame  conceit  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  II :  "  My 
lord.  When  fhall  we  go  to  Cheaplide,  and  take  up  commodities 
upon  our  bills  P"     Malone. 

'  A  commodity  in  queftion,]  i.  e.  a  commodity  fubje6l  to 
judicial  trial  or  examination.  Thus  Hooker  :  "  Whofoever  be 
found  guilty,  the  communion  book  hath  deferved  leail  to  be 
eallcd  in  queftion  for  this  fault."     Steevens. 
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Marg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  ^  were 
better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  not  fo  good  ;  and  I  war- 
rant, your  coufin  will  lay  fo. 

Hero.  My  coufin' s  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another ; 
I'll  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if 
the  hair  were  a  thought  browner  :  9  and  your  gown's 


» rabato — ]  An  ornament  for  the  neck,  a  collar-band  or 

kind  of  raff.  Fr.  Rabat.  Menage  faith  it  comes  from  rabattre, 
to  put  back,  becaufe  it  was  at  lirft  nothing  but  the  collar  of  the 
fhirt  or  Ihift  turn'd  back  towards  the  flioulders.    T.  Hawkins. 

This  article  of  drefs  is  fretjuently  mentioned  by  our  ancient 
comic  writers. 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  Law  Tricks,  &c.  16O8  : 
"  Broke  broad  jefts  upon  her  narrow  heel, 
"  Pok'd  her  rabatocs,  and  furvey'd  hev  Jfeel." 
Again,  in  Decker's  GuL  Hornbook,  1609 :   "  Your  ftlff-necked 
rebatoes  (that  have  more  arches  for  pride  to  row  under,  than 
can  ftand  under  five  London-bridges)  durft  not  then,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Decker's  Untrulfing  the  Humourous  Poet :  "  What 
a  miferable  thing  it  is  to  be  a  noble  bride  !  There's  fuch  delays 
in  rifing,  in  fitting  gowns,  in  pinning  rebatoes,  in  poaking,"  &c. 

The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  palTages  will  likewife  ferve  for  an 
additional  explanation  of  the  poking-Jiicks  of  Jieel,  mentioned 
by  Autolycus  in  The  Winter  s  Tale.     Steevens. 

^  •  if  the  hair  were  a  thought  broumer  :'\  i.e.  the  falfe 

hair  attached  to  the  cap ;  for  we  learn  from  Stubbes's  Anatomie 
of  Abufes,  1595,  p.  40,  that  ladies  were  "  not  fimplie  content 
with  their  own  haire,  but  did  buy  up  other  haire  either  of 
horfes,  mares,  or  any  other  ftrange  beafts,  dying  it  of  what 
coUour  they  lifl:  tliemfelves."     Steevens. 

a  thought  browner:']  i.  e.  a  degree,  a  little,  or  as  would 

now  be  faid,  a yAa^e  browner.  Thus,  in  Shirley's  Honoria  and 
Mammon,    \Q5Q  : 

"  Col.  They  have  city  faces. 

*'  S(ju.  And  are  a  thought  too  Iiandfome  to  be  feqeants." 
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a  mofl  rare  fafliion,  i'faith.     I  faw  the  duchefs  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  praife  fo. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  fay. 

Mjrg.  By  my  troth  it's  but  a  night-gown  in 
refpedl  of  yours:  Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and 
laced  with  filver;  fet  with  pearls,  down  fleeves, 
fide-fleeves,'  and  Ikirts  round,  underborne  with  a 


Again,  in  Guzman  dc  Alfarache,  fol.  l628,  P.  II.  B.  II.  ch.v: 

"  • that  I  iliould  leirtn  it  a  thought  in  the  waili:,  for  that 

it  fits  now  well  before."     Reed. 

*  fide-Jlecves,']     Sidc-Hetves,  1  believe^  mean  long  ones. 

So,  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie,  iQl'J  :  "As  great  felfe- 
love  lurketh  in  2l  Jide-gownc,  as  in  Tijliorl  armour."  Again,  in 
Laneham's  Account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Entertainment  at 
Kenelworth-Caftle,  15/5,  the  minrtrel's  "  gown  had  Jide- 
lleeves  down  to  the  mid-leg."  Clement  Pafton  (See  Pajton 
Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  145,  2d  edit.)  had  "  a  JJiort  blue  gown  that 
was  made  of  ayu/c-gown,"  i.  e  of  a  long  one.  Again,  in  The 
laji  Voyage  of  Captaine  Frolijher,  by  Dionyfe  Settle,  12mo. 
bl.  1.  1577  '■  "  They  make  their  apparel  witli  hoodes  and  tailer,, 
&c.     The  men  have  them  not  fo  Jyde  as  the  women." 

Such  long  fleeves,  within  my  memory,  were  worn  by  chil- 
dren, and  were  called  hanging-Jleeves ;  a  term  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a  line,  I  think,  of  Dryden : 

"  And  mils  in  hanging-Jleeves  now  fhakes  the  dice." 

Side  or  Jyde  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  is 
tifed  for  long  when  applied  to  the  garment,  and  the  word  has 
the  fame  liguilication  in  the  Anglo- Saxon  and  Danifli.  Vide 
Gloflary  to  Gawine  Douglas's  Virgil.  See  alfo  A.  Wyntown's 
Crony  kit,  B.  IX.  ch.  viii.  v.  120  : 

'*■  And  for  the  hete  tuk  on  fyd  gwnys." 

To  remove  an  appearance  of  tautology,  as  down-Jleeves  may 
feem  fynonymous  with  Jide-Jleeves,  a  comma  muft  be  taken  out, 
and  the  palfage  printed  thus — "  Set  with  peai'ls  down  fleeves, 
or  down  tJi  fleeves."  The  fecond  paragraph  of  this  note  is 
copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  Nov.  1786. 

Steevens. 

Side-Heeves  were  certainly  long-{[eeves,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  inftances.  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  327,  tempore 
Hen.  IV :   "  This  time  was  uled  exceeding  pride  in  garments. 
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blueifh  tinfel :  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and 
excellent  fafhion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart 
is  exceeding  heavy ! 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  foon,  by  the  weight  of 
a  man.* 

Hero.  Fye  upon  thee  !  art  not  afhamed  ? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  fpeaking  honourably  ? 
Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar  ?  Is  not 
your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  thinky 
you  would  have  me  fay,  faving  your  reverence, — 
a  hujhand :  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wreft  true  fpeak- 
ing, I'll  offend  no  body  :  Is  there  any  harm  in — 
the  Jieavier  for  a  hujhand  f  None,  I  think,  an  it  be 
the  right  hufband,  and  the  right  wife  ;  otherwife 
'tis  light,  and  not  heavy :  Alk  my  lady  Beatrice 
elfe,  here  fhe  comes. 

gownes  with  deepe  and  broad  fleeves  commonly  called  poke 
fleeves,  the  fervants  ware  them  as  well  as  their  mafters,  which 
might  well  have  been  called  the  receptacles  of  tlie  devil,  for 
what  they  ftole  they  hid  in  their  lleeves,  whereof  fome  hung 
downe  to  the  feete,  and  at  leaft  to  the  knees,  full  of  cuts  and 
jagges,  whereupon  were  made  thefe  verfes  :  [i.  e.  by  Tho. 
Hoccleve.] 

"  Now  hath  this  land  little  neede  of  broomes, 

"  To  fweepe  away  the  filth  out  of  the  ftreete, 
"  Sen  Jide-Jleeves  of  pennilefTe  groomes 
"  Will  it  up  licke  be  it  drie  or  weete." 
Again,  in  Fitzherbert's  Book  of  Hujbandry  :    "  Theyr  cotes 
be  fo  fyde  that  they  be  fayne  to  tucke  them  up  whan  they  ride, 
as  women  do  theyr  kyrtels  when  tliey  go  to  the  market,"  &c, 

Refd.. 

^  'Twill  he  heavier  foon,  ly  the  weight  of  a  man.']     So,  in 
Troilus  and  Crejfida : 

" tlie  heavier  for  a  whore."     Steevens. 
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Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.  Good  morrow,  coz. 
Beat.  Good  morrow,  fweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now  !  do  you  fpeak  in  the  ikk 
tune  ? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methhiks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — Light  o'  love ;  3  that  goes 
without  a  burden  ;  do  you  ling  it,  and  I'll  dance  it. 

^  ■  Light  d'love ;]     This  tune  is  alluded  to  in  Fletcher's 

Two  Nolle  Kinfmen.     The  gaoler's  daughter,    fpeaking  of  a 
horfe,  i'ays  : 

"  He  gallops  to  the  tune  of  Light  olove." 
It  is  mentioned  again  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  : 

"  Bell  ling  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'love." 
And    in   The  Noble  Gentleman  of   Beaumont    and    Fletcher. 
Again,  in  A  gorgious  Gallery  of  gallant  Inveniiotis,  See.  4to. 
1578  :    "  The  lover  exhorteth  his  lady  to  be  conllant  to  the 
tune  of — 

"  Attend  go  play  thee — 

"  Not  Light  of  love,  lady,"  &c.     Steevens. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  old  dance  tune  which  has  occurred 
already  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  I  have  lately  re- 
covered it  from  an  ancient  MS.  and  it  is  as  follows  : 
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Beat.  Yea,  Light  o  Jove,  with  your  heels ! — • 
then  if  your  hufband  have  Itables  enough,  you'll 
fee  he  fliall  lack  no  barns. "^ 

Marg.  O  illegitimate  conftru^lion  1  I  fcorn  that 
with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almofl  five  o'clock,  coufin  ;  'tis  time 
you  were  ready.  By  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill : — 
hey  ho  ! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horfe,  or  a  hufband  ?  5 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H.^ 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,'  there's 
no  more  failing  by  the  ftar. 

*  no  barns.]     A  quibble  between  l-arns,  repolitories  of 

corn,  and  hairns,  the  old  word  for  children.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  Mercy  on  us,  a  lam  I  a  \try  pretty  lam  !" 

Steevens. 
*  ■  hey  ho  ! 

Marg.  For  a  hairk,  a  horfe,  or  a  hufband  ?]  "  Heigh 
ho  for  a  Hujhand,  or  the  willing  Maid's  Wants  made  known," 
is  the  title  of  an  old  ballad  in  the  Pepyfian  CoUedion,  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge.     M alone. 

*  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H.]  This  is  a  poor 
jeft,  fomewhat  obfcured,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  elu- 
cidation. 

Margaret  aflis  Beatrice  for  what  flie  cries,  h.ey  ho  ;  Beatrice 
anfwers,  for  an  H,  that  is  for  an  ache,  or  pain.     Johnson. 

Heywood,  among  his  Epigrams,  publilhed  in  1566,  has  one 
on  the  letter  H  : 

"  H  is  worft  among  letters  in  the  crofs-row ; 

"  For  if  thou  find  him  either  in  thine  elbow, 

"  In  thine  arm,  or  leg,  in  any  degree ; 

"  In  thine  head,  or  teeth,  or  toe,  or  knee ; 

"  Into  what  place  foever  H  may  pike  him, 

"  Wherever  thou  find  ache  thou  flialt  not  like  him." 

Steevens. 

'  'turnd  Turk,']  i.  e.  taken  captive  by  love,  and  turned 
a  renegado  to  his  religion,     Warburton. 
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Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ?  ^ 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  fend  every  one  their 
heart's  defire ! 

Hero.  Thele  gloves  the  count  Tent  me,  they  are 
an  excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  Huffed,  coufin,  I  cannot  fmell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  fluffed !  there's  goodly 
catching  of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me !  God  help  me  !  how 
long  have  you  profefs'd  apprehenfion  ? 

Marg.  Ever  llnce  you  left  it :  doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely  ? 

Beat.  It  is  not  feen  enough,  you  fhould  wear  it 
in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  fick. 

Marg.  Get  you  fome  of  this  diftilled  Carduus 
Benedi6lus,9  and  lay  it  to  your  heart ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  for  a  qualm. 

This  Interpretation  is  fomewhat  far-fetched,  yet,  perhaps,  it 
is  right.     Johnson. 

Hamlet  ufes  the  fame  expreflion,  and  talks  of  his  fortunes 
turning  Turk.  To  tu,rn  Turk,  was  a  common  phrafe  for  a 
change  of  condition  or  opinion.  So,  in  The  Honejt  JFkore,  by 
Decker,  IdlCi : 

"  If  you  turn  Turk  again,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ?]  Tiiis  obfolete  exclamation 
of  enquiry,  is  corrupted  from  /  troiv,  or  trozv  you,  and  occurs 
again  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  :  "  Who's  there,  troiv  ?" 
To  trow  is  to  imagine,  to  conceive.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet , 
the  Nurfe  fays :  "  Twas  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid  me  trudge." 

Steevens. 

'  ■  ■  Carduus  BenediSius,']  "  Carduus  BenediSius,  or  bleffed 
thiftle,  (fays  Cogan,  in  his  Haven  of  Health,  1595,)  {o  worthily 
named  for  the  lingular  virtues  that  it  hath." — "  This  hei-be  may 
worthily  be  called  BenediSius,  or  Omnimorhia,  that  is,  a  falve 
for  every  fore,  not  knowen  to  phyfitians  of  old  time,  but  lately 
revealed  by  the  fpeciall  providence  of  Almighty  God." 

Steevens. 
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Hero.  There  thou  prick'ft  her  with  a  thiltle. 

Beat.  Benedi6lus  !  why  Benedidtus  ?  you  have 
Tome  moral  ^  in  this  Benedi6lus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no 
moral  meaning  ;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thiftle.  You 
may  think,  perchance,  that  1  think  you  are  in  love: 
nay,  by'r  lady,  I  am  not  fuch  a  fool  to  think  what 
I  lift  ;  nor  I  lift  not  to  think  what  I  can  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart 
out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you 
will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love :  yet 
Benedick  was  fuch  another,  and  now  is  he  become 
a  man :  he  fwore  he  would  never  marry ;  and  yet 
now,  in  defpite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  with- 
out grudging  :  *  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I 


'  1 fome  moral — ]  That  is^  fome  fecret  meaning,  like  the 

moral  of  a  fable.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  certainly  the  true  one,  thoiigh  it 
has  been  doubted.  In  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  our  author  ufes  the 
verb  to  moralize  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

"  Nor  could  fhe  moralize  his  wanton  fight." 
i.  e.  inveftigate  the  latent  mean'nig  of  his  looks. 

Again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew :  "  '■ — and  has  left  me 
here  behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  figns  and 
tokens."     Malone. 

Moralixations  (for  fo  they  were  called)  are  fubjoined  to  many 
of  our  ancient  Tales,  reducing  them  into  Chriftian  or  moral 
leflbns.     See  the  Gefta  Romanorum,  &c.     Steevens. 

^  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging  :']     I  do  hot  fee 

how  this  is  a  proof  of  Benedick's  change  of  mind.  It  would 
afford  more  proof  of  amoroufnefs  to  fay,  he  eats  not  his  meat 
zvithout  grudging;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
proverbial  expreflions  :  perhaps,  to  eat  meat  luithout  grudging , 
was  the  fame  as,  to  do  as  others  do,  and  the  meaning  is,  he  is 
content  to  live  ly  eating  like  other  mortals,  and  will  be  con- 
tent, notwithftanding  his  hoafis,  like  other  mortals,  to  have  a 
wife.     Johnson. 
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know  not ;  but  methinks,  you  look  with  your  eyes 
as  other  women  do.^ 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Marg.  Not  a  fahe  gallop. 

Re-^enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  ^vit[ldraw ;  the  prince,  the  count, 
fignior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  tlie  gallants  of 
the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  drefs  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg> 
good  Urfula,  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Room  in  Leonato's  Houfe. 
Enter  Leonato,  luith  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honeft  neigh- 
bour ? 

Dogs.  Marry,  fir,  I  would  have  fome  confidence 
with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for  you  fee,  'tis  a  bufy 
time  with  me. 


Johnfon  confiders  this  pafTage  too  literally.     The  meaning  of 
it  is>  that  Benedick  is  in  love,  and  takes  kindly  to  it. 

M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  tliink,  is,  "  and  yet  now,  in  fpite  of  his 

refolution  to  the  contrary,  he  feeds  on  love,  and  likes  his  food." 

Malone. 

J  .yoii  Iqq};  iinth  ijour  eyes  as  other  women  do.']   i.  e.  you 

direft  your  eyes  toward  tlie  fame  objed ;  viz.  a  hulband. 

STEfiVSNS. 

Vol.  VI.  I 
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Dogs.  Many,  this  it  is,  fir. 

Verg>  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  fir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  fi-iends  ? 

DoGB.  Goodman  Verges,  fir,  fpeaks  a  little  off 
the  matter :  an  old  man,  fir,  and  his  wits  are  not 
fo  blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  defire  they  were  ; 
but,  in  faith,  honeft,  as  the  ftiin  between  his 
brows. 4 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honeft  as  any 
man  living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honefter 
than  1.5 

DoGB.  Comparifons  are  odorous :  palabras,^ 
neighbour  Verges. 


*  honeft,  as  thejkln  lehceen  his  Irows."]    This  is  a  pro- 
verbial expreflion.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Gammer  Gurtojis  Needle,   1575  : 
"  I  am  as  true,  I  would  tliou  knew,  as  Jkin  letwene   thy 
Irows." 
Again,  in  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  A&.  V.  fc.  ii : 

"  I  am  as  honeft  as  the  Jkin  that  is  between  thy  Iroirs." 

Eeed. 

'  lam  as  honejt  as  any  mayi  living,  that  is  an  old  man, 
land  no  honefier  than  /.]  There  is  much  humour,  and  extreme 
good  fenfe,  under  the  covering  of"  this  blundering  exprelhon. 
It  is  a  lly  infmuation,  that  length  of  years,  and  the  being  much 
hacknied  in  the  ways  of  men,  as  Shakfpeare  exprefles  it,  take 
oft'  the  glofs  of  virtue,  and  bring  much  defilement  on  the  man- 
ners. For,  as  a  great  wit  [Swift]  fays.  Youth  is  the  feafon  of 
virtue :  corruptions  grow  with  years,  and  I  lelieve  the  oldeji 
rogue  in  England  is  the  greate/i.     Warburton. 

Much  of  this  is  true ;  but  I  believe  Shakfpeare  did  not  intend 
to  beftow  all  this  reflection  on  the  fpeaker.     Johnson. 

*  palahras,']     So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,    the 

Tinker  fays,  pocas  paUahras,  i.  e.  few  words.  A  fcrap  of 
Spanilh,  which  might  once  have  been  current  among  the  vulgar, 
and  had  appeared,  as  Mr.  Henley  obferves,  in  The  Spaniflt 
Tragedy ;  "  Pocas  paUahras,  milde  as  the  lambe."    Steevens. 
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Leon.  Neighbours;,  you  are  tedious. 

DoGB.  It  pleafes  your  worfhip  to  fay  ih,  but  we 
are  the  poor  duke's  officers ;  ^  but,  truly,  for  mine 
own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could 
iind  in  my  heart  to  beflow  it  all  of  your  worfhip. 

Leon.  All  thy  tedioufnefs  on  me !  ha ! 

DoGB.  Yea,  and  'tw^ere  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  'tis ;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your 
vvorfliip,  as  of  any  man  in  the  city ;  and  though  I 
be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Verg.  And  fo  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  fay. 

Ferg.  Marry,  fir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting 
your  worfhip's  prefence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as 
arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Meffina. 

DoGB.  A  good  old  man,  fir ;  he  will  be  talking ; 
as  they  fay.  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out ; 
God  help  us  !    it  is  a  world  to  fee  !  ^ — Well  faid. 


^  '  'We  are  the  poor  duke's  officers ',']  This  ftroke  of  plea- 
santry (arifing  from  a  tranfpofition  of  the  epitliet — poor,)  has 
already  occurred  in  Meafure  for  Meafdre,  A6t  II.  fc.  i.  where 
Elbow  fays :  "  If  it  pleafe  your  honour,  X  am  the  poor  duke's 
conftable."     Steevens, 

^  it  is  a  world  to  fee .']   i.  e.  it  is  wonderful  to  fee.    So, 

in  All  for  Money,  an  old  morality,  1594  :  "  It  is  a  ivorld  to  fee 
how  greedy  they  be  of  money."  The  fame  phrafe  ofttfn  occurs, 
with  the  fame  meaning,  in  Holinflied.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Worcefter  to  the  Earl  of 
Salitbury,  1609:  "While  this  tragedee  was  adting  yt  was  a 
world  to  heare  the  reports  heare." 

Lodge's  Illujirations,  Vol.  III.  p,  3S0.     Reed, 

Rather,  it  is  worth  feeing.  Barret,  in  his  Alvearie,  1580, 
explains  "  It  is  a  world  to  heare,"  by  it  is  a  thiiig  worthie  the 
hearing.     Audire  eft  operae  pretiuni.    Horat. 

12 
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i'faith,  neighbour  Verges : — well,  God's  a  good 
man  ;  9  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horlb,  one  mult  ride 
behind  :  ^ — An  houelt  foul,  i'faith,  lir ;  by  my  troth 
he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread  :  but,  God  is  to  be  wor- 
fliippcd :  All  men  are  not  alike  ;  alas  good  neigh- 
bour ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  fliort  of 
you. 

DoGB.  Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  mult  leave  you. 

DoGB.  One  \\oi'd,  fir :  our  watch,  lir,  have,  in- 
deed, comprehended  two  afpicious  perfons,  and  we 
would  have  them  this  morning  examined  before 
your  worfhip. 

Leon.    Take   their   examination   vourfelf,    and 


And  In  The  Mi/rroi/r  of  good  ]\Ianners  coivpylcd  i?i  Latyn  ly 
Domynike  Mancyn  and  tranjlatc  into  Englyjhe  hy  Alexander 
Bercleij  preft.  Imprynlcd  by  Rychard  Pyjifou,  bl.  1.  no  date, 
the  line  "  E/t  opcne  pretium  doftos  ipeftare  colonos" — is  ren- 
dered "  A  world  it  is  to  fe  wyfe  tyllers  of  the  grounde." 

Holt  White. 

^  trell,  God's  a  good  man  3]     So,  in  the  old  jVIorality  or 

Interkide  of  Lujiy  Juventus  : 

"He  v>yl  fay,  tliat  God  is  a  good  Man, 

"  He  can  make  him  no  better,  and  fay  tlie  brft  he  can." 
Again,  in  A  mery  Gefte  of  Robin  Hoode,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  For  God  is  hold  a  righteous  man, 

".And  fo  is  his  dame,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Burton's  y/wa/ow 7/  of  Melancholy,  edit,  1632,  \^.6yO: 
"  God  is  a  good  man,  and  will  doe  no  harme,"  &c.    Steevens, 

^  an  two  men  ride  &c.]     This  is  not  out  of   place,    or 

witliout  meaning.  Dogberry,  in  his  vanity  of  fuperior  parts, 
aj^ologizing  for  his  neighbour,  obferves,  that  of  tiro  men  on  an 
horfe,  one  mnft  ride  behind.  The  f  7^1  place  of  rank  or  under- 
ftanding  can  belong  but  to  one,  and  that  happy  one  ought  not  to 
defpife  his  infcriour.     Johnson, 
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brine  it  me ;  I  am  now  in  great  halte,  as  it  may 
appear  unto  you. 

DoGB.  It  fliall  be  fuffiganee. 

Ljsox.  Drink  fome  wine  ere  you  go :  fare  you 
well. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  ftay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  hulband. 

Leo2s.  I  will  wait  upon  them  ;   I  am  ready. 

\JLxeunt  Leoxato  (uid  Meflenger. 

DoGB.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis 
Seacoal,  bid  him  bring  liis  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the 
gaol ;  we  are  now  to  examination  thefe  men. 

Verg.  And  we  mull  do  it  wifely. 

DoGB.  We  \\'\\\  Ipare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you  ; 
here's  that  \^Tottchi)ii^  his  fore/wad.^  ihall  drive 
fome  of  them  to  a  iioii  com  :  -  onlv  get  the  learned 
writer  to  fet  down  our  excommunication,  and  meet 
me  at  the  gaol.  [^lixeunt. 


*  to  a  non  com  :]    i.  e.  to  a  wow    compos  rncntis ;  put 

tlu'iii  out  of  their  wits  : — or,  perhaps,  he  confounds  the  term 
with  iw/i-p/us.     Maloxe. 


la 
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ACT    IV.      SCENE    L 

The  hijide  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,   Leonato,  Friar, 
Claudio,  Benedick,  Hero,  and  Beatrice^ 

&c. 

Leon,  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the 
plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  fhall  recount  their 
particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 
lady  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her,  friar ;  you  come  to 
marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to 
this  count  ? 

Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impe- 
diment 3  why  you  fhould  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge 
you,  on  your  fouls,  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero  ? 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  anfwer,  none. 

^  If  either  of  you  know  any  inivard  impediment  &c.]  This 
is  borrowed  from  our  Marriage  Ceremony,  which  (with  a  few 
flight  changes  in  phrafeology)  is  the  fame  as  was  ufed  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare.    Douce. 
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Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do  ! 
what  men  daily  do  !   not  knowing  what  they  do ! 

Bene.    How  now  !    Inter) eclions  ?    Why,  then 
ibme  be  of  laugh  ing,-+  as,  ha  !  ha  !  he  ! 

Claud,  Stand  thee  by,  friar  : — Father,  by  your 
leave  ; 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconltrained  foul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ? 

Leon.  As  freely,  fon,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whofe 
worth 
May  counterpoife  this  rich  and  precious  gift. 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unlefs  you  render  her  again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thank- 
fulnefs. — 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again  ; 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She's  but  the  fign  and  femblance  of  her  honour  :—* 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  flie  blulhes  here : 
O,  what  authority  and  fliow  of  truth 
Can  cunning  lin  cover  itfelf  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modeft  evidence. 
To  witnefs  fimple  virtue  ?  Would  you  not  fwear, 
All  you  that  fee  her,  that  flie  were  a  maid. 
By  thefe  exterior  ihows  ?  But  fhe  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  :  5 
Her  blufh  is  guiltinefs,  not  modelly. 

"*  fame  le  of  laughing,']    This  is  a  quotation  from  tlie 

Accidence.     Johnson. 

*  luxurious  bed:']    That  is,  Iqfcivious.    Luxury  is  tlie 

confeiibr's  term  for  unlawful  pleafures  of  the  fex.     Johnson. 

Thus  Piftol,  in  King  Henry  V.  calls  Fluellen  a — 

" damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat." 

Steevens. 

I4 
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Leoi^.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married. 

Not  knit  my  foul  ^  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  }'ou,  in  your  own  proof 
Have  vanquifh'd  the  refifiance  of  her  youth. 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  fay  ;  If  I  have 
known  her, 
You'll  fay,  fhe  did  embrace  me  as  a  hufband. 
And  fo  extenuate  the  'forehand  lin ; 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  A\'ord  too  large  ;  ^  . 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  filter,  fliow'd 
Bailiful  fincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  feem'd  I  ever  otherwife  to  you  ? 

CLAUDr    Out    on    thy  feeming  !  ^    I  will  write 
againft  it  : ' 
You  feem  to  me  as  Pi  an  in  her  orb  ; 

Again,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Edward  11.  p,  129  : 

"  Luxurious  Queene,  this  is  thy  foule  defire."     Reed. 

*  Not  knit  my  foul  &c.]  The  old  copies  rpad,  injurioufly  to 
metre, — Not  to  knit,  &:c.  I  fufpeift,  however,  that  our  author 
wrote — Nor  knit,  &:c.     Steevens. 

'  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof — ]  In  your  own 
proof  may  fignify  in  your  own  trial  of  her.     Tyrwhitt. 

Dear  like  door,  fire,  hour,  and  many  fimilar  words,  is  here 
ufed  as  a  diffyllable,     Malone. 

*  'Z/'o/yZ /oo  large  ;]     So  he  ufes  large  jejis  \n  this  play, 

for  licentious,  not  refrained  within  due  lounds.     Johnson. 

'  thy  feeming  !'}    The  old  copies  have  thee.    The  emen-? 

dation  is  Air.  Pope's,     In  the  next  line  Shakfpeare  probably 
wrote — feem'd.     M  alone. 

*  — — •/  will  write  againft  it :]  So,  in  CymlcUne,  Pofthumus 
fpeaking  of  women,  fays  : 

" I'll  write  agaiuf  them, 

f  Deteft  tliem,  curfe  them."     Steevens, 
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As  challe  as  is  the  bud/  ere  it  be  blown  ; 
But  vou  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  thole  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  favage  feniuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  fpeak  fo 
wide  ?  3 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  fpeak  not  you  ? 

D.  Pedro.  What  Ihould  I  fpeak  ? 

I  ftand  dilhonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  fiale. 

Leon.    Are  thefe  things  fpoken  ?    or  do  I  but 
dream  ?  ^ 

D.  John.  Sir,  they  are  fpoken,  and  thefe  things 
are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True,  O  God  ! 

Claud.  Leonato,  Itand  I  here  ? 
Is  this  the  prince  ?  Is  this  the  prince's  brother  ? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  ?  Arc  our  eyes  our  own  ? 

Leon.  All  this  is  fo ;  But  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  queftion  to  your 
daughter ; 

*  ■         chajte  as  is  the  lud — ]    Before  the  air  has  tailed  its 
fweetnefs .     Johnson.- 

^  that  he  doth  fpeak  fo  wide  }'\    I.e.  fo  remotely  from 

the  prelent  bulinefs.  So,  in  TroUus  and  Creffula  :  "  No,  no; 
no  fuch  matter,  you  are  wide."  Again,  in  The  Merri/  JVives 
of  Wifidfor :  "  I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and 
learning,  fo  wide  of  his  own  refpeft."     Steevens. 

*  Are  thefe  things  fpoken  ?  or  do  I  hut  dream  ?']    So,  in  Mac- 
beth : 

"  "Were  fuch  things  here,  as  we  do  fpeak  about  ? 
"  Or  have  we^"  etc.     Steevens. 
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And,  by  tliat  fatherly  and  kindly  power  5 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  anfvver  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  fo,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  O  God  defend  me  !  how  am  I  befet ! — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  anlwer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  ?  Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  juft  reproach  ? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero  ; 

Hero  itfelf  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yefternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  anfwer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my 
lord. 

D.  Pedro.   Why,    then  are  you  no  maiden.— 
Leonato, 
I  am  forry  you  muft  hear ;  Upon  mine  honour, 
Myfelf,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count, 
Did  fee  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  laft  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  moll  like  a  liberal  villain,^ 


^  kincj)y  power — ]    That  Is^,  yiatural  power.    Kind  is 

nature.     Johnson. 

Thus,  in  the  Induftlon  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 
"  This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  lirs." 
i,  e.  naturally.     Steevens. 

*  • liberal  villain,']    Liberal  herCj  as  in  many  places  of 

thefe  plays,  means  frank  beyond  honefiy,  or  decency.    Free  of 
tongue.     Dr.  Warburton  unneceffarily  reads,  illiberal. 

Johnson, 
So,  in  The  Fair  Maid  nf  Briftow,   l605  : 

"  But  Vallinger,  moll  like  a  liberal  villain, 
*'  Did  give  her  icandalous  ignoble  terms." 
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Confefs'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thonllind  times  in  fecrct. 

D.  John.  Fye,  fye  !   they  are 

Not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord,  not  to  be  fpoke  of; 
There  is  not  chaftity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offence,  to  utter  them:  Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  lorry  for  thy  much  mifgovernment. 

Claud.  O  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadlt  thou  been,^ 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counfels  of  thy  heart ! 
But,  fare  thee  well,  moft  foul,  moll  fair !  farewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity  ! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eye-lids  Ihall  conjecture  ^  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  fhall  it  more  be  gracious.*^ 

Leon.   Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for 
me  ?  9  [Hero/26'0072^. 

Again,  in  The  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"■  And  give  allowance  to  your  llhral  jefis 
"  Upon  his  perlbn."     Steevens. 

This  fenfe  of  the  word  liberal  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare. 
John  Taylor,  in  his  Suite  coiicerning  Players,  complains  of  the 
"  many  afperfions  very  lilerally,  unmannerly,  and  ingratefuUy 
bellowed  upon  him."     Farmer. 

^  what  a  Hero  hadji  thou  i-eeti,']    I  am  afraid  here  is 

intended  a  poor  conceit  upon  the  word  Hero.     Johnson'. 

'  conjeBure — ]     Conjefture  is  here  ufed  for  fufpicion. 

Malone. 
^  And  never  Jliall  it  more  le  gracious.]  i.  e.  lovely,  attradive. 

Malone. 
So,  in  King  John  : 

"  There  was  not  fuch  a  gracio2is  creature  born." 

Steevens. 

'  Hath  no  mans  dagger  here  a  point  for  me?']  So,  in  Venice 
Prefer ved : 
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Beat,  Why,  how  now,  coufin  ?  wherefore  fink 
you  clown  ? 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  go :  thefe  things,  come 
thus  to  light. 
Smother  her  fpirits  up. 

\_EA'eiint  Don  Vedro,   Don  Johx,    and 
Claudio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  ? 
Beat.  Dead,  I  think  ; — help,  uncle  ; — 

Hero  !  why,  Hero  ! — Uncle  ! — Signior  Benedick ! — 
friar  ! 

Leon.  O  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand  ! 
Death  is  the  fairefl  cover  for  her  fliame. 
That  may  be  widi'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  coufin  Hero  ? 

FiiiAji.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Doll  thou  look  up  ? ' 

Friar.  Yea ;  Wherefore  fliould  fhe  not  ? 

Leon.  Wherefore  ?  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
thing 
Cry  fhame  upon  her  ?   Could  fhe  here  deny 
The  ftory  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ?  - — 
Do  not  live,  Hero  ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes  : 
For  did  I  think  thou  would'ft  not  cjuickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  fpirits  were  ftrongcr  than  thy  Ihames, 
Myfelf  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 

"  A  thoufand  daggers,  all  In  honeft  hands  ! 
"  And  have  not  I  a  friend  to  ftick  one  here  ?" 

Steevf.ns. 
^  Dnj7  thou  look  up  ?]    The  metre  is  here  imperfett.   Perhaps 
our  author  wrote — Dqji  thou  ftill  look  up  ?     Steevens, 

^  The  J  tor y  that  is  printed  in  her  Hood?']    That  is_,  thcjiory 
which  her  Hujhes  di/iover  to  le  true,     Johnson, 
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Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame  ?  ^ 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee  !  Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  waft  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
Whv  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  iHue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  fmirched  thus,-*  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  faid,   Nu  part  of  it  is  mine, 
This  Jliame  derives  itj'elf  from  unknoivn  loins? 
But  mine,  and  mine  1  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd. 


^  Cliid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature  s  frame  ?]  Frame  is  con- 
trivance, order,  dilpolition  of  things.  So,  in  The  Death  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington,   l603  : 

"  And  therefore  feek  to  fet  each  thing  \n  frame." 
Again,  in  Holinftied's  Chronicle,  p.  555  :   "  — tliere  was  iio 
man  that  ftudied  to  bring  the  unruhe  to  frame." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  VerJ'cs  on  Montaigne : 

" extracts  of  men, 

"  Though  in  a  troubled  frame  confus'dly  let." 
Again,  in  this  play  : 

*'  Whole  fpirits  toil  In  frame  of  villainies."    Steeven-s. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  by  frugal  yiatures  frame,  Leonato 
alludes  to  the  particular  formation  of  himfcif,  or  of  Hero's 
mother,  rather  than  to  the  univerfal  fyftem  oi  tilings.  Frame 
means  here  framing,  as  it  does  where  Benedick  fays  of  John, 
that — 

"  His  fpirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies." 
Thus  Richard  fiys  of  Prince  Edward,  that  he  was — 

"  Frum'd  in  tlie  prodigality  of  nature." 
And,  in  AlCs  well  that  ends  well,  the  King  fays  to  Bertram  : 

"  Frank  nature,  rather  curious  tlian  in  hafte, 

"  Hath  well  compos' d  thee." 
But  Leonato,  dilVatisfied  with  his  own  fra7ne,  was  wont  to  com- 
plain of  the  frugality  of  nature.     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is, — Grieved  I  at  nature's  being  {o 
frugal  as  to  havefrayned  for  me  only  one  child  ?     Malone. 

*  irho  fmirched  thus,  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto,  I6OO.  The 
folio  reads — "  fmeared,"  To  fmirch  is  to  daul,  to  fully.  So, 
in  King  Henry  V : 

"  Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  lefmircKd."  Sec. 

Steevb!<s. 
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And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  ;  5  mine  fo  much. 

That  I  myl'elf  was  to  mylelf  not  mine, 

Vakiing  of  her ;  w^hy,  fhe — O,  (lie  is  fallen 

Into  a  pit  of  ink !   that  the  wide  fea 

Hath  drops  too  few  to  wafh  her  clean  again ;  ^ 

And  fait  too  little,  which  may  feafon  give 

To  her  foul  tainted  flefh  !  7 

Bene.  Sir,  fir,  be  patient : 

For  my  part,  I  am  fo  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  foul,  my  coufin  is  belied  ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  laft  night  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  laft  night, 
I  hav^e  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirm'd,  confirm'd  !   O,  that  is  ftronger 
made. 


*  But  mine,  and  mine  I  lord,  and  mine  [praiid, 
And  7)une  that  I  ivas  proud  on;}  The  fenle  requires  that 
we  fliould  read,  as  in  thefe  three  places.  The  reafoning  of  the 
fpeaker  ftands  thus — Had  this  been  my  adopted  child,  her  Jliame 
would  not  have  rebounded  on  me.  But  this  child  was  mine,  as 
mine  I  loved  her,  praifed  her,  was  proud  of  her  :  confequently, 
as  I  claimed  the  glory,  I  muji  needs  befubjeSi  to  the  Jliame,  &c. 

Warburton. 

Even  of  this  fmall  alteration  there  is  no  need.  The  fpeaker 
utters  his  emotion  abruptly.  But  mine,  and  mine  that  /  lovd, 
&c.  by  an  ellipfis  frequent,  perhaps  too  frequentj  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.     Johnson. 

^  the  wide  fea 

Hath  drops  too  few  to  wajli  her  clean  again  j]     The  fame 
thought  is  repeated  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wa/fi  this  blood 
"  Clean  from  my  hand  ?"     Steevens. 

'  which  may  feafon  give 

To  her  foul  tainted  flef  I !]    The  fame  metaphor  from  the 
kitchen  occurs  in  Twelfth-Night  : 

" all  this  to  feafon 

"  A  brother's  dead  love."     Steevens. 
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Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron  ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?   and  Claudio  lie  ? 
Who  lov'd  her  To,  that,  fpeaking  of  her  foulnefs, 
Wafli'd  it  with  tears?  Hence  from  her;  let  her  die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  iilent  fo  long, 
And  given  way  unto  this  courfe  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady  :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thoufand  blufhing  apparitions  Itart 
Into  her  face  ;  a  thoufand  innocent  fhames 
In  angel  whitenefs  bear  away  thofe  blufhes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear' d  a  fire, 
To  burn  the  errors  ^  that  thefe  princes  hold 
Againlt  her  maiden  truth  : — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trull  not  my  reading,  nor  my  obfervations, 
Which  with  experimental  feal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  9  truft  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  fweet  lady  lie  not  guiltlefs  here 
Under  fome  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be  : 

Thou  feeft,  that  all  the  grace  that  flie  hath  left, 
Is,  that  {he  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  (in  of  perjury  ;  fhe  not  denies  it : 
Why  feek'ft  thou  then  to  cover  with  excufe 
That  \vhich  appears  in  proper  nakednefs  ? 

Friar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd  of? ' 

*  To  burn  the  errors — ]    Tlie  fame  idea  occurs  in  Rojnco  and 
Juliet : 

"  Tranfparent  hereticks  be  liirnt  for  liars."     Steevexs. 

^  of  my  book;]  i.  e.  of  -uliat  I  have  read.     Malone. 

^  Friar. luhat  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd  o/"?]    The  Friar 

had  jull  before  boafted  his  great  Ikill  in  filhing  out  the  truth. 
And,  indeed,  he  appears  by  this  queftion  to  be  no  fool.  He 
was  by,  all  the  while  at  the  accufation,  and  heard  no  name 
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Hero.  They  know,  that  do  accufc  me ;  I  know 
none : 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than  that  which  maiden  model'ty  doth  warrant. 
Let  all  my  fms  lack  mercy  !— O  my  father, 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yefternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Kefufe  me,  hate  mC;,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar.  There  is  fome  fl  range  mifprilion  in  the 
princes. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  ho- 
nour ;  ^ 
And  if  their  wifdoms  be  mifled  in  this, 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  baftard, 
Whofe  fpirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon.  I  know  not ;  If  they  fpeak  but  truth  of 
her, 

Thefe  hands  fhall  tear  her ;  if  they  wTong  her  ho- 
nour, 

The  proudefl  of  them  (hall  well  hear  of  it. 

mentioned.  Why  then  fliould  he  afk  her  what  man  flie  was 
accufed  of?  But  in  this  lay  the  fubtilty  of  his  examination. 
For,  had  Hero  been  guilty,  it  was  very  probable  that  in  tliat 
hurry  and  confufion  of  fpirits,  into  which  the  terrible  infult  of 
her  lover  had  thrown  her,  flie  would  never  have  obferved  tliat 
the  man's  name  was  not  mentioned ;  and  fo,  on  this  queftion, 
have  betrayed  herfelf  by  naming  the  perfon  flie  was  confcious 
of  an  affair  with.  The  Friar  obferved  this,  and  fo  concluded, 
that  were  the  guilty,  Ihe  would  probably  fall  into  the  trap  he 
laid  for  her. — I  only  take  notice  of  this  to  fliow  how  admirably 
well  Shakfpeare  knew  how  to  fuftain  his  charaders. 

WARBrRTON. 

'^  bent  of  honour  ;]     Betit  Is  ufed  by  our  author  for  the 

iitmoft  degree  of  any  paflion,  or  mental  quality.  In  this  play' 
before.  Benedick  fays  of  Beatrice,  her  aff'eFtwn  has  its  full  lent. 
The  exprellion  is  derived  from  archery ;  the  bow  has  its  hentt 
when  it  is  drawn  as  far  as  it  can  be.    .Johnson. 
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Time  hath  not  yet  fo  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  fo  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  fuch  havock  of  my  means^ 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  fo  much  of  friends. 
But  they  fhall  find,  awak'd  in  fuch  a  kind. 
Both  ftrength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends. 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar,  Paufe  a  while, 

And  let  my  counfel  fway  you  in  this  cafe. 
Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead ;  3 
Let  her  awhile  be  fecretly  kept  in, 
And  publifh  it,  that  fhe  is  dead  indeed  t 
Maintain  a  mourning  oflentation  ;  4 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leon.  What  fhall  become  of  this  ?    What  will 
this  do  ? 

Friar.   Marry,  this,  well  carried,  fhall  on  her 
behalf 
Change  flander  to  remorfe ;  that  is  fome  good  : 
But  not  for  that,  dream  I  on  this  ftrange  courfe. 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 


^   Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead;']     In  former 
copies— 

Your  daughter  here  the  princefs  {left  for  dead;) 
But  how  comes  Hero  to  ftart  up  a  princefs  here  ?  We  have  no 
intimation  of  her  father  being  a  prince ;  and  this  is  the  firft  and 
only  time  fhe  is  complimented  witli  this  dignity.  The  remotion 
of  a  fingle  letter,  and  of  the  parenthefis,  will  bring  her  to  her 
own  rank,  and  the  place  to  its  true  meaning  : 

Yoiir  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead; 
i.  e.  Don  Pedro,  prince  of  Arragon ;   and  his  baftard  brother, 
who  is  likewife  called  a  prince.     Theobald. 

*  ojtentation ;"]    Show,  appearance.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VI.  K 
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She  dying,  as  it  muft  be  fo  maintain'd, 

Upon  the  inilant  that  ihe  was  accus'd. 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied  and  excus'd. 

Of  every  hearer  :  For  it  fo  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  wortli, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 

"Why,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  5  then  we  find 

The  virtue,  that  pofleffion  would  not  fhow  us 

Whiles  it  was  ours  : — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 

When  he  fliall  hear  fhe  died  upon  his  words^^. 

The  idea  of  her  life  fhall  fweetly  creep         ,„|  ^ 

Into  his  ftudy  of  imagination  ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit. 

More  moving-delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  profpe6l  of  his  foul. 

Than  when  fhe  liv'd  indeed  : — then  fhall  he  mourn, 

(If  ever  love  had  intereft  in  his  liver,^) 

And  wifli  he  had  not  fo  accufed  her ; 

No,  though  he  thought  his  accufation  true. 

Let  this  be  fo,  and  doubt  not  but  fuccefs 

Will  fafhion  the  event  in  better  fhape 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  falfe, 

*  — —  ^/'e  rack  the  value;']  i.e.  we  exaggerate  the  value. 
The  allufion  is  to  rack-rents.  The  fame  kind  of  thought  occurs 
ixx  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ■• 

"  What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 

"  We  willi  it  ours  again."     Steevens. 

.  *  died  upon  his  words,]    i.e.   died   by  diem.     So,  in 

A  Midfommer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  fo  well."     Steevens. 

'  {If  ever  love  had  interejt  in  his  liver,)]  The  liver,  in  con- 
formity to  ancient  fuppofition,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Shak- 
fpeare  as  the  feat  of  love.  Tims  Piitol  reprefents  Falftaff  as 
loving  Mrs.  Ford — '•  with  liver  burning  hot."     Steevens. 
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The  fuppofition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 

And,  if  it  fort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

(As  beft  befits  her  wounded  reputation,) 

In  fome  reclufive  and  religious  life. 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advife  you  t 
And  though,  you  know,  my  inwardnefs  ^  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  fecretly,  and  jultly,  as  your  foul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief^ 

The  fmalleft  twine  may  lead  me.9 

Friar.  'Tis  well  confented  ;  prefently  away ; 
For  to  ftrange  fores  ftrangely  they  flrain  the 
cure.—- 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day. 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolong'd  ;  have  patience,  and 
endure. 

[Exeunt  Friar,  Hero,  and  LEOf^ATo. 

Bene.   Lady  Beatrice,'    have  you  wept  all  this 
while  ? 

' — '—my  inwardnefs—]  I.e.  intimacy,  "Thus  Lucio,  in 
Meafurefor  Meafure,  fpeaking  of  the  Duke,  fays—"  I  was  aa 
inward  of  his."     Again,  In  King  Richard  III: 

"  Who  is  moll  inward  with  the  noble  duke  }" 

SteeVens. 

'  The  fmalleft  twine  may  lead  ?nt?.]  This  is  one  of  our  au- 
thor's obfervations  upon  hfe.  Men  overpowered  with  diftrefs, 
eagerly  liften  to  the  firll  offers  of  relief,  dole  with  every  fchenie, 
and  believe  every  promife.  He  that  has  no  longer  any  confi- 
dence in  hirafelf,  is  glad  to  repofe  his  truft  in  any  other  that  will 
undertake  to  guide  him.     Johnson. 

Lady  Beatrice,  &c.]     The  poet.  In  my  opinion,  has  fliown 
a  great  deal  of  addxcls.in  this  fcene.     Beatrice  here  engages  her 
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Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  delire  that. 

Beat.  You  have  no  reafon,  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.    Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  coufin  is 
wrong'd. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deferve  of 
me,  that  would  right  her  ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  fhow  fuch  friendfliip  ? 
Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  fuch  friend. 
Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 
Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  fo  well  as 
you  ;  Is  not  that  Itrange  ? 

Beat.  As  ftrange  as  the  thing  I  know  not :  It 
were  as  poffible  for  me  to  fay,  I  loved  nothing  io 
well  as  you :  but  believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I  lie  not  3 
I  confefs  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing  : — I  am  forry 
for  my  coulin. 

Bene.  By  my  fword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovefl  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  fwear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  fwear  by  it,  that  you  love  me ;  and 
I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  fays,  I  love  not  you. 

lover  to  I'evenge  the  Injury  done  her  coufin  Hero  :  and  without 
this  very  natural  incident,  confidering  the  chara6ter  of  Beatrice, 
and  that  die  ftory  of  her  paflion  for  Benedick  was  all  a  fable, 
file  could  never  have  been  eafily  or  naturally  brought  to  confefs 
fhe  loved  him,  notv^ithilanding  all  the  foregoing  preparation. 
And  yet,  on  this  confellion,  in  this  very  place,  depended  the 
whole  fuccefs  of  the  plot  upon  her  and  Benedick.  For  had  flic 
not  owned  her  love  here,  they  mult  have  foon  found  out  the 
trick,  and  then  the  delign  of  bringing  them  together  had  been 
defeated  ;  and  fhe  would  never  have  owned  a  paHion  the  had 
been  only  tricked  into,  had  not  her  delire  of  revenging  her 
coufin's  wrong  made  her  drop  her  capricious  humour  at  once. 

Warburtox. 
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■    ^EAT.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  fauce  that  can  be  devifed  to  it : 
i  proteft,  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 
Bene.  What  offence,  fweet  Beatrice  } 

Beat.  You  have  ftaid  me  in  a  happy  hour;  I 
was  about  to  proteft,  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  fo  much  of  my  hejui:,  that 
none  is  left  to  proteft. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha  !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it :  Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  fweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here ;  ^ — There 
is  no  love  In  you  : — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We'll  be  friends  firft. 

Beat.  You  dare  ealier  be  friends  with  me,  than 
light  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

^  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here;']  i.e.  I  am  out  of  your 
mind  already,  though  I  remain  here  in  perlbn  before  you. 

Steevens. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Steevens's  explanation  of  thefe  words, 
and  believe  Beatrice  means  to  fay,  "  I  am  gone,"  that  is,  "  I 
am  loft  to  you,  though  I  am  here."  In  this  fenf^  Benedick 
takes  them,  and  delires  to  be  friends  with  her.     M.Mason. 

Or,  perhaps,  my  affe6tion  is  witlidrawn  from  you-,  though  I 
am  yet  here.     Malone. 
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Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,? 
that  hath  flanclered,  Icorned,  difhonoured  my  kinf- 
woman  ? — O,  that  I  were  a  man  ! — What  !  bear 
her  in  hand  '^  until  they  come  to  take  hands ;  and 
then  with  publick  acciifation,  uncovered  llander, 
unmitigated  rancour, — O  God,  that  I  were  a  man  ! 
I  v^ould  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place.5 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice ; — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  ? — a 
proper  faying ! 

Bene.  Nay  but,  Beatrice  ; — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero  ! — fhe  is  wronged,  fhe  is  flan- 
dered,  fhe  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties  !  ^  Surely,  a  princely 

^  — —  Z7Z  the  height  a  villain,']     Soj  m  King  Henry  Vllh 
"  He's  a  traitor  to  the  height." 
"  In  pracipili  vitium  ftetit."     Juv.  I,  149.     Steevens. 

*  hear  her  in  hand — ]  i.  e,  delude  her  by  fair  promifes. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  How  you  were  home  in  hand,  how  crofs'd^"  Szc. 

Steevens. 

*  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place.']  A  fentimcnt  as 
favage  is  imputed  to  Achilles  by  Chapman^  in  his  verfion  of  the 
22d  Iliad  : 

"  Hunger  for  flaughter,  and  a  hate  that  eates  thy  heart, 

to  eate 
"  Thy  foe's  heart." 
With  equal  ferocity,  Hecuba,  fpeaklng  of  Achilles,  in  the 
24tli  Iliad,  exprefles  a  wilh  to  employ  her  teeth  on  his  liver. 

Steevens, 

and  counties  !]      County  was  the  ancient  general  term 


for  a  nobleman.     See  a  note  on  die  County  Paris  in  Uomeo  and 
Juliet.     Steevens. 
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teftimony,  a  goodly  count-confe6l ;  ^  a  fweet  gallant, 
furely  !  O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  fake  !  or  that 
I  had  any  friend  would  he  a  man  for  my  fake  !  But 
manhood  is  melted  into  courtefies/  valour  into 
compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue, 
and  trim  ones  too  :  9  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Her- 
cules, that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  fwears  it : — I  cannot 
be  a  man  with  wilhing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman 
with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice  :  By  this  hand,  I 
love  thee. 

Bejt.  Ufe  it  for  my  love  fome  other  way  than 
fwearing  by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  foul  the  count  CI  audio 
hath  wronged  Hero  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  furc  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  foul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge 
him  ;  I  will  kifs  your  hand,  and  fo  leave  you  :  By 
this  hand,  Claudio  Ihall  render  me  a  dear  account : 
As  you  hear  of  me,  fo  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort 
your  couiin  :  I  mufl  fay,  fhe  is  dead  ;  and  fo,  fare- 
well. *  [Exeunt, 


'  a  goodly  cowni-cou^cdi ;']     i.e.    a  fpecious  nobleman 

made  out  of  iagar,     Steevexs. 

^  — — '^'w^o  conrtefies,]     i.e.  into  ceremonious  obeilance,  like 
the  courtejies  dropped  by  women.     Thus,  in  Othello  : 

"  Very  good  ;  well  kifs'd  !   an  excellent  courtefy  !" 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Duck  with  French  nods,  and  apiili  courtefy.'' 

Steevens. 

^  and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  (rim  ones 

ton  ;]  Mr.  Heath  would  read  tongues,  but  he  miftakes  the  con- 
Itruftion  of  the  fentence,  which  is — not  only  men  but  trim  ones, 
are  turned  into  tongue,  i.  c.  not  only  common,  but  clever  men> 
&CC.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  11.^ 
A  Prifoiu 

Enter    Dogberry,    VergeSj     and    Sexton,     271 
goivns;^   and  the  Watch,    ivith  Conrade  and 

BORACHIO. 

DoGB.  Is  our  whole  diflembly  appeared  ? 

^  5(^7/6  //.]  The  perfons,  throughout  this  fcene,  have  been 
jftrangely  confounded  in  the  modern  editions.  The  firft  error  has 
been  tlie  introduttion  of  a  Town-Clerk,  who  is,  indeed,  men- 
tioned in  the  ftage-dire6tion,  prefixed  to  this  fcene  in  the  old 
editions,  {Enter  the  Conjialles,  Borachio,  and  the  Towne- 
Clerke,  in  gownes,)  but  no  where  elfe ;  nor  is  tliere  a  iingle 
fpeech  afcribed  to  him  in  thofe  editions.  The  part,  which  he 
might  reafonably  have  been  expefted  to  take  upon  this  occafion, 
is  performed  by  the  Sexton ;  who  aflifts  at,  or  rather  direfts,  the 
examinations  ;  fets  them  down  in  writing,  and  reports  them  to 
Leonato.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  I  think,  that  the  Sexton  has 
been  llyled  the  Town-Clerk,  in  the  ftage-direftion  above-men- 
tioned, from  his  doing  the  duty  of  fuch  an  officer.  But  the 
editors,  having  brought  both  Sexton  and  Town-Clerk  upon  tlie 
ftage,  were  unwilling,  as  it  feems,  that  the  latter  Ihould  be  a 
mute  perfonage ;  and  therefore  they  have  put  into  his  mouth 
almojt  all  the  a  Ifurdi tics  which  the  poet  certainly  intended  for 
his  ignorant  conftable.  To  reftify  this  confufion,  little  more  is 
neceffary  than  to  go  back  to  the  old  editions,  remembering  that 
the  names  of  Kempe  and  Cou'lej/,  two  celebrated  a£tors  of  tlie 
time,  are  put  in  this  fcene,  for  the  names  of  the  perfons  repre- 
fented ;  viz.  Kempe  for  Dogberry,  and  Cowley  for  Verges. 

Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Tyrwhitt' s  regulation,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly juil ;  but  have  left  Mr.  Theobald's  notes  as  I  found  them. 

Steevens, 

'  'in  gowns;]  It  appears  from  The  Black  Book,  4to» 
1604,  that  this  was ,  the  drefs  of  a  conflable  in  our  author's 
time  :  "  — when  they  mifl  their  cojijiable,  and  fawe  the  black 
gownc  of  his  office  lye  full  in  a  puddle ." 

The  Sexton  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferved)  is  ftyled  in  this  ftagC' 
4ire61ion,  in  tlie  old  copies,  the  Town- Clerk,  "  probably  from 
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Verg.  O,  a  ftool  and  a  cufliion  for  the  fexton  !  •> 
Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefadors  > 
DoGB.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 
Ferg.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  we  iiave  the  exhibi- 
tion to  examine.4 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to 
be  examined  ?  let  thein  come  before  mailer  con- 
ftable. 

DoGB.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — 
What  is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

DoGB.    Pray  write  down — Borachio. Yours, 

(irrah  ? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  fir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

DoGB.  Write  down — mafter  gentleman  Conrade. 
— Maders,  do  you  ferve  God  ? 

Con.  Bora.  Yea,  fir,  we  hope. 


his  doing  the  duty  of  fuch  an  officer."  But  this  error  has  only 
happened  here ;  for  throughout  the  fcene  itfelf  he  is  defcribed 
by  his  proper  title.  By  millake  aUb  in  the  quarto,  and  the  foHo, 
which  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  it,  the  name  of 
Kempe  (an  aftor  in  our  autlior's  theatre)  tliroughout  tliis  fcene 
is  prefixed  to  the  fpeeches  of  Dogberry,  and  that  of  Cowley  to 
thofe  of  Verges,  except  in  two  or  three  inftances,  where  either 
Covjtalle  or  Amh-eiv  are  fubftituted  for  Kempe.     Malone. 

'  O,  a  ftool  and  a  cufliion  for  the  fexton  /]     Perhaps  a  ridi- 
cule was  here  aimed  at  The  Spunijh  Tragedy  : 
"  Hieron.  What,  are  you  ready.-' 
"  Balth.  Bring  a  chaire  and  a  cufhion  for  the  king." 

Malone. 

*  we  have   the  exhibition  to  examine.]      Blunder  for 

examination  to  exhibit.  See  p.  lid  :  "  Take  tlieir  examination 
yourfelf,  and  bring  it  me."     Stkev^vs, 
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•  Dogs,  "Write  down — that  they  hope  they  ferve 
God : — and  write  God  firfl ;  for  God  defend  but 
God  fhould  go  before  fuch  villains  !  5 — Mailers,  it 
is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  falfe 
knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  fo 
Ihortly.     How  anfwer  you  for  yourfelves  ? 

Con.  Marry,  fir,  we  fay  we  are  none. 

DoGB.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  afllire  you ; 
but  I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither, 
firrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  lir ;  I  fay  to  you,  it  is 
thought  you  are  falfe  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  fay  to  you,  we  are  none. 

DoGB.  Well,  fland  alide. — 'Fore  God,  they  are 
both  in  a  tale ;  ^  Have  you  writ  down — that  they 
are  none  ? 


^  Con.  Bora.   Yea,  Jir,  we  hope. 

Dogb.  Write  down — that  they  hope  theyferve  God  : — and 
write  Godjirji  ;  for  God  defend  hut  Godjhnnld  go  lefore  fuch 
rillains  .']  This  fliort  paflage,  which  is  truly  humorous  and  in 
chara6ler,  I  have  added  from  the  old  quarto.  Befides,  it  fup- 
plies  a  defeft  :  for  without  it,  the  Town-Clerk  alks  a  queflion 
of  the  prifoners,  and  goes  on  without  flaying  for  any  anfwer  to 
it.     Theobald. 

I'he  omiflion  of  this  paflage  fince  the  edition  of  I6OO,  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  Hat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  the  facred  name 
being  jeftingly  ufed  four  times  in  one  line.     Bl.vckstone. 

^  'Fore  God,  they  are  both  in  a  tale  .•]  This  is  an  admirable 
Uroke  of  humour  :  Dnghrry  fays  of  the  prifoners  that  they  are 
falfe  knaves ;  and  from  that  denial  of  the  charge,  which  one  in 
his  wits  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  make,  he  infers  a  communion 
of  counfels,  and  records  it  in  the  examination  as  an  evidence  of 
their  guilt.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

If  the  learned  annotator  will  amend  his  comment  by  omitting 
the  word  guilt,  and  inferting  tlie  word  innocence,  it  will  (except 
as  to  the  fuppofed  inference  of  a  communication  of  counfels, 
which  fhould  likewife  be  omitted  or  corretted,)  be  a  juft  and 
pertinent  remark.     Ritson. 
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Sexton.  Mafter  conftable,  you  go  not  the  way 
to  examine ;  you  muil  call  forth  the  watch  that  are 
their  accufers. 

DoGB.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftelt  way  :  ^ — Let 
the  watch  come  forth  : — Mafters,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  prince's  name,  accufe  thefe  men. 

1  JVatch.  This  man  faid,  lir,  that  Don  John, 
the  prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

DoGB.  Write  down — prince  John  a  villain  : — 
Why  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother — 
villain. 

BoRJ.  Mafter  conflable, — 

DoGB.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace ;  I  do  not  like; 
thy  look,  I  promife  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  fay  elfe  ? 

2  JVatch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thou- 
fand  ducats  of  Don  John,  for  acculing  the  lady 
Hero  wrongfully. 


'  Yea,  marry,  thai' s  the  efted  way :']  Our  modem  editors, 
who  were  at  a  lofs  to  make  out  the  corrupted  reading  of  the  old 
copies,  read  eafiejt.  The  quarto,  in  1000,  and  the  firil:  and 
fecond  editions  in  folio,  all  concur  in  reading — Yta,  marry, 
that's  the  efteft  tvay,  &c.  A  letter  happened  to  llip  out  at  prefs 
in  the  firfl:  edition  ;  and  'twas  too  hard  a  taik  for  the  fublequent 
editors  to  put  it  in,  or  guefs  at  the  word  under  this  accidental 
depravation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  author  wrote,  as  I 
have  reftored  the  text — Yea,  marry,  that's  the  defteft  ivay,  i.  e. 
the  readicft,  molt  commodious  way.  The  word  is  pure  Saxon. 
Deaplice,  dehlte,  congn/e,  duely,  fitly,  Debrtthe,  opportune, 
commode,  titly,  conveniently,  feafonably,  in  good  time,  com- 
modioully.     Vide  Spelman's  Saxoii  Glo^'.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  recoUefted  the  word  deft/y  m 
Macbeth  : 

"  Thyfelf  and  office  deftly  fhow." 
Shakfpeare,  I  fuppofe,  defigned  JDogberry  to  corrujit  this  word 
■08  well  as  many  others.     Steevens. 
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Dogs'.  Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committecL 
F'erg.  Yea,  by  the  mafs,  that  it  is. 

Sexton.  What  elfe,  fellow  ? 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean, 
upon  his  words,  to  difgrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
aiiembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

DoGB.  O  villain !  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlafting  redemption  for  this. 

Sexton.  What  elfe  ? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  maflers,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  fecretly  llolen 
away ;  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accufed,  in  this 
very  manner  refufed,  and  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
fuddenly  died. — Mafler  conilable,  let  thefe  men  be 
bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's ;  I  will  go  before, 
and  fliow  him  their  examination*  [^Exit. 

DoGjB.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

l^ERG.  Let  them  be  in  band. 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb  !  ^ 

'  Verg.  Let  them  be  in  band. 
Con.   Off',  coxcoml .']     The  old  copies  read, 

"  Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Theobald  gives  thefe  Avords  to  Conrade,  and  lays — But 
why  the  Sexton  Jhould  hefo  pert  upon  his  brother  officers,  there 
,/eems  no  reafnnfrom  any  J'uperior  qualifications  in  him  ;  or  any 
fufpicion  hejhows  of  knoiving  their  ignorance.  This  is  ftrange. 
The  Sexton  throughout  {hows  as  good  lenfe  in  their  examina- 
tion as  any  judge  upon  the  bench  could  do.  And  as  to  his 
fufpicion  of  their  ignorance,  he  tells  the  Town-Clerk,  That  he 
goes  not  the  way  to  examine.  The  meannels  of  his  name  hin- 
dered our  editor  from  feeing  the  goodnefs  of  his  fenfe.  But 
this  Sexton  was  an  ecclefiaftic  of  one  of  the  inferior  orders 
called  thefacrifian,  and  not  a  brother  officer,  as  the  editor  calls 
him,     I  fuppofe  tlie  book  from  whence  tlie  poet  took  his  fubr 
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DoGB.  God's  my  life  !  where's  the  fexton  ?  let 

je6l,  \vas  fome  old  Englilli  novel  translated  from  the  Italian, 
where  the  woydj'agrijiano  was  renderedyt.r/o?z.  As  in  Fairfax'* 
Goclfrey  of  Boulogne : 

"  When  Phosbns  next  unclos'd  his  wakeful  eye, 
"  Up  rofe  the  Se.vton  of  that  place  prophane." 
The  paffage  then  in  queflion  is  to  be  read  thus : 

Sexton,   Let  them  le  in  hand.  [Exit- 

Con.  Qlf,  coxcomb  ! 
Dogberry  would  have  them  pinioned.  The  Sexton  fays,  it  was 
llirticient  if  they  were  kept  in  fafe  cuftody,  and  then  goes  out. 
When  one  of  the  watchmen  comes  up  to  bind  them,  Conrade 
fays.  Off',  coxcomb.'  as  he  fays  afterwards  to  the  conllable. 
Away',  you  are  an  qfx. — But  the  editor  adds.  The  old  (juarto 
gave  me  the  jirji  umbrage  for  placing  it  to  Conrade.  What 
thefe  words  mean  I  don't  know  :  but  I  fufpe6t  the  old  quarto 
divides  the  paffage  as  I  have  done.     Warbukton. 

Theobald  has  fairly  given  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 
Dr.  Warburton's  all'ertion,  as  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  fexton  or 
facrlftan,  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paffage  in  Stany- 
Imrft's  verfion  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  JEneid,  where  he  calls- 
the  Malfylian  prieftefs  : 

"  dn  foil  Maffyla  begotten, 

"  St'xfen  of  Helperides  linagog."     Steevens. 

Let  them  be  in  hand.]  I  had  conjeftured  that  thefe  words 
fhould  be  given  to  I'erges,  and  read  thus — Let  them  bind  their 
iiands.  I  am  ftill  of  opinion  that  the  paflage  belongs  to  Verges  ; 
but,  for  the  true  reading  of  it,  I  ihould  Avilh  to  adopt  a  much 
neater  emendation,  which  has  lince  been  fuggefted  to  me  In 
converlation  by  Mr.  Stee\ens — Let  them  be  in  band.  Shak- 
fpeare,  as  he  obferved  to  me,  commonly  ufes  band  for  bond. 

Tybwhitt. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  Ill: 

"  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed  !" 

It  is  plain  that  they  were  bound  from  a  fubfequent  fpeech  of 
Pedro  :  "  Whom  have  you  offended,  mailers,  ihat  you  are  thua 
hound  to  your  anfwer  .'"     Steevens, 

Off,  coxcomb .']  The  old  copies  read — cf,  and  thefe  words 
make  a  part  of  the  laft  fpeech,  "  Let  them  be  in  the  hands  cf 
coxcomb."  The  prefent  regulation  was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  Of}'  was  for- 
merly fpelt  of.  In  the  early  editions  of  thefe  plays  a  broken 
ientence  (like  that  before  us, — Let  them  le  in  the  hanris — )  is 
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him  write  clown — the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — - 
Come,  bind  them  : ^Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Con.  Away  !  you  are  an  afs,  you  are  an  afs. 

DoGB.  Dolt  thou  not  fufpedl  my  place  ?  Doft 
thou  not  fulpedl  my  years  ? — O  that  he  were  here 
to  wi'ite  me  down — an  afs  ! — but,  mailers,  remem- 
ber, that  I  am  an  afs  ;  though  it  be  not  written 
down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  afs  : — No,  thou 
villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  fhall  be  proved 
upon  thee  by  good  witnefs.  I  am  a  wife  fellow  ; 
and,  which  is  more,  an  officer ;  and,  which  is  more, 
a  houfholder  ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  tlelli  as  any  is  in  Mcffina ;  and  one  that  knows 
the  law,  go  to  ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to  ; 
and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  lolles  ;  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handfome  about  him : — 
Bring  him  away.  O,  that  I  had  been  writ  down — 
an  afs  !  \_Exeunt. 

almoft  always  corrupted  by  being  tacked,  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  tranfcriber  or  printer,  to  the  lubfequent  words.  So,  in 
Coriolanits,  inftead  of — 

"  You  ftiades  of  Rome!  you  herd  of— Boils  and  plagues 
"  Plafter  you  o'er  !" 
we  have  in  the  folio,   l623,  and  the  fubfequent  copies — 

"  You   lliames   of  Rome,    you!     Herd  of  boils  and 
plagiaes,"  &c. 
See  alfo  Meufiire  for  Meafwrc. 

'  Perhaps,  however,  we  Ihould  read  and  regulate  the  paflage 
thus: 

Ver.   Let  thnn  he  in  the  hands  of — [the  law,  he  might  have 

i?! tended  to  fay. '\ 
Con.   Coxcomb !     Malone.. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  old  quarto  different  in  this  fcene  from 
the  common  copies,  except  that  the  names  of  two  a6tors,  Kempe 
and  Cowley,  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ipeeches,  inftead 
of  the  proper  words.     Johnson. 
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ACT    V.       SCENE    I. 

Before  Leonato's  Houfe. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourfelf ; 
And  'tis  not  wilclom,  thus  to  fecond  grief 
Againft  yourfelf. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  ceafe  thy  counfel. 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitlefs 
As  water  in  a  lieve :  give  not  me  counfel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter,  delight  mine  ear, 
But  fuch  a  one  whofe  wrongs  do  fuit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  fo  lov'd  his  child, 
Whofe  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  fpeak  of  patience  ;  9 
Meafure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine. 
And  let  it  anfwer  every  Itrain  for  Itrain  ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  fuch  a  grief  for  fuch, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  Ihape,  and  form  : 
If  fuch  a  one  will  fmile,  and  Itroke  his  beard  ; 
Cry — forrow,   wag !     and    hem,    when   he   fhould 
groan  ;  ^ 

*  And  lid  k'nn /peak  of  patinicc ;']    Read — 

"  And  bid  him  Ipeak  to  me  of  patience."     Ritson, 

*  Cry'— forrow,  wag!  and  hem,  when  he  Jliould  groan ;']  The 
quarto,  I6OO,  and  folio,  l623,  read — 

"  And  forrow,  ivagge,  cry  hem,"  &c. 
Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope — 

"  And  hallow,  wag,"  &c. 
Mr.  Theobald— 

"  And  forrow  tvagc,"  Sec. 
Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton— 

"  And  forrow  waive,"  &cc. 
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Patch  grief  with  proverbs  ;  make  misfortune  drunk 

JMr.  Tvrwhitt— 

"  And  Ibrrow  goggc,''  &c. 
Mr.  Heatli  and  IVIr.  T.  Warton — 

"  And  for-rmv hi g  cry  hem,"  &:c. 
I  had  inadvertently  offered — 

"  And,  fofry  wag  !"  &c, 
Mr.  Ritlbn— 

"And  ibrrow  ivaggery,"  Src. 
Mr,  Malone — 

"  In  forrrow  wag/'  &c. 
But  I  am  perfuaded  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  as  well 
35    arrangement   of  the  orighial  words,   is   appolite  and  juft : 
J  cannot  (fays  he)  but  think  the  true  meaning  nearer  than  it  is 
imagined. 

If  fuch  a  one  will  f mile,  and  Jlroke  his  leard. 
And, J'orrow,  wag!  cry;  hem,  ivhen  he Jhould  groan,  kc. 
That  is,  *  If  he  Mill  fmile,  and  cxyjhrroiv  he  gone !  and  hem 
inllead  of  groaning.'  The  order  in  which  and  and  cry  are 
placed,  is  harlh,  and  this  harflinefs  made  the  fenfe  miftaken. 
Kange  tlie  words  in  the  common  order,  and  my  reading  will  be 
free  from  all  difficulty. 

If  flick  a  one  ti'ill  fmilc,  nndfroke  his  beard. 
Cry ,  J'orrow ,  trag  !  and  hem.  when  he  JJioiild  groan—-" 
Thus  far  Dr.  Johnfon ;  and  in  my  opinion  he  has  left  fucceed- 
Ing  criticks  nothing  to  do  refpefting  the  paffage  before  us.     Let 
me,  however,  claim  the  honour  of  fupporting  his  opinion. 

To  cry — Caie  away!  was  once  an  expreffion  of  triumph. 
So,  mAcolqjlus,  a  comedy,   1540: 

" 1  may  now  fay.   Care  arvaye.'" 

Again,  ibidem:  " Now  grievous  /c)rro?<'e  and  care  awayT 

Again,  at  the  conclulion  of  Barnaby  Googe's  third  Eglog  : 
"  Som  cheftnuts  have  I  there  in  ftore, 

"  With  cheele  and  pleafaunt  whaye ; 
"  God  fends  me  vittayles  for  my  nede^ 
"  And  I  fynge  Care  awayeP' 
Again,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me,  in  George  Withers's 
Philarete,   1(522  : 

"  Why  fhould  we  grieve  or  pine  at  that  ? 
"  Hang  forrow  f  care  will  kill  a  cat." 
Sorrow  go  by  !  is  alfo  (as  I  am  affured)  a  common  exclama- 
tion of  liilarity  even  at  this  time,  in  Scotland.  Sorrow  wag  ( 
might  have  been  juft  fuch  another.  The  verb,  to  wag,  is 
feveral  times  ul'ed  by  our  author  in  tlie  fenfe  of  to  go,  or 
^ack  off. 
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With  candle- wafters  ;  -  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  fuch  man :  For,  brother,  men 
Can  counfel,  and  fpeak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themfelves  not  feel ;  but,  tailing  it, 
Their  counfel  turns  to  paffion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  ftrong  madnefs  in  a  lilken  thread. 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words : 

The  Prince,  ift  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  A61  \l.  fc.  iv. 
fays — "  They  cry  hem  !  and  bid  you  play  it  off."  And  Mr.  M, 
Mafon  obferves  that  this  expreffion  ahb  occurs  in  As  you  like  it, 
where  Rofalind  fays — "  Thefe  burs  are  in  my  heart  3"  and  Celia 
replies — "  Hem  them  away."  The  foregoing  examples  fufficiently 
prove  the  exclamation  hemt  to  have  been  of  a  comic  turn. 

Steevens. 

*  make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wafters  j]  This  may  mean,  either  wafli  away 
his  forrow  among  thole  who  fit  up  all  night  to  drink,  and  in  that 
fenfe  may  be  flyled  tvafters  of  candles  ;  or  overpower  his  mif- 
fortunes  by  fwallowing  flap-dragons  m  glafs,  which  are  defcribed 
by  Falftaff  as  made  of  candles  ends.     Steevens. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  paflage,  and  hath  not,  I  think,  been 
fatisfadorily  cleared  up.  The  explanation  I  Ihtall  offer,  will  give, 
I  believe,  as  little  fatisfa6tion ;  but  I  will,-  however,  venture  it. 
Candle-wafters  is  a  term  of  contempt  for  fcholars :  thus  Jonfon, 
in  Cynthia  s  Revels,  Ad  III.  fc.  ii :  "  — fpoiled  by  a  -whorefon 
book- worm,  a  candle-wajier."  In  The  Antiquary ,  A61  III.  is 
a  like  term  of  ridicule  :  "  He  lliould  more  catch  your  delicate 
court-ear,  than  all  your  head-fcratchers,  tliumb-biters,  lamp' 
wafters  of  them  all."  The  fenfe  then,  which  I  would  aflign  to 
Shakfpeare,  is  this  :  "  If  fuch  a  one  will  patch  grief  with  pro- 
verbs,— cafe  or  cover  the  wounds  of  his  grief  with  proverbial 
fayings; — make  misfortune  drunk  with  candle-wafters,— y«z//)j/y 
misfortune,  or  render  himfelf  infenfihle  to  the  firokes  of  it,  by 
the  converfation  or  lucubrations  of  fcholars ;  the  production  of 
the  lamp,  but  not  fitted  to  lunnaii  nature."  Patch,  in  the  fenfe 
of  mending  a  defe£t  or  breach,  occurs  in  Hamlet,  A61 V.  fc.i: 
"  O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  tlie  world  in  awe, 
*'  Should  patch  a  wall,  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw." 

Whalj-bv, 

Vol.  VI.  L 
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No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  fpeak  patience 

To  thofe  that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrow ; 

But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  fufficiency, 

To  be  fo  moral,  when  he  fhall  endure 

The  like  himfelf :  therefore  give  me  no  counfel : 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertifement.^ 

Ant.   Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing 

differ. 

Leon.   I  pray  thee,  peace :  I  will  be  flefli  and 
blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philofopher. 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  ftyle  of  gods,4 
And  made  a  pifh  at  chance  and  fufFerance.5 

Ant.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourfelf ; 
Make  thofe,  that  do  offend  you,  fuffer  too. 

^  — — ^/?a«  advertifement.]  That  is,  thzn  admonition,  than 
moral  injiruciion.     Johnson. 

*  However  they  have  ivrit  the  ftyle  of  gods,]  This  alludes  to 
the  extravagant  titles  the  Stoics  gave  their  wife  men.  Sapiens 
ille  cum  Dils,  ex  pari,  vivit.  Senec,  Ep.  5Q.  Jupiter  quo 
.a7itecedit  virum  honum?  diutius  bonus  eji.  Sapiens  nihilo  fe 
minoris  cejtimat. — Deus  non  vincit  ia]^\tniexti  felicitate.  Ep.  73. 

Warburton. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  ufed  this  expreffion,  without  any 
acquaintance  with  the  hyperboles  of  ftoicifm.  By  the  ftyle  of 
gods,  he  meant  an  exalted  language ;  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe 
would  be  written  by  beings  fuperior  to  human  calamities,  and 
therefore  regarding  them  with  negleft  and  coldnefs. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the  fame  exprellion  in  the  firft 
<rf  their  Four  Plays  in  One : 

"  Athens  doth  make  women  philofophers, 

"  And  fure  their  children  chat  the  talk  of  gods." 

Steevens. 
'  And  made  a  pifli  at  chance  and  fufferance.]  Alludes  to  their 
famous  apathy,     Warburton. 

The  old  copies  read — pufli.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 
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Leon.   There  thou  fpeakTt  reafon :    nay,  I  will 
do  ib : 
My  foul  doth  tell  me,  Hero  is  belied ;  * 
And  that  fhall  Claudio  know,  fo  fhall  the  prince. 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  difhonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio,  haftily. 

Z).  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  fome  hafte,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  hafle,  my  lord! — well,  fare  you  well, 
my  lord : — 
Are  you  fo  hafty  now  ? — well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good 
old  man. 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himfelf  with  quarreling. 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry, 

Thou,    thou^   doft  wrong  me;    thou   diflembler^ 

thou : — 
Nay^  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  fword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud^  Marry,  befhrew  my  hand. 

If  it  (hould  give  your  age  fuch  caufe  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  fword. 

Leon.  Tufh,  tufh,  man,  never  fleer  and  jeft  at 
me: 

*  Thou,  thou — ]    I  have  repeated  the  word-^-tkou,  for  the 
fake  of  meafure.     Stebvens. 

L2 
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I  fpeak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 

As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do^ 

Were  I  not  old  :  Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 

Thou  haft  fo  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me. 

That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by ; 

And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruife  of  many  days. 

Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 

I  fay,  thou  haft  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 

Thy  ilander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her 

heart, 
And  (lie  lyes  buried  with  her  anceftors  : 
O  !   in  a  tomb  where  never  fcandal  fiepf:. 
Save  this  of  her's,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Claud.  My  villainy  ! 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio  ;  thine  I  fay, 

jD.  Pedro.  You  fay  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare  ; 
Defpite  his  nice  fence,''  and  his  a^live  pra6lice. 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  luftyhood. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.  Canft  thou  fo  dafF  me  ?  ^  Thou  haft  kill'd 
my  child ; 
If  thou  kill'ft  me,  boy,  thou  fhalt  kill  a  man. 

'  Defpite  his  nice  fence,]  i.  e.  defence,  or  fklU  in  the  fcience 
of  fencing,  or  defence.     Douce, 

^  Cafiji  thou  fo  daff  me  ?]  This  is  a  country  word,  Mr.  Pope 
tells  us,  fignifying,  daunt .  It  may  be  fo ;  but  that  is  not  tlie 
expofition  here  :  To  dnff  and  doff  are  fynonymous  terms,  that 
mean  to  put  off':  which  is  the  very  fenfe  required  here,  and 
■what  Leonato  would  reply,  upon  Claudio's  faying,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.     Theobald. 

Theobald  has  well  interpreted  the  word.  Shakfpeare  ufes  it 
more  than  once.    Thus,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 
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Ant.  He  fhall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed :  * 
But  that's  no  matter  ;  let  him  kill  one  firft ; — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  anfwer  me, — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy  ;  come,  boy,  follow  me :  * 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence  ;  * 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother, — 

u4nt.  Content  yourfelf :  God  knows,  I  lov'd  my 
niece ; 
And  flie  is  dead,  flander'd  to  death  by  villains ; 
That  dare  as  well  anfwer  a  man,  indeed, 

"  The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales, 

"  And  his  comrades,  tliat  daff'd  the  world  afide." 
Again,  in  the  comedy  before  us  : 

"  I  would  have  duff\l  all  other  refpefts,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  There  my  white  ftole  of  chaftity  I  daff'd." 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  Scottilh  origin,  as  I  find  it  in  Ane  vcr'ic 
excellent  and  deleSiahill  Treatife  iutliulit  Philotus,  &c.  Edin- 
burgh,  l603  : 

"  Their  daffing  does  us  fo  undo."     Steevens. 

^  Ant,  He  Jliall  kill  tivo  of  IIS,  &c.]  Thh  Irother  Antoyiy  i9> 
the  trueft  piftiwe  imaginable  of  human  nature.  He  had  alfumed 
the  character  of  a  fage  to  comfort  his  brother,  overwhelmed  with 
grief  for  his  only  daughter's  aftront  and  dillionour ;  and  had 
feverely  reproved  him  for  not  commanding  his  paflion  better  on 
fo  trying  an  occafion.  Yet,  immediately  after  tiiis,  no  fooner 
■does  tie  begin  to  fufpeft  that  his  age  and  valour  are  flighted, 
but  he  falls  into  the  moft  intemperate  fit  of  rage  himfeif  5  and 
all  he  can  do  or  fay  is  not  of  power  to  pacify  him.  This  is 
copying  nature  with  a  penetration  and  exaftnefe  of  judgment 
peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  As  to  the  expreffion,  too,  of  his  palhon, 
nothing  can  be  more  highly  painted,     Warburton. 

^  • come,  loy,  follow  me :']    Here  the  old  copies  deftroy 

the  meafure  by  reading — 

" come,  y»- boy,  covie,  follow  me:" 

I  have  omitted  the  unneceflary  words.     Steevens. 

'  foining /(?«ce  5]    Foining  is  a  term  in  fencing,  and 

pieans  thrujiing.    Douce. 
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As  I  dare  take  a  ferpent  by  the  tongue  : 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milkfops ! — 

Leon.  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content ;  What,  man !  I  know 
them,  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmofl  fcruple : 
Scambling,3  out-facing,  falhion-mong'ring  boys, 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  llander,^ 
Go  antickly,  and  fhow  outward  hideourners,4 
And  fpeak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durft. 
And  this  is  all. 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

jInt.  Come,  'tis  no  matter ; 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

L>'  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake 
your  patience. 5 


^  ScamlUng,']  i.  e.  fcramlling.  The  word  is  more  than  once 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  See  Dr,  Percy's  note  on  the  firft  fpeech  of 
the  play  of  King  Henry  V.  and  Mkewife  the  Scots  proverb, — 
*'  It  is  well  ken'd  your  father's  fon  was  never  a  /caviller." 
Afcamller,  in  its  literal  fenfe,  is  one  who  goes  about  among 
his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irilh  called  a  cojlierer. 

Steevens. 

-Jliow  outward  hideoufnefs,]  i.  e.  what  in  King  Henry  V. 


A6t  III.  fc.  vi.  is  called — 

" a  horrid  fuit  of  the  camp."     Steevens. 

*  < we  will  not  wake  your  patience.']    This  conveys  a  fen- 

timent  that  the  fpeaker  would  by  no  means  have  implied, — ^That 
the  patience  of  the  two  old  men  was  not  exercifed,  but  afleep, 
which  upbraids  them  for  infenfibility  under  their  wrong.  Shak- 
fpeare muft  have  wrote : 

we  will  not  wrack — 

i.  e,  deftroy  your  patience  by  tantalizing  you.     Warburton. 

This  emendation  is  very  fpecious,  and  perhaps  is  right ;  yet 
the  prefent  reading  may  admit  a  congruous  meaning  with  lefs 
difficulty  than  many  other  of  Shakfpeare's  expreliions. 
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My  heart  is  forry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  fhe  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro,  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon,  No  ? 

Brotlier,  away  :  ^ — I  will  be  heard ; — 

^NT,  And  fhall. 

Or  fome  of  us  will  fmart  for  it. 

[JExeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro,   See,  fee;   here  comes  the  man  we 
went  to  feek. 

Claud.  Now,  fignior  !  what  news  ! 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 


The  old  men  have  been  both  very  angry  and  outrageous ;  the 
Prince  tells  them  that  he  and  Claudio  will  not  wake  their 
patience  ;  will  not  any  longer  force  them  to  endure  the  prefence 
of  thofe  whom,  though  they  look  on  them  as  enemies^  they 
cannot  refift.     Johnson. 

JFake,  I  believe,  is  the  original  word.  The  ferocity  of  wild 
beafts  is  overcome  by  not  fuffering  them  to  fleep.  IVe  will  not 
wake  your  patience,  therefore  means,  we  will  forbear  any  fur- 
ther provocation.     Henley. 

The  iame  phrafe  occurs  in  Othello : 

"  Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
"  Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath."     Steevens. 

*  Brother,  away  : — ]  The  old  copies^  without  regard  to 
metre,  read — 

"  Come,  brother,  away,'"  &:c. 
I  have  omitt€d  the  ufelefs  and  redundant  v.'ord-'^ome. 

Stsfvevs. 
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jD.  Pedro.  Welcome,  figiiior:  You  are  almofl 
come  to  part  almofl '  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  nofes 
Ihapped  off"  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother :  What 
think'ft  thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  fhould 
have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  falfe  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
I  came  to  feek  you  botho 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  feek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fair^ 
have  it  beaten  away  :  Wilt  thou  ufe  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  fcabbard  ;  Shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Doft  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  fide  ? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  io,  though  very  many 
have  been  befide  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee  draw^ 
as  we  do  the  minftrels  ;^  draw,  to  pleafure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honelt  man,  he  looks 
p^le : — Art  thou  fick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What !  courage,  man !  What  though 
care  killed  a  cat,9  thou  hafl  mettle  enough  in  thee 
to  kill  care. 

'  ■■  ■  -to  part  almofl — ]  This  fecond  almnft  appears  like  a 
cafual  inlertion  of  the  compolitor.  As  the  lenle  is  complete 
without  it,  I  wifli  the  omiffion  of  it  had  been  licenfed  by  either 
of  the  ancient  copies.     Steevens. 

^  /  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  minftrels ;]  An  allufion 
perhaps  to  the  itinerant  /word-dancers.  In  what  low  eftimation 
minjtrels  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  feen  from 
Stat.  Jiiliz.  39,  c.  iv.  and  the  term  was  probably  ufed  to  denote 
any  fort  of  vagabonds  who  amufed  tlie  people  at  particular 
feafons.     Douce. 

^  What  though  care  killed  a  cat,]  This  is  a  proverbial  expre:^ 
lion.     See  Ray's  Proverbs.     Douce. 

This  proverb  is  recognized  by  Cob  the  water  bearer,  iu 
Every  Man  in  his  Huvwzir,  Ad  I.  fc.  iy.     Reed. 
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Bene.  Sir,  I  ihall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career, 
^n  you  charge  it  againft  me  : — I  pray  you,  phoofe 
another  fubje^t. 

Claud.  Nay,  then  give  him  another  flafF;  this 
laft  was  broke  crofs.' 

D.  Pedro.  Py  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more  ;  I  think,  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his 
girdle.- 

Bene.  Shall  I  fpeak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  blefs  me  from  a  challenge  ! 


*  Nay,  then  give  him  another  Jiaff';  &c.]  An  allulion  to 
tlltijig.    See  note,  Js  you  like  it,  A61  III.  fc.  iv.    Warburton. 

^ to  tu7-n  his  girdle.'}    We  have  a  proverbial  fpeech. 

If  he  be  angry,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle.    But  I  do 
hot  know  its  original  or  meaning.     Johnson. 

A  correfponding  expreffion  is  to  this  day  ufed  in  Ireland — If 
fie  be  (JL?igry,  let  him  tie  up  his  brogues.  Neitlier  proverb, 
I  believe,  has  any  otlier  meaning  than  this  :  If  he  is  in  a  bad 
humour,  let  him  employ  himfelf  till  he  is  in  a  better. 

Dr.  Farmer  fmniflies  me  with  an  inftance  of  this  proverbial 
expreflion  as  ufed  by  Claudio,  from  IFinwood's  Memorials,  fol. 
edit.  1725,  Vol.  I.  p.  453.  See  letter  from  Winwood  to  Cecyll, 
from  Paris,  l602,  about  an  affront  he  received  there  from  an 
EngUJhman:  "  I  faid  what  I  fpake  was  not  to  make  him.  angr}'. 
He  repUed,  if  I  were  angry,  I  might  turn  the  buckle  of  my 
girdle  behind  me."  So  likewife,  Cowley  On  the  Government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell:  "The  next  month  he  fwears  by  the  living 
God,  that  he  will  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and  he  does  fo  in  his 
princely  way  of  threatening,  bidding  them  turne  the  buckles  of 
their  girdles  behind  them."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Knavery  in  all  Trades,  or  the  Coffee-Houfe,  1 664, 
fign.  E  :  "  Nay,  if  the  gentleman  be  angry,  let  him  turn  the 
buckles  of  his  girdle  helwid  him.'"     Reed. 

Large  belts  were  worn  with  the  buckle  before,  but  for  wreft- 
ling  the  buckle  was  turned  behind,  to  give  the  adverfary  a  fairer 
grafp  at  the  gu-dle.  To  turn  the  buckle  behind,  therefore,  was 
a  challenge.     Holt  White. 
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Bene.  You  are  a  villain ; — I  jelt  not : — I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare, 
and  when  you  dare : — Do  me  right,3  or  I  will  pro- 
teft  your  cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  fweet  lady, 
and  her  death  fhall  fall  heavy  on  you :  Let  me  hear 
from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  y  ju,  fo  I  may  have 
sood  cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feaft  ?  a  feaft  ? 

Claud.  F faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid'^  me 
to  a  calf's-head  and  a  capon ;  the  which  if  I  do 
not  carve  moil  curioufly,  fay,  my  knife's  naught. — 
Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ?  5 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  w^ell ;  it  goes  eafily. 

D.  Pedro.  Fll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praifed  thy 
wit  the  other  day :  I  faid,  thou  hadfl;  a  fine  wit ; 
True,  fays  Ihe,  ajine  little  one:  No,  faid  I,  a  great 
11' it;  Bight,  flivs  flie,  a  great  grofs  one :  Nay,  faid 
I,  a  good  tvit ;  Jujt,  faid  fhe,  it  hurts  no  hody :  Nay, 
faid  I,   the  gentleman  is   zvife;    Certain,  faid  fhe. 


^  Do  me  right,']  This  phrafe  occurs  in  Juftice  Silence's  fong 
in  King  Henry  IV.  P. II,  x\ctV,  fc.  iii.  and  was  the  ufual  form 
of  ehaUenge  to  pledge  a  bumper  toail  in  a  bumper.  See  note 
on  the  foregoing  palfage.     Steevens. 

■♦  lid — ~\   i.e.  invited.    So,  in  Titus Aiulronicus,  Aft  I. 

Ic.  ii : 

"  i  am  not  hid  to  wait  upon  this  bride."     Reed. 

5  Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ?]  A  woodcock,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  have  no  brains,  was  a  proverbial  term  for  a  foolifli 
fellow.     See  The  London  Prodigal,  lQ05,  and  other  comedies. 

Malone. 

A  woodcock,  means  one  caught  in  a  fpringe ;  alluding  to  tlie 
plot  againft  Benedick.     So,  in  Hamlet,  ic.  ult. 

"  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fpringe,  Ofrick."  . 
Again,  in  Loves  Labours  Loft,  A61 IV.  fc.  iii.  Biron  fays— . 

«'         ■  four  woodcocks  in  a  difli."    Douce. 
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a  wife  gentleman:^  J^(^J/)  ^ald  I,  he  hath  the 
tongues  ;  That  I  believe,  laid  fhe,  for  he  fivore  a 
thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  2vhich  he  forfivore  on 
Tuefdaij  inorning  ;  there's  a  double  tongue  ;  there's 
two  tongues.  Thus  did  fhe,  an  hour  together, 
tranf-fhape  thy  particular  virtues ;  yet,  at  laft,  fhe 
concluded  with  a  figh,  thou  waft  the  propereft  man 
in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  flie  wept  heartily,  and 
faid,  fhe  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  fhe  did  ;  but  yet,  for  all 
that,  an  if  fhe  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  fhe  would 
love  him  dearly :  the  old  man's  daughter  told  us 
all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  faw  him 
when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  fhall  we  fet  the  favage  bull's 
horns  on  the  fenfible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath.  Here  dwells 

Benedick  the  married  man  P 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy ;  you  know  my  mind ; 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gofiip-like  humour : 
you  break  jefls  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  hurt  not. — My  lord,  for  your 
many  courtefies  I  thank  you :  I  mufl  difcontinue 
your  company  :  your  brother,  the  baflard,  is  fled 
from  Meffina :  you  have,  among  you,  killed  a  fweet 

* a  wife  gentleman  :]  This  jeft  depending  on  the  collo- 
quial ufe  of  words  is  now  obfcure ;  perhaps  we  fliould  read — 
a  wife  gentleman,  or  a  man  wife  enough  to  be  a  coward.  Per- 
haps wife  gentleman  was  in  that  age  ufed  ironically,  and  always 
ftood  for  Jilly  fellow.     Johnson. 

We  ftill  ludicroully  call  a  man  deficient  in  underftanding— • 
a  ivife-acre.     Steevens. 
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and  innocent  lady  :  For  my  lord  Lack-beard,  there, 
he  and  I  fhall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with 
him.  [^Exit  Benedick. 

Z).  Pedro.  He  is  in  earneft. 

Claud.  In  moft  profound  earnefl;  and,  I'll 
warrant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 

Claud.  Moft  iincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he 
goes  in  his  doublet  and  hofe^  and  leaves  off  his 
wit !  7 


'  JFhat  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  tt'hen  he  goes  in  his  douhlet 
and  hofe,  and  leaves  off  his  wit/]  It  was  efteemed  a  mark  of 
ievity  and  want  of  becoming  gravity,  at  that  time,  to  go  iii  the 
doublet  and  hn/'e,  and  leave  off'  the  cloak,  to  which  this  well- 
turned  expre/Jion  alludes.  The  thought  is,  that  love  makes  a 
man  as  ridiculous,  and  expofes  him  as  naked  as  being  in  tlie 
doublet  and  hofe  without  a  cloak.     Wareurton. 

I  doubt  much  concerning  this  interpretation,  yet  am  by  no 
means  confident  that  my  own  is  right.  I  believe,  however,  theie 
words  refer  to  what  Don  Pedro  had  faid  juft  before — "  And 
hath  challenged  thee?" — and  that  the  meaning  is.  What  a  pretty 
thing  a  man  is,  when  he  h  filly  enovigh  to  throw  ofi'  his  cloak, 
and  go  in  his  doublet  and  hpfe,  to  Jrght  for  a  woman  ?  In 
The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor,  when  Sir  Hugh  is  going  to  en- 
gage with  Dr.  Caius,  he  walks  about  in  his  doublet  and  hofe : 
"  Page.  And  youthful  flill  in  your  douhlet  and  hofe,  this  raw 
rheuraatick  day  !'" — "  There  is  reafons  and  caufes  for  it,"  fays 
Sir  Hugh,  alluding  to  the  duel  he  was  going  to  fight. — I  am 
aware  that  there  was  a  particular  fpecies  of  fingle  combat  called 
rapier  and  cloak ;  but  I  fuppofe,  neverthelefs,  that  when  the 
fmall  fword  came  into  common  ufe,  the  cloak  was  generally 
laid  afide  in  duels,  as  tending  to  embarrafs  the  combatants. 

Malone. 

Perhaps  the  whole  meaning  of  the  paflage  is  this  : — What  an 
inconfiftent  fool  is  man,  when  he  covers  his  body  with  clothesj 
and  at  the  fame  time  divefts  himf^lf  of  his  undenlanding  ! 

Steevens, 
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£«^er  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  //^.e  Watch,  ivith 

CONRADE  and  BORACHIO. 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then 
is  an  ape  a  do6lor  to  fuch  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  foft  you,  let  be ;  ^  pluck  up,  my 
heart,  and  be  fad  !  9  Did  he  not  fay,  my  brother  was 

fied  ? 

DoGB.  Come,  you,  lir ;  if  juflice  cannot  tame 
you,  fhe  fhall  ne'er  weigh  more  reafons  in  her 
balance  :  ^  nay,  an  you  be  a  curfing  hypocrite  once, 
you  muft  be  looked  to. 


*  But,  foft  you,  let  be ;]  The  quarto  and  firft  folio  read  cor- 
ruptly— let  me  he,  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folioj  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  fenfe^  converted  to — let  me  fee.  I  was  once  idle 
enough  to  fuppofe  that  copy  was  of  fome  authority ;  but  a 
minute  examination  of  it  has  fliewn  me  that  all  die  alterations 
made  in  it  were  merely  arbitrary,  and  generally  very  injudicious. 
Let  he  were  without  doubt  the  author's  words.  The  fame 
expreffion  occurs  again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv : 
"  What's  this  for  ?    Ah,  let  he,  let  he:'     Malone, 

If  let  he,  is  the  true  reading,  it  muft  mean,  let  things  remain 
as  they  are.  I  have  heard  the  phrafe  ufed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  him- 
felf,  Mr.  Henley  obferves,  that  tlie  fame  expreffion  occurs  iti 
St.  Matt,  xxvii.  4g. — I  have  fince  met  with  it  in  an  ancient 
metrical  romance,  MS,  entitled  the  Soivdo7i  of  Balyloyne  &c, : 
"  Speke  we  now  of  lir  Laban, 
"  And  let  Charles  and  Gy  he."     Steevens. 

So,  in  Henry  VIII.  Aft  I,  fc.  i : 

"■ and  they  were  ratified, 

*'  As  he  cried.  Thus,  let  he.'' 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  A6tV.  fc. iii.  Leontes  fays,  "Let 
le,  let  he."     Reed, 

^  pluck  j(p,  my  heart,  and  he  fad  !']  i.e.  roufe  thyfelf, 

my  heart,  and  be  prepared  for  ferious  confequences ! 

Steeveks. 

*  ne'er  weigh  more  reafons  in  her  balance  ;]    A  quibble 

between  reafons  and  raifons,     Ritsom". 
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D.  Pedro.  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound  !  Borachio,  one  ! 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord  ! 

D.  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  thefe  men 
done  ? 

DoGB.  Marry,  lir,  they  have  committed  falfe  re- 
port ;  moreover,  they  have  fpoken  untruths ;  fe- 
condarily,  they  are  flandcrs ;  lixth  and  laftly,  they 
have  belied  a  lady  ;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjuft 
things  :  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  Firfl,  I  afk  thee  what  they  have  done ; 
thirdly,  I  alk  thee  what's  their  offence ;  fixth  and 
laftly,  why  they  are  committed  ;  and,  to  conclude, 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge. 

Claud.  Rightly  reafoned,  and  in  his  own  divi- 
lion ;  and,  by  my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well 
fuited.* 

D.  Pedro.  Whom  have  you  offended,  mafters, 
that  you  are  thus  bound  to  your  anfwer  ?  this 
learned  conftable  is  too  cunning  to  be  underflood : 
What's  your  offence  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to 
mine  anfwer  ;  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count 
kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes  :  what 
your  wifdoms  could  not  difcov^er,  thefe  fhallow  fools 
have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  over- 
heard me  confeffing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John 
your  brother   incenled   me  to  llarider^    the   lady 

*  one  meajiing  well  fuited.']    That  is,  OJie  meaning  is 

put  into  mamj  different  dreffes ;  the  Prince  having  allied  the 
fame  queftion  in  four  modes  of  fpeech.     Johnson. 

3 incenfed  me  toflander  &:c.]    That  is,  incited  me.    The 

word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VIII. 

M.  Mason. 

See  Minlheu's  Did.  in  v.    Malone, 
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Hero  ;  how  you  were  brought  hito  the  orchard, 
and  faw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments  ; 
how  you  difgraced  her,  when  you  ihould  marry 
her :  my  villainy  they  have  upon  record  ;  which  I 
had  rather  feal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to 
my  fliame :  the  lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my 
mafter's  falfe  accufation ;  and,  briefly,  I  delire 
nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  fpeech  like  iron  through 
your  blood  ? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poifon,  whiles  he  utter'd  it, 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  fet  thee  on  to 

this  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 
of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  trea- 
chery : — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !    now  thy  image  doth  ap- 
pear 
In  the  rare  femblance  that  I  loved  it  firfl:. 

DoGB.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs  ;  by  this 
time  our  Sexton  hath  reformed  fignior  Leonato  of 
the  matter  :  And  mafl:ers,  do  not  forget  to  fpecify, 
when  time  and  place  fhall  lerve,  that  I  am  an  afs. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  mafl:er  fignior  Leonato, 
and  the  Sexton  too. 

Re-enter   Leonato    and  Antonio,    with   the 
Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  js  the  villain  ?  Let  me  fee  his  eyes; 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him  ;  Which  of  thefe  is  he  ? 
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Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger  look  on 
me. 

Leon.  Art  thou  the  Have,  that  with  thy  breath 
haft  kill'd 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  fo,  villain  ;  thou  bely'ft  thyfelf ; 
Here  ftand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it : — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death  ; 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds  ; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience. 
Yet  I  muft  fpeak  :  Choole  your  revenge  yourfelf ; 
Impofe  me  to  what  penaiice^-  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  fin :  yet  finn'd  I  not. 
But  in  miftaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  foul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet,  to  fatisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live. 
That  were  impoffible ;  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Poflefs  the  people  5  in  Meffina  here 

•*  Impofe  me  to  ivhat  penance — ]  i,  e.  command  me  to 
undergo  whatever  penance,  &c.  A  talk  or  exercife  prefcribed 
by  way  ofpunillinient  for  a  fault  committed  at  the  Univerlities, 
is  yet  called  (as  ]Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved  in  a  former  note)  an 
impqfition.     Malone. 

5  Polfefs  the  people  &c.]  To  pqfjefs,  in  ancient  language, 
lignifies,  to  infhrin,  to  make  acquainted  with.  So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  Is  he  yet  pojfefsd  how  much  you  would  ?" 
Again,  Hid : 

*'  I  have  poJJ'efsd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpofe," 

Stbevens. 
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How  innocent  fhe  died  :  and,  if  your  love 

Can  labour  aught  in  fad  invention. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 

And  ling  it  to  her  bones ;  fing  it  to  night  :— 

To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  houfe ; 

And  fince  you  could  not  be  my  fon-in-law. 

Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 

Almoft  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead. 

And  ihe  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us ;  ^ 

Give  her  the  right  you  fhould  have  given  her  coufin, 

And  fo  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O,  noble  fir, 

Your  over-kindnefs  doth  wring  tears  from  me  ! 
I  do  embrace  your  offer ;  and  difpofe 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow  then  I  will  expedl  your  com- 
ing; 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  r  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong,^ 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

*  And  Jke  alone  is  heir  to  loth  of  us ;]  Shakfpeare  feems  to 
have  forgot  what  he  had  made  Leonato  fay,  in  the  fifth  fcene  of 
the  firft  A&  to  Antonio  :  "  How  now,  brother ;  where  is  ray 
coufin  your  fon  }  hath  he  provided  the  mufick  ?"  Anonymous. 

^  '  IFho,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong,']  i.  e.  com- 
bined 5  an  accompUce.  So,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  269,  edit.  174O:  "  If  the  ilTue  Ihall  be  this,  that  whatever  fhall 
be  done  for  him,  fhall  be  thought  done  for  a  number  of  perfons 
that  Ihall  be  laboured  and  packed — ."  Malone. 
So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"        •'  fnufFs  and  packings  of  the  dukes."   Steevens. 
^ .  Again,  in  Melvill's  Memoirs,  p.  90  :   "  — he  was  a  fpeciaJ 
Inltrument  of  helping  my  Lord  of  Murray  and  Secretary  Liding- 
ton  to  pack  up  the  firft  friendfliip  betwixt  the  two  queens,"  &c. 

K&BO, 

Vol.  VI.  M 
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Bora.  No,  by  my  foul,  fhe  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  flie  did,  when  fhe  fpoke  to  me ; 
But  ahvays  hath  been  jull  and  virtuous. 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

DoGB.  Moreover,  fir,  (which,  indeed,  is  not  un- 
der white  and  black,)  this  plaintiff  here,  the  of- 
fender, did  call  me  afs :  I  befeech  you,  let  it  be 
remembered  in  his  punifhment :  And  alfb,  the  watch 
heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed :  they  fay,  he 
wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it ;  * 

*  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  ly  it;"} 

There  could  not  be  a  pleafanter  ridicule  on  the  fafliion,  than  the 
conftable's  defcant  on  his  own  blunder.  They  heard  the  con- 
fpirators  fatirize  the  fajluon ;  whom  they  took  to  be  a  man 
furnamed  Deformed.  This  the  conltable  applies  with  exquifite 
humour  to  the  courtiers,  in  a  defcription  of  one  of  the  moft 
fantaftical  fafhions  of  that  time,  the  men's  wearing  rings  in  their 
ears,  and  indulging  a  favourite  lock  of  hair,  which  was  brought 
before,  and  tied  with  ribbons,  and  called  a  love-lock.  Againll 
this  fafliion  William  Prynne  wrote  his  treatife,  called.  The  Un- 
lovclyvejs  of  Love-Locks.  To  this  tantaftick  mode  Fletcher 
alludes  in  his  Cupid's  Revenge :  "  This  morning  I  brought  him 
a  new  perriwig  with  a  lock  at  it — And  yonder's  a  fellow  come 
has  bored  a  hole  in  his  ear.''  And  again,  in  his  JVoman-Hater  : 
•'  If  I  could  endure  an  ear  with  a  hole  in  it,  or  a  platted  lock,'* 
&c.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton,  I  believe,  has  here  (as  he  frequently  does) 
refined  a  little  too  much.  There  is  no  alhifion,  I  conceive,  to 
tlae  fathicjn  of  wearing  rings  in  the  ears  (a  falliion  which  our 
author  himfelf  followed).  The  pleafantry  feems  to  confift  in 
Dogberry's  fuppofing  that  the  lock  which  DEiORMED  wore, 
muft  have  a  key  to  it. 

Fynes  Moryfon,  in  a  very  particular  account  that  he  has  given 
of  tlie  drefs  of  Lord  Montjoy,  (the  rival,  and  afterwards  the 
friend,  of  Robert,  Earl  ofEffex,)  fays,  that  his  hair  was  "  thinne 
on  the  head,  where  he  wore  it  fliort,  except  a  lock  under  his  left 
tare,  which  he  nourifhed  the  time  of  this  warre,  [the  Irifli  War, 
in  1599,]  and  being  woven  up,  hid  it  in  his  neck  under  his 
ruffe."  Itinerary,  P.  II.  p.  45.  When  he  was  not  on  fervice, 
he  probably  wore  it  in  a  different  fafhion.     The  portrait  of  Sit 
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artd  borrows  money  in  God's  name ;  ^  the  which 
he  hath  ufed  To  long,  and  never  paid,  that  now 
men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for 
God's  fake :  Pray  you,  examine  him  upon  that  point. 

Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honeft 
pains. 

Dogs.  Your  worfhip  fpeaks  like  a  moil  thankful 
and  reverend  youth ;  and  I  praife  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

DoGB.  God  fave  the  foundation  !  ^ 

Leon.  Go,  I  difcharge  thee  of  thy  prifoner,  and 
I  thank  thee. 

DoGB.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  wor- 
fhip ;  which,  I  befeech  your  worfhip,  to  corre6t 
yourfelf,  for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep 
your  worfhip ;  I  wifh  your  worfhip  well ;  God  re- 
Hore  you  to  health :  I  humbly  give  you  leave  to 
depart ;  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wifhed, 
God  prohibit  it. — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Watch. 

Edward  Sackvllle,  Earl  of  Dorfet,  painted  by  Vandyck,  (now 
at  Knowle,)  exhibits  this  lock  with  a  large  knotted  ribband  at 
the  end  of  it.  It  hangs  under  the  ear  on  the  left  fide,  and 
reaches  as  low  as  where  tlie  ftar  is  now  worn  by  the  knights  of 
tlie  garter. 

The  fame  fafhion  is  alluded  to  in  an  epigram  already  quoted  : 
"  Or  M^hat  he  doth  with  fuch  a  horfe-tail-Zoc^/'  &c. 

Malone. 

'  'and  borrow's  money  in  God's  name;]   i.  e.  is  a  com- 

mon beggar.  This  alludes,  with  too  much  levity,  to  the  l/th 
verfe  of  the  xixth  chapter  of  Proverbs  :  "  He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord."     Steevens. 

^  Gorfyaye  ^/ze  foundation  !]  Such  was  the  cuftomary  phrafe 
employed  by  thofe  who  received  alms  at  the  gates  of  religioua 
houfes.  Dogberry,  however,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  might  hav^^ 
defigned  to  fay — "  God  fave  the  founder T    Steevens. 
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Leon.  Until  to-mqrrow  morning,  lords,  farewell, 

j4nt.  Farewell,  my  lords ;  we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow. 

D'  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

\_Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Leon.   Bring  you  thefe  fellows  on ;   we'll  talk 
with  Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow.* 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Leonato's  Garden. 

Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  fweet  miflrefs  Margaret,  de- 
1  erve  well  at  my  hands,  by  helping  me  to  the  fpeech 
of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  fonnet  in  praife 

of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  fo  high  a  %le,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  fhall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  moft  comely  truth, 
thou  deferveft  it. 


* lewd /eZ/ozi;,]     Lewd,  In  this,  and  feveral  other  in- 

ftances,  has  not  its  common  meaning,  but  merely  iignifies— 
ignorant.     So,  in  King  Richard  III.  A6t  I.  fc,  iii : 

"  But  you  mull  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints." 
Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  the  Sowdon  of 
Bahyloyne,  MS  : 

"  That  witnclTith  both  lerned  and  lewde." 
Again,  ibid: 

"  He  fpared  neither  lewde  ner  clerke."    Steevbns. 

V 
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Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me?  why, 
fhall  I  ahvays  keep  below  flairs  r  ^ 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth,  it  catches. 

Marg.  And  your's  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  moft  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman ;  and  fo,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice : 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers .+ 


^  To  have  no  man  come  over  me?  why,  Jliall  I  always  keep 
below  Jiairs  ?}    I  fuppofe,  every  reader  will  find  the  meaning, 

Johnson. 
Left  he  fliould  not,    the  following  inftance  from  Sir  Afton 
Cockayne's  Poems  is  at  his  fervice  : 

"  But  to  prove  rather  he  was  not  beguil'd, 
"  Her  he  o'er-came,  for  he  got  her  with  child." 
And  another,  more  appofite,  from  Marfton's  Irifatiate  Counte/s, 
1613: 

"  Alas  !  when  we  are  once  o'the  falling  hand, 
"  A  man  may  eafily  come  over  us."     Collins. 

Mr.  Theobald,  to  procure  an  obvious  fenfe,  would  read— 
alove  flairs.  But  tliere  is  danger  in  any  attempt  to  reform  a 
joke  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  fenfe,  however,  for  which  Mr.  Theobald  contends,  may 
be  reftored  by  fuppofing  the  lofs  of  a  word;  and  that  our  author 
■wrote — "Why,  fliall  I  always  keep  7ne?i  below  flairs?"  i.e.  never 
fuffer  tliem  to  come  up  into  my  bed-chamber,  for  the  purpofes 

of  love.       StEE VESTS. 

*  1  give  thee  the  bucklers.']    I  fnppofe  that  to  give  the 

bucklers  is,  to  yield,  or  to  lay  ly  all  thoughts  of  defence,  fo 
clypeum  aljicere.     The  reft  deferves  no  comment.    Johnson. 

Greene,  in  his  Second  Part  of  Coney-Catching,  15^2,  ufes 
the  fame  expreflion  :  "  At  tliis  his  mafter  laught,  and  was  glad, 
for  further  advantage,  to  yield  the  bucklers  to  his  prentife." 

Again,  iny/  Ifbman  ?iever  vexd,  a  comedy  by  Rowley,  l632: 
"  — into  whofe  hands  Ihe  thrufts  tlie  weapons  firft,  let  him 
take  up  the  bucklers." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftir :  "  Charge  one  of  tJiem  to 
take  up  the  bucklers  againft  that  hair-monger  Horace." 

M3 
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Marg.  Give  us  the  fwords,  we  have  bucklers  of 
Dur  own. 

Bene.  If  you  ufe  them,  Margaret,  you  muft  put 
in  the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are  dangerous 
weapons  for  maids. 

Mjrg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who, 
I  think,  hath  legs.  [^Eccit  Margaret. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  love,  [Singing.] 

That  Jits  above,5 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 
Hoiv  pitiful  I  deferve, — 

I  mean,  in  linging ;  but  in  loving, — Leander  the 
good  fwimmer,  Troilus  the  firll  employer  of  pan- 
dars,  and  a  whole  book  fuU  of  thefe  quondam  ear- 
Again,  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  161I  : 

"  And  now  I  lay  the  hicklers  at  your  feet." 
Again,  in  Every  IFoman  in  her  Humour,  16O9 : 

" if  you  lay  down  the  bucklers,  you  lofe  the  vic- 
tory." 
Again,  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijiory, 
B.  X.  ch,  xxi :  "  — it  goeth  againft  his  ftoraach  (the  cock's)  to 
yeeld  the  gantlet  and  give  the  bucklers."     Steevens. 

5  The  god  of  love,  &c.]  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  old 
fong,  by  W.  E.  (William  Elderton)  a  puritanical  parody  of 
which,  by  one  W.  Birch,  under  the  title  of  The  Complaint  oj 
a  Sifmer,  ^c.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Alexander  Lacy,  for 
Richard  Jpplow,  is  Hill  extant.  The  words  in  this  moralifed 
copy  are  as  follows : 

"  The  god  of  love,  that  Jits  above, 

*'  Doth  know  us,  doth  knoiv  us, 

*'  How  Jinjtd  that  we  be."     Ritson. 

In  Bacchui  Bountie,  &c.  4to.  bl.  1.  1593,  is  a  fong,  begin* 
ning— . 

"  The  gods  of  love 

'*  JVhich  raigne  above."    Steevens. 
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pet-mongerS;,  whofe  names  yet  run  fmoothly  in  the 
even  road  of  a  blank  verfe,  why,  they  were  never  fo 
tiiily  turned  over  and  over  as  ray  poor  ie\f,  in  love : 
Marry,  I  cannot  {how  it  in  rhyme  ;  I  have  tried  ; 
I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  ladi/  but  bah/,  an  inno- 
cent rhyme  ;  for  Jcorn,  horn,  a  hard  rhyme  j  for 
fchool,  fool,  a  babbling  rhyme  ;  very  ominous  end- 
ings :  No,  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet, 
nor  I  cannot  woo  in  feltival  terms.*^ — 


£?z/e'r  Beatrice. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  would'ft  thou  come  when  I  called 
thee  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  fignior,  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  ftay  but  till  then  ! 

Beat.  Then,  is  fpoken  ;  fare  you  well  now  : — 
and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for,^ 
which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  palled  between 
you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will 
kifs  thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul 
wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noifome ; 
therefore  I  will  depart  unkifTed. 

Bene.  Thou  haft  frighted  the  word  out  of  his 
right  fenfe,  fo  forcible  is  thy  wit :  But,  I  muft  tell 

*  ■  in  feftlval  terms,]  i.  e.  in  fplendid  phrafeology,  fuch 
as  differs  from  common  language,  as  holidays  from  common 
days.     Thus,  Hotfpur,  in  King  Henri/  IF.  P.  I : 

"  Witli  many  holiday  and  lady  terms."     Steevens. 

'  — —  with  that  I  came  for,]  For,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
old  copy,  was  inferted  by  Mr,  Rowe.     Malone. 

M4 
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thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge ; ' 
and  either  I  muft  fhortly  hear  from  him,  or  1  will 
fubfcribe  him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didfl  thou  firft 
fall  in  love  with  me  ? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together ;  which  maintained 
fo  politick  a  ftate  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit 
any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for 
which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  firll  fufFer  love  for 
me  ? 

Bene.  Suffer  love ;  a  good  epithet !  I  do  fufFer 
love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  againfl  my  will. 

Beat.  In  fpite  of  your  heart,  I  think  ;  alas  ! 
poor  heart  !  If  you  fpite  it  for  my  fake,  I  will  fpite 
it  for  yours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my 
friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wife  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confeffion  :  there's 
not  one  wife  man  among  twenty,  that  will  praife 
himfelf. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  inftance,  Beatrice,  that 
lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours  :  9  if  a  man  do 
not  ere6l  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he 
iliall  live  no  longer  in  monument,  than  the  bell 
rings,  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene.  Queftion  ? — Why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum  :  ^  Therefore  it  is  molt  ex- 

'  undergoes  my  challenge  j]    i.  e.  is  fubjeft  to  it.     So, 

in  Cymheline,  A&.  III.  fc.  v:  "  — undergo  thofe  employments, 
wherein  I  lliould  have  caufe  to  ufe  thee."     Steevens. 

' r—in  the  time  of  good  neighbours :']   i.  e.  when  men  were 

not  envious,  but  every  one  gave  another  his  due.  The  reply  is 
extremely  humorous.     Warburton. 
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pedlent  for  the  wife,  (if  Don  Worm,  his  confcience, 
find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary,)  to  be  'the 
trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myfelf :  So 
much  for  praifing  myfelf,  (who,  I  myfeh'  will  bear 
witnefs,  is  praife-worthy,)  and  now  tell  me.  How 
doth  your  coufin  ? 

.     Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you. 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend  :  there 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  hafte. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  mufl  come  to  your  uncle; 
yonder's  old  coil  at  home  :  *  it  is  proved,  my  lady 
Hero  hath  been  falfely  accufed,  the  Prince  and 
Claudio  mightily  abufed ;  and  Don  John  is  the  au- 
thor of  all,  who  is  tied  and  gone :  will  you  come 
prefently  ? 

Beat.  V^ill  you  go  hear  this  news,  fignior  ? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap, 
and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will 
go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's.  [Exeunt. 

*  Queftlon  ? — ff^hj/,  an  hour  Sec]  I.  e.  What  a  queftion's 
tliere,  or  what  a  foolilh  queftion  do  you  aik  ?  But  the  Oxford 
editor,  not  underrtanding  this  phrafe,  contra6i;ed  into  a  fingle 
vord,  (of  which  we  have  many  inftances  in  Englifli,)  has  fairly 
ftruck  it  out.     Warburton. 

The  phrafe  occurs  frequently  in  Shakfpeare,  and  means  no 
more  than — you  ajk  a  qiujiion,  or  that  is  the  qiiejlion.  Ritson. 

* old  coil  at  home:'}  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Aft  II. 

ic.  iv  :  "  By  the  mafs,  here  will  be  old  Litis,"  See  note  on  this 
palll^ge.  Old,  (I  know  not  why,)  was  anciently  a  common 
augmentative  in  familiar  language. 

Coil  is  buftle,  ftir.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  forme."  Steevens, 
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SCENE  III. 

The  hijlde  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with 
miijich  and  tapers. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 
j4tten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.  [Reads  from  a  fcr oil. ~^ 

Done  to  deaths  hy  flanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 

Death,  in  guerdon^  of  her  ivrongs 
Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies: 

So  the  life,  that  died  withfjame, 

Jjives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thmc  there  upon  the  tomb,  [affixing  it. 
Praifing  her  ivhen  I  am  dumb. — 

Now,  mulick,  found,  and  iing  your  folemn  hymn. 

'  Done  to  death — ]  This  obfolete  phrafe  occurs  frequently  In 
in  our  ancient  writers.  Thus,  in  Marlowe's  Luft's  Domiuioriy 
1657 : 

"  His  motlier's  hand  fhall  flop  thy  breath, 

"  Thinking  her  own  fon  is  do?ie  to  death."     Malone. 

Again,  in  the  Arg-ument  to  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  twenty- 
fecond  Iliad : 

"  HecStor  (in  Chi)  to  death  is  done 
"  By  powre  of  Peleus  angry  fonne." 
To  do  to  death  is  merely  an  old  tranflation  of  the  French 
phrafe — Fafre  mourir.     Steevens. 

*  in  guerdon — ]      Guerdon   is   reward,    remuneration. 

See  Coftard's  ufe  of  this  word  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  A£t  III. 
fc.  i.  The  verb,  to  guerdon,  occurs  both  in  King  Henry  VL 
P.  II.  and  in  King  Henry  VHL    Steevens. 
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SONG. 

Pardon,  Goddefs  of  the  night, 
Thoje  thatjlew  thy  virgin  knight ;  5 

*  Thqfe  that  Jlew  thy  virgin  knight ;]  Knight,  in  its  original 
fignification,  means  follower,  or  pupil,  and  in  this  fenfe  may 
be  feminine.  Helena,  in  Alt's  well  that  ends  well,  ufes  knight 
in  the  fame  (ignification.     Johnson. 

Virgin  knight  is  virgin  hero.  In  the  times  of  chivalry,  a 
virgin  knight  was  one  -who  had  as  yet  atchieved  no  adventure. 
Hero  had  as  yet  atchieved  no  matrimonial  one.  It  may  be 
added,  that  a  virgin  knight  wore  no  device  on  his  fhield,  having 
no  right  to  any  till  he  had  deferved  it. 

So,  in  The  Hijlory  of  Clyomon,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield, 
&c.  1599: 

"Then  as  thou  feem'ft  in  thy  attire  a  virgin  knight  to  be, 
"  Take  thou  this  Jhield  likewife  of  white,"  &c. 
It  appears,  however,  from  feveral  palfages  in  Spenfer's  Fairy 
Queen,  B.  I.  c.  vii.  that  an  ideal  order  of  this  name  was  fup- 
pofed,  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  virginity  : 
"  Of  doughtie  knights  whom  faery  land  did  raife 
"  That  noble  order  hight  of  viaidenhed,'" 
Again,  B.  II.  c.  ii : 

"  Order  of  maidenhed  the  mofl:  renown'd." 
Again,  B.  II.  c.  ix : 

"  And  numbred  be  mongft  knights  of  maidenhed." 
On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  tlie  year  1594,  is 
entered,  "  Pheander  die  mayden  knight."     Steevens. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  allufion  was  here  intended  to  Hero's 
having  yet  atchieved  "  no  matrimonial  adventure."  Diana's 
knight  or  l^irgin  knight,  was  the  common  poetical  appellation 
of  virgins,  in  Shakfpeare's  time. 

So,  in  The  Two  Nolle  Kinfmen,  l634  : 

"  O  facred,  fliadowy,  cold  and  conftant  qtieen, 
"  who  to  tliy  female  knights 

"  Allow'tt  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a  blufh, 
"  Which  is  their  order's  robe, — ." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.xii: 
"  Soon  as  that  virgin  knight  he  faw  in  place, 
"  His  wicked  bookes  in  hall  he  overthrew."   Malone. 

This  laft  inftance  will  by  no  means  apply  3  for  the  virgin 
knight  is  the  maiden  Britomart,  who  appeared  in  tlie  accoutre- 
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For  the  ivhich,  with  Jongs  of  woe. 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 
Midnight,  ajsi/i  our  moan  ; 
Help  us  tojigh  and  groan, 

Heavily,  heavily : 
Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead. 
Till  death  be  uttered,^ 
Heavily,  heavily, 

Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 

jD.  Pedro.    Good  morrow,    mailers ;    put  your 
torches  out : 
The  wolves  have  prey'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle 
day. 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowfy  eaft  with  fpots  of  grey : 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us  ;  fare  you  well. 

Claud.  Good  morrow,  maflers ;  each  his  feveral 

way. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other 
weeds ; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud.   And,    Hymen,    now  with  luckier  ifllie 
fpeed's, 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe  !  ' 

[Exeunt, 

ments  of  a  knight,  and  from  that  circumftance  was  fo  denomi- 
nated.    Steevkns. 

*  Till  death  be  uttered,']    I  do  not  profefs  to  underftand  this 
h'ne,  which  to  me  appears  both  defeftive  in  fenfe  and  metre. 
I  luppole  two  words  have  been  omitted,  wliich  perhaps  were— • 
Till  fongs  of  death  be  uttered,  &c. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Out  on  youj  owJs  !  notliing  hnt  fongs  of  death  ?" 

St£EVENS. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Leonato*s  Hoiife. 

£«/erLE0NAT05  Antonio,  BenedicKjBeatrice, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  fhe  was  innocent  ? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  ac- 
cus'd  her. 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  fome  fault  for  this ; 
Although  againft  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  courfe  of  all  the  queflion. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  fort  fb  well. 

Bene.  And  fo  am  I,  being  elfe  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all. 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourfelves  ; 
And,  when  I  fend  for  you,  come  hither  maik'd  : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 

'  And,  Hymen,  now  ivith  luckier  ijfue  fpeed's. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  render' d  up  this  woe!'\    The  old 
copy  has— speeds.     Steevens. 

Claudio  could  not  know,  without  being  a  prophet,  that  this 
new  propofed  match  fliould  have  any  luckier  event  than  that 
defigned  with  Hero,  Certainly,  therefore,  tliis  lliould  be  a  wifh 
in  Claudio;  and,  to  this  end,  the  poet  might  have  v^rote,f peed' s} 
i.  e.  Jpeed  us  :  and  lb  it  becomes  a  prayer  to  Hymen. 

Thirlby. 

Tlie  contraction  introduced  is  fo  extremely  harlh,  that  I  doubt, 
whether  it  was  intended  by  the  author.  However  I  have  fol- 
lowed former  editors  in  adopting  it.     Malone, 
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To  vlfit  me : — You  know  your  office,  brother ; 
You  muft  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.       [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  counte- 
nance. 
Bene.  Friar,  I  muft  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 
Friar.  To  do  what,  fignior  ? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  ti-uth  it  is,  good  lignior. 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her ;  'Tis  moft 
true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon.  The  fight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had  from 
me. 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince ;   But  what's  your 
%vill  ? 

Bene.  Your  anfwer,  fir,  is  enigmatical  : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  ftand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  eftate  of  honourable  marriage  ;  ^ — • 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  fhall  delire  your  helj>. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 
Friar.  And  my  help. 

Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio. 

*  In  the  ejlate  of  honourable  mzTvlage;']  Marriage,  In  this 
inftance,  is  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  So,  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  A&  III.  fc.  ii : 

*'  'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  fteal  our  marriage." 

Steevbns*- 
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Enter  DojiVebro  and  Claudio,  ivith  Attendants. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  aflembly. 

Leon,    Good  morrow,    prince;    good  morrow, 
Claud  io  ; 

We  here  attend  you  ;  Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  ? 

Claud.  I'll  hold  my  mind,  were  {he  an  Ethiope. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother,  here's  the  friar 
ready.  [_Eocit  Antonio. 

D.   Pedro.    Good   morrow.    Benedick:    Why, 
what's  the  matter. 
That  you  have  fuch  a  February  face, 
So  full  of  froft,  of  ftorm,  and  cloudinefs  ? 

Claud.    I  think,    he   thinks   upon   the    lavage 
bull :  9— 
Tufh,  fear  not,  man,  we'll  tip  thy  horns  v>ith  gold, 
And  all  Europa  fliall  rejoice  at  thee  ;^ 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lufty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beall  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  fir,  luid  an  amiable  low  ; 
And  fome  fuch   ftrange  bull  leap'd  your  father*:^ 

cow, 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  lame  noble  feat. 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  juft  his  bleat. 

'  the  favage  bull :]    Still  alluding  to  the  paflage  quc^^d 

in  a  former  fcene  from  Kyd's  Hieroriymo.     Steevens. 

*  And  all  Europa  JJuill  &c.]    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our 
author  wrote — 

ylfid  all  o\if  Europe,  &c. 
So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

•'  As  were  our  England  in  rcverfion  his."     Steevens, 
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jRe-ew^er  Antoxio,  ivith  the  Ladies  majked. 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other 
reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  mufl  feize  upon  ? 

jiNT.  This  fame  is  fhe/  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud.   Why,  then  flie's  mine :  Sweet,  let  me 
fee  your  face. 

Leon.  No,  that  you  fhall  not,  till  you  take  her 
hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  fwear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.    Give  me  your  hand  before  this   holy 
friar ; 
I  am  your  hufband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  lived,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

[Umnajking, 
And  when  you  loved,  you  were  my  other  hufband. 
Claud.  Another  Hero  ? 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defil'd ;  but  I  do  live. 
And,  furely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero !  Hero  that  is  dead  I 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  ilander 
lived. 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify ; 
When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
^'11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 

'  Ant.  This  fame  &c.]  This  fpeech  is  in  the  old  copies 
given  to  Leonato.  Mr.  Theobald  lirft  afligned  it  to  the  right 
owner.  Leonato  has  in  a  former  part  of  this  fcene  told  Antonio, 
that  he  "  muft  be  father  to  his  brotlier's  daughter,  and  i^ive  her 
to  young  Claudio."    Malone. 
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Mean  time,  let  wonder  feem  familiar. 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  prefently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.    I  anfwer   to   that  name;    [Unmajking^ 
What  is  your  will  ? 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  no  more  than  reafon.5 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  uncle,  and  the  prince, 
and  Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived ;  for  they  fwore  you  did.^ 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Bene.  No,  no  more  than  reafon.5 

Beat.  Why,    then   my  coufin,    Margaret,  and 
Urfula, 
Are  much  deceiv'd ;  for  they  did  fwear,  you  did. 

Bene.  They  fwore  that  you  were  almoft  fick  for 
me. 

Beat.  They  fwore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead 
for  me. 

Bene.  'Tis  no  fuch  matter  : — ^Then,  you  do  not 
love  me  ? 

'  No,  no  more  than  reafon.']  The  old  copies,  injurioufly  to 
metre,  read — Why,  no,  fefc.  It  fliould  feem  that  the  com- 
pofitor's  eye  had  caught  here  the  unnecelfary  adverb  from  the 
following  fpeech.     Steevens. 

*  for  they  fwore  you  did.']     For,  which  both  the  fenle 

and  metre  require,  was  inferted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.     So, 
below : 

"  Are  much  deceiv'd  3  for  they  did  fwear  you  did." 

MaLONEo 

'  No,  no  more  than  reafon.']  Here  again  the  metre,  in  the 
old  copies,  is  overloaded  by  reading — Troths  no,  710  more,  tsfc. 

Stebvens, 

Vol.  VI.  N 
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Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompenfe. 

Leon.    Come,  coufin,  I  am  fure  you  love  the 
gentleman. 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  fworn  upoli't,  that  he  loves 
her ; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  fonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fafhion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another. 

Writ  in  my  coufm's  hand,  ftolen  from  her  pockety 
Containing  her  affeclion  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle  !  here's  our  own  hands  againft 
our  hearts  ! — Come,  I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you  ; — but,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  great  perfuafion  ;  ^  and,  partly,  to 
fave  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  con- 
fumption. 

Bene.  Peace,  I  will  ftop  your  mouth. ^ — 

l_Kifsing  her, 

*  /  would  not  dent/  you  ;  Sec]  Mr.  Theobald  fays,  is  not 
this  mock-req/<)7ii7igy  She  would  riot  deny  him,  hit  that  Jlie 
yields  upon  great  perjifajion.  In  changing  the'  negative,  I 
make  no  doubt  hut  I  have  retrieved  the  poet's  humour  :  and  fo 
changes  7iot  into  yet.  But  is  not  this  a  mock-critic  ?  who  could 
not  fee  that  the  plain  obvious  fenfe  of  the  common  reading  was 
this,  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  deny  you,  but  for  all  that 
I  yield,  after  having  flood  out  great  perfuafions  to  fubmiflion. 
He  had  faid — /  take  thee  for  pity,  Ihe  replies — /  tuould  not 
deny  thee,  i.  e.  I  take  tliee  for  pity  too:  but  as  I  live,  I  am  won 
to  this  compliance  by  importunity  of  friends.  Mr.  Theobald, 
by  altering  not  to  yet,  makes  it  fuppofed  that  he  had  been 
importunate,  and  that  Jlie  had  often  denied,  which  was  not  the 
cafe.     Warburton. 

'  Bene.  Peace,  I  will  ftop  your  mouth.  [Kifling  her.]  In 
former  copies : 

Leon.  Peace,  I  will  ftop  your  mouth. 
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D.  Pedro.  How  doft  thou,  Benedick  the  mar- 
ried man  ? 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince;  a  college  of 
>vit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour : 
Doft  thou  think,  I  care  for  a  fatire,  of  an  epigram  ? 
No :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  fliall 
wear  nothing  handfome  about  him  :  In  brief,  fince 
I  do  propofe  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpofe  that  the  world  can  fay  againft  it ;  and 
therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  faid 
againft  it ;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my 
concluflon. — For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to 
have  beaten  thee ;  but  in  that  ^  thou  art  like  to  be 
my  kinfman,  live  unbruifed,  and  love  my  coufin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped,  thou  wouldft  have  de- 
nied Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out 
of  thy  fmgle  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer ; 
which,  out  of  queftion,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  coufin 
do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends : — let's  have 
a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten 
our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Leon.  We'll  have  dancing  afterwards. 

What  can  Leonato  mean  by  this  ?  "  Nay,  pray>  peacfe^  niece ! 
don't  keep  up  this  obftinacy  of  profeflions,  for  I  have  proofs  to 
flop  your  mouth."  The  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby  agreed  with  me, 
that  this  ought  to  be  given  to  Benedick,  who,  upon  faying  it, 
kifles  Beatrice  5  and  this  being  done  before  the  whole  company, 
how  natural  is  the  reply  which  the  prince  makes  upon  it  ? 

Ho2tf  dojt  thoit,  Benedick,  the  married  man  ? 
Befides,  this  mode  of  fpeech,  preparatory  to  a  falute,  is  familiar 
to  our  poet  in  common  with  other  ftage- writers.    Theobald. 

'  in  that — ]   i.e.  becaufe.    So,  Hooker:  "Things  are 

preached  not  i7i  that  they  are  taught,  but  in  that  they  are  pub- 
iiihed."     Steevens. 
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Bei^e.  Fii-fl:,  o'  my  word ;  therefore,  play,  mu- 
fick.— - 
Prince,  thou  art  fad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a 
wife :    there  is  no  ftaff  more  reverend  than  one 
tipped  with  horn.? 


9 no  ftafF  7nore  reveretid  than  one  tipped  with  horn.]  Tliis 

pafl'age  may  admit  of  fome  explanation  that  I  am  unable  to  fur- 
nifli.  By  accident  I  loft  i'everal  inftances  I  had  coUefted  for  the 
purpofe  of  throwing"  light  on  it.  The  following",  however,  may 
allift  the  future  commentator. 

MS.  Sloan,  1691. 

"that  A   FELLON    MAY    WAGE    BATTAILE,   WITH    THE    ORDER 
THEREOF. 

*' '  by  order  of  the  lawe  both  the  parties  muft  at  their 
owne  charge  be  armed  withoute  any  yron  or  long  armoure,  and 
theire  heades  bare,  and  bare-handed  and  bare- footed,  every  one 
of  them  having  a  hajhm  horned  at  ech  ende,  of  one  length,"  Src.  - 

Again,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  l6'15,  p.  6Qg :  " his 

bafton  z^ftajfe  of  an  elle  long,  made  taper-wife,  tipt  with  hornet 
&c.  was  borne  after  him."  This  jnftrument  is  alfo  mentioned 
in  the  Sompnoures  Talc  of  Chaucer : 

"  His  felaw  had  ajiaf  tipped  with  horn."    Steevens, 

Again,  Britton,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  xxvii.  f.  18  :  "  Next 
let  them  go  to  combat  armed  without  iron  and  witliout  linnen 
armour,  tlieir  heads  uncovered  and  their  hands  naked,  and  on 
foot,  with  tivo  bajhns  tipped  with  horn  of  equal  length,  and 
each  of  them  a  target  of  four  corners,  without  any  other  armour, 
whtireby  any  of  them  may  annoy  tlie  other;  and  if  either  of 
them  have  any  other  weapon  concealed  about  him,  and  there- 
with annoy  his  adverfary,  let  it  be  done  as  fliall  be  mentioned 
amongft  combats  in  a  plea  of  land."     Reed. 

Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  The 
allulion  is  certainly  to  the  ancient  trial  by  wager  of  battel,  m 
fuits  both  criminal  and  civil.  The  quotation  above  given  recites 
the  form  in  the  former  cafe, — ^viz.  an  appeal  of  felony.  The 
practice  was  nearly  fimilar  in  civil  cafes,  upon  ilTue  joined  in  a 
writ  of  right.  Of  the  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England,  (which 
was  in  the  thirteentli  year  of  Queen  Elizabetli,)  our  author 
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Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'eii  in 
flight, 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Meffina.. 


Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow;  I'll 
devife  thee  brave  punifhments  for  him. — Strike  up, 
pipers.  \_Dance, 

\_Exeunt, 

might  have  read  a  particular  account  in  Stowe's  Annales.  Henry 
Nailor,  mafter  of  defence,  was  champion  for  the  demandants, 
Simon  Low  and  John  Kyme ;  and  George  Thome  for  the  tenant, 
(or  defendant,)  Thomas  Paramoure.  The  combat  was  appointed 
to  be  fought  in  Tutliill-fields,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  ar.d  Serjeants  at  Law  attended.  But  a  compromife  was 
entered  into  between  the  parties,  the  evening  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and  they  only  went  through  the  forms,  for  tlie 
greater  fecurity  of  the  tenant.  Among  other  ceremonies  Stowe 
mentions,  that  "  the  gauntlet  that  was  caft  down  by  George 
Thorne  was  borne  before  the  fayd  Nailor,  in  his  palfage  through 
London,  upon  a  fword's  point,  and  his  ballon  {zjtaff  of  an  ell 
long,  made  taper- wife,  tipt  with  horn,)  with  his  fliield  of  hard 
leather,  was  borne  at'ter  him,"  8cc.  See  alfo  Minflieu's  Dict. 
1617,  in  V.  Combat  J  from  which  it  appears  that  Naylor  on  this 
occalion  was  introduced  to  the  Judges,  witli  "  three  folemn  cov- 
gees,"  by  a  very  reverend  perfon,  "  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  ambaf- 
fador  from  Queen  Elizabeth  intoRuffia,  who  carried  a  red  lajion 
of  an  ell  long,  tipped  with  home.'' — In  a  very  ancient  law-book 
entitled  Britton,  the  manner  in  which  the  combatants  are  to  be 
armed  is  particularly  mentioned.  The  quotation  from  the  Sloanian 
MS.  is  a  tranilation  from  thence.  By  a  ridiculous  miflake  the 
words,  "  fauns  loge  arme,"  are  rendered  in  the  modern  tranf- 
lation  of  that  book,  printed  a  few  years  ago,  "  without  linnen 
ar?nour;"  and  "a  mains  nues  and  pies"  [bare-handed  and  bare- 
footed] is  tranflated,  "  and  their  hands  naked,  and  on  foot." 

Malone. 

This  play  may  be  juftly  faid  to  contain  two  of  the  moft 
fprightly  characters  that  Shakfpeare  ever  drew.    The  wit.  the 
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humourift,  the  gentleman,  and  the  foldier,  are  combined  in 
Benedick.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  that  the  firll  and  moft 
fplendid  of  thefe  diftinftions,  is  difgraced  by  unneceffary  pro- 
fanenefs ;  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  is  hardly  fufficient  to 
atone  for  the  licence  of  his  tongue.  The  too  farcaftic  levity, 
which  flaflies  out  in  the  converfation  of  Beatrice,  may  be  ex- 
cufed  on  account  of  the  fteadinefs  and  friendfhip  fo  apparent  in 
her  behaviour,  when  {l\e  urges  her  lover  to  rifque  his  life  by  a 
challenge  to  Claudio.  In  the  conduft  of  the  fable,  however, 
there  is  an  imperfe6tion  fimilar  to  that  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
pointed  out  in  The  Merry  Wives  nf  JVindfor  : — the  fecond  con- 
trivance is  lefs  ingenious  than  tlae  firft : — or,  to  fpeak  more 
plainly,  the  fiime  incident  is  become  ftale  by  repetition.  I  wifli 
lome  other  method  had  been  found  to  entrap  Beatrice,  than 
that  xQxy  one  which  before  had  been  fuccefsfully  prattifed  on 
Benedick. 

Much  Ado  alout  Nothing,  (as  I  underftand  from  one  of  Mr. 
Vertue's  MSS.)  formerly  paifed  mider  the  title  of  Benedick  and 
Beatrix.  Heming  the  player  received,  on  tlie  20tli  of  May, 
1613,  the  fura  of  forty  pounds,  and  twenty  pounds  more  as  his 
Majt  fly's  gratuity,  for  exhibiting  fix  plays  at  Hampton  Courtj, 
among  wliich  was  this  comedy,     Steevens. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.* 
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^  Measure  for  Measure.]  The  ftory  is  taken  from 
Cintliio's  Novels,  Decad.  8,  Novel  5.     Pope. 

We  are  fent  to  Cinthio  for  the  plot  of  Meafiire  for  Meafure, 
and  Shakfpeare's  judgment  hath  been  attacked  for  fome  devia- 
tions from  him  in  the  conduct  of  it,  when  probably  all  he  knew 
of  tlie  matter  was  from  Madam  Ifabella,  in  The  Heptavieron  of 
JVhetJione,  Lond.  4to  1582. — She  reports,  in  the  fourth  dayes 
Exercife,  the  rare  Hiftorie  of  Promos  and  Caffhndra.  A  marginal 
note  informs  us,  that  Whetftone  was  the  author  of  the  Comedie 
on  tliat  fubjeft ;  which  likewife  had  probably  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Shakfpeare.     Farmer. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  more  darkened 
than  this  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  author,  and  the  unlkilfulnefs 
of  its  editors,  by  diltortions  of  phrafe^  or  negligence  of  tranf- 
cription.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  remark  is  fo  juft  refpefting  the  corruptions  of 
this  play,  that  I  thall  not  attempt  much  reformation  in  its  metre, 
which  is  too  often  rough,  redundant,  and  irregular.  Additions 
and  omiflions  (however  trifling)  cannot  be  made  without  con- 
ftant  notice  of  them ;  and  fuch  notices,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
would  fo  frequently  occur,  as  to  become  equally  tirefome  to  tlie 
commentator  and  the  reader. 

Shakfpeare  took  the  fable  of  this  play  from  the  Promos  and 
Cqdhndra  of  .George  Whetfl:one,  publifhed  in  1578.  See 
Theobald's  note  at  the  end. 

A  hint,  hke  a  feed,  is  more  or  lefs  prolific,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  tlie  foil  on  which  it  is  thrown.  This  ftory,  which 
in  tlie  hands  of  Whetftone  produced  little  more  than  barren 
iniipidity,  under  the  culture  of  Shakfpeare  became  fertile  of 
entertainment.  The  curious  reader  will  find  that  the  old  play 
of  Promos  and  Cajfaiidra  exhibits  an  almoft  complete  embryo 
of  Meafure  for  Meafure ;  yet  tlie  hints  on  which  it  is  formed 
are  fo  flight,  that  it  is  nearly  as  impoflible  to  dete6t  them,  as  it 
h  to  point  out  in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications  of  the  oak. 

Whetftone  opens  his  play  tlius  : 

ACT  I. SCENE  I. 

•'  Promos,  Mayor,  Shirife,  Sworde  Bearer :  one  with  a  bunche 
of  keyes  :   Phallax,  Promos  Man. 

*'  You  oflicers  which  now  in  Julio  ftaye, 
"  Know  you  your  leadge,  the  King  of  Hungarie^ 
"  Sent  me  to  Promos,  to  joyne  with  you  in  fway  : 
"  That  ftyll  we  may  to  Jufiice  have  an  eye. 


*'  And  now  to  fhow  my  rule  and  power  at  lardge, 
''  Attentivelie  his  letters  patents  heare  : 
"  Phallax,  reade  out  my  Soveraines  chardge. 
Phal.  "  As  you  commaunde  I  wyll :  give  heedeful  eare. 

Phallax  readeth  the  Kinges  Letters  Patients,  which 
miift  he  fay  re  ivr'itten  in  parchment,  with  Jo  me 
great  counter/eat  xeale. 
Pro.  "  Loe,  here  you  fee  what  is  our  Soveraignes  wyl, 

"  Loe,  heare  his  wilb,  that  right,  not  might,  beare  Iwaye: 
*•  Loe,  heare  his  care,  to  weede  from  good  the  yll, 
*'  To  fcoorge  the  wights,  good  lawes  that  difobay. 
*'  Such  zeale  he  beares,  unto  the  common  weale, 
"  (How  fo  he  byds,  the  ignoraunt  to  fave) 
**  As  he  conaraaundes^  the  lewde  ddo  rigor  fecle,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Pro.  "  Both  fwoorde  and  keies,  unto  my  princes  ufe, 
*'  I  do  receyve,  and  gladlie  take  my  chardge. 
"  It  refteth  now,  for  to  reforme  abufe, 
*'  "We  poynt  a  tyme  of  councell  more  at  lardge, 
'^  To  treate  of  which,  a  whyle  we  wyll  depart. 
Al.fpeake.  "  To  worke  your  wyll,  we  yeelde  a  willing  hart. 

Exeunt." 
The  reader  will  find  the  argument  of  G.  Whetftone's  Promos 
and  Cqffandra,  at  the  end  of  this  play.  It  is  too  bulky  to  be 
inferted  here.  See  likewife  the  piece  itfelf  among  Six  old  Ploys 
on  which  Shakfpeare  founded,  &c.  publilhed  by  S.  Leacroft, 
Charing  Crofs.     Steevens. 

Meq/iire  for  Meafure  was,  I  believe,  written  in  l603.     See 
.-Im  Attempt  fo  qfcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol.  II. 

Malonj, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Vincentio,  duke  of  Vienna. 

Angelo,  lord  deputy  in  the  dukes  ahjence. 

Efcalus,  an  ancient  lord,  joined  with  Angelo  m  the 

deputation. 
Claudio,  a  young  gentleman. 
LuciOj  a  fantajtick. 
Tiuo  other  like  gentlemen. 
Varrius,*  a  gentleman^  fervant  to  the  duke. 
Provoji. 

Thomas,      i    ,        - . 
Peter,  >   two  friars. 

A  Jujlice. 

Elbow,  ajlmple  conjtahle. 
Froth,  afoolijh  gentleman. 
Clown,  fervant  to  Mrs.  Over-done. 
Abhorfon,  an  executioner. 
Barnardine,  a  dijfolute  prifoner. 


Ifabella,  f/ler  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  by  Claudio. 
Francifca,  a  nun. 
Mijirefs  Over-done,  a  baivd. 

Lordsy    Gentlemen,     Guards,    Officers,    and  other 
Atteyidants. 

SCENE,  Vienna. 


*  Varrius  might  be  omitted,  for  he  is  only  once  fpoken  to, 
and  fays  nothing.    Johnson. 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants* 

Duke.  Efcalus, — • 

EscAL.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold. 
Would  feem  in  me  to  afFe6l  fpeech  and  difcourfe; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,^  that  your  own  fcience. 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lifts  -  of  all  advice 


*  Since  I  am  put  to  know/]    may  mean,  lam  compelled  to 
acknowledge. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  fc.  i : 

" had  I  firft  been  put  to  fpeak  my  mind." 

Again,  in  Di'ay ton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gave/ion  : 

"  My  limbs  were  put  to  travel  day  and  night." 

Steevens. 

*  li/ls — ]    Bounds,  limits.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello : 

"  Confine  yourfelf  within  a  patient  lijl." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  liji^ — ."    Steevens. 
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My  ilrength  can  give  you :  Then  no  more  remains 
But  that  to  your  fufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able. 
And  let  them  work.^     The  nature  of  our  people. 


3  Then  no  more  remains. 

But  that  to  your  fufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  alle, 
And  let  them  tvork.']    To  the  integrity  of  this  reading  Mr. 
Tlieobald  obje£ts,  and  fays,   IFhat  was  Efcalus  to  put  to  his 
fufficiency?  why,  his  fcience  :  But  his  fcience  and  fiifficiency 
were  hut  one  and  the  fame  thing.     On  what  then  does  the  rela- 
tive them  depend?     He  will  have  it,  therefore,  that  a  line  has 
been  accidentally  dropped,  which  he  attempts  to  reftore  thus  : 
But  that  to  your  fufficiency  you  add 
Due  diligence,  as  your  worth  is  able,  &c. 
Nodum  ill  fcirpo  qucerit.     And  all  for  want  of  knowing,  that 
by  fufficiency  is  meant  authority,  the  power  delegated  by  the 
Duke  to  Efcalus.     The  plain  meaning  of  the  word  being  this : 
P^it  yourjkill  in  governing  (fays  tlie  Duke)  to  the  power  which 
J  give  you  to  exercife  it,  and  let  them  work  together. 

Warburton. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  having  caught  from  Mr.  Theobald  a  hint 
that  a  line  was  loft,  endeavours  to  fupply  it  tlius  : 

• Then,  no  more  remains. 

But  that  to  your  Sufficiency  you  join 
A.  will  to  ferve  us,  as  your  worth  is  alle. 
He  has,  by  this  bold  conje6ture,  undoubtedly  obtained  a  mean- 
ing, but,  perhaps,  not  even  in  his  own  opinion,  the  meaning  of 
Shakfpeare. 

That  the  paflage  is  more  or  lefs  corrupt,  I  believe  every 
reader  will  agree  with  the  editors.  I  am  not  convinced  that  a 
line  is  loft,  as  Mr.  Theobald  conjectures,  nor  tliat  the  change  of 
lut  to  put,  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  admitted  after  fome  other 
editor,  [Rowe,]  will  amend  tiie  fliult.  There  was  probably 
fome  original  obfcurity  in  the  expreflion,  which  gave  occalion 
to  miftake  in  repetition  or  tranfcription.  I  therefore  fufped 
that  tine  author  wrote  thus  : 

Then  no  more  remains. 

But  that  to  your  fufficiencies  your  worth  is  abled. 
And  let  them  work. 
Then  nothing  remains  more  than  to  tell  you,  that  your  virtue  is 
noiv  invcjied  with  power  equal  tu  your  knowledge  and  wifdom. 
Let  therefore  your  knowledge  and  your  virtue  now  work  toge- 
ther.   It  may  eafily  be  couctived  ho-w  fufficiencies  was,  by  an 
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Our  city's  inftitutioiis,  and  the  terms  4 

inarticulate  fpeaker,  or  Inattentive  hearer,  confounded  w'lih  fitf- 
^ficiency  as,  and  how  a  Ned,  a  word  very  unufual,  was  changed 
into  al-le.  For  alicd,  however,  an  authority  is  not  wanting, 
Lear  ufes  it  in  the  lame  fenfe,  or  nearly  the  fame,  with  the 
Duke.  As  for  fi/fficiencies,  D.Hamilton,  in  his  dying  fpeech, 
prays  that  Charles  II.  may  exceed  Loth  the  virtues  and  fufficien- 
cies  of  his  father.     Johnson. 

Then  no  more  remains, 

But  that  fajficiency ,  as  worth  is  alle. 

And  let  them  work.']  Then  no  more  remains  to  fay,  but 
that  your  political  Ikill  is  on  a  par  with  your  private  integrity, 
and  let  thefe  joint  qualifications  exert  therafelves  in  the  public 
fervice. 

But  that  fufficlency  to  your  worth  is  ailed, 
I.  e.  a  power  equal  to  your  deferts. 

The  uncommon  redundancy,  as  well  as  obfcurlty,  of  this 
verfe,  may  be  confidered  as  evidence  of  its  corruption.  Take 
away  the  fecond  and  third  words,  and  the  fenfe  joins  well 
enough  with  what  went  before.  Then  (fays  the  Duke)  no  more 
remains  to  fay. 

But  your  fuficiency  as  your  worth  is  able. 

And  let  them  work. 
i.e.  Your  Jii/l  in  government  is,  in  alility  to  ferve  mc,  equal 
to  the  integrity  of  your  heart,  and  let  them  co-operate  in  your 
future  miniftry. 

The  verfification  requires  that  either  fomething  lliovild  be 
added,  or  fometliing  retrenched.  The  latter  is  the  eafier,  as 
well  as  the  later  talk.  I  join  in  the  belief,  however,  that  a  line 
is  loft  J  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  inaccuracy  of  tlie 
folio,  (for  of  this  play  there  is  no  other  old  edition,)  will  find 
my  opinion  juftified.     Stekvens. 

Some  words  feem  to  be  loft  here,  the  fenfe  of  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  thus  fupplied : 

■  Then  no  more  remains. 

But  that  to  your  fufficiency  you  put 
A  zeal  as  willing  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work.     Tyrwhitt. 

A  phrafe  fimilar  to  tliat  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  would  fupply:,. 
occurs  in  Chapman's  verlion  of  the  fixth  Iliad : 

" enough  will  is  not  put 

"  To  thy  abiiiiie."     Steevens. 
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For  common  juftice,  you  are  as  pregnant  in,5 

I  agree  with  Warburton  in  thinking  that  by  fufficiency  the 
Duke  means  authority,  or  power }  and,  if  diat  be  admitted, 
a  very  llight  alteration  indeed  will  reftore  this  paffagc — the 
changing  the  word  is  into  le.  It  will  tiien  run  tlius,  and  be 
clearly  intelligible : 

Then  ?io  more  remains, 

But  that  your  fufficiency,  as  your  worth,  be  able. 

And  let  them  work. 
That  is,  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  your  duty,  fo  that 
nothing  more  is  neceilary  to  be  done,  but  to  inveft  you  with 
power  equal  to  your  abilities.     M.  Mason. 

— —  Then  no  more  remains. 

But  that  to  your  fufficiency  **  a5  your  worth  is  able. 
And  let  them  work. 
I  have  not  the  fraalleft  doubt  that  the  compofitor's  eye  glanced 
from  the  middle  of  the  iecond  of  thefe  lines  to  tliat  under  it  in 
the  MS.  and  that  by  this  means  two  half  lines  have  been  omitted. 
The  very  fame  error  may  be  found  in  Macbeth,  edit.  l632  : 

" wdiich,  being  taught,  return, 

"  To  plague  the  ingredients  of  our  poifond  chalice 
"  To  our  own  lips. 
Inftead  of — 

" which,  being  taught,  retum, 

"  To  plague  the  inventor.     This  even-handed  ju/tice 
"  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poifoa'd  chalice,"  ?cc. 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  edit.  lG23,  p.  103  : 

"  And  I  will  break  with  her.  Was't  not  to  this  end,"  kc. 
inftead  of — 

"  And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 

"  And  thou  flialt  have  her.    Was't  not  to  tliis  end,"  &c. 

The  following  paifage,   in  King  Henry  IK  P.  I.  which  is 

conftrufted  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  prefent  when 

correfted,  appears  to  me  to  Itrengthen  the  fuppofition  that  two 

half  lines  have  been  loft  : 

"  Send  danger  from  the  eaft  unto  the  weft, 
"  So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  nortli  to  foutli, 
""  And  let  them  grapple.'" 
Sufficiency  is  ikill  in  government;  ability  to  execute  his  office. 
And  let  them  ivork,  a  figurative  expreflion ;  Let  them  ferment. 

Malone. 

*  the  terms — ]     Terms  mean  the  technical  language  of 

tiie  comts.     An  old  book  called  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley,  (written 
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As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember  :  There  is  our  commillion, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 

hither, 
I  lay,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

\_Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 
For  you  muft  know,  we  have  with  ipecial  foul 
Elected  him  our  abfence  to  fupply ;  ^ 

in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,)  was  in  Shakfpeare's  days,  and  is 
now,  the  accidence  of  young  ftudents  in  tlie  law. 

Blackstonf. 

'  — ^  the  terms 

For  common  jujiice,  you  are  as  pregnant  in,']    The  later 
editions  all  give  it,  without  authority— 

the  terms 

Of  jujiice, — 
and  Dr.  Warburton  makes  terms  fignify  bounds  or  limits.  I 
rather  think  the  Duke  meant  to  fay,  that  Efcalus  was  pregnant, 
that  is  ready  and  knowing  in  all  the  forms  of  the  law,  and, 
among  other  things,  in  the  terms  or  times  Jet  apart  for  its 
admlniftration.     Johnson. 

The  word  pregnant  is  ufed  with  this  fignification  in  Eam- 

AUey,  ox  Merry  Tricks,  Kill,  where  a  lawyer  is  reprefented 

reading : 

"■  In  triceffirao  primo  Alberti  Magni — 

**  'Tis  very  cleare — the  place  is  very  pregnant." 

i.  e.  very  exprefjive,  ready,  or  ver)'-  lig  ivith  appojite  meaning. 

Again, 

" the  proof  is  moQ.  pregnant."     Steevens. 

*  For  you  7mijl  knotv,  we  havg  with  fpecial  foul 
EIcFtcd  him  our  ahfence  to  fupply ;'}    By  the  words  ^vith 
fpejcial  foul  eleSied  him,  I  believe,  the  poet  meant  no  more  than 
that  he  was  the  immediate  choice  of  his  heart. 

A  fmiilar  exprellion  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 
"  •  with  private  foul, 

"  Did  in  great  Ilion  tlius  tranflate  him  to  me." 
Again,  more  appolitely,  in  The  Tempeji : 

" -for  feveral  virtues 

"  Have  I  likd  feveral  women,  never  any 

"Viixhio  full  foul,  but  fome  defect/'  &c.    SteevenS. 
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Lent  hlin  our  terror,  dreft  him  with  our  love ; 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  ov/n  power  :  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

EscAL.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  fuch  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleafure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  charadler  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  obferver,^  doth  thy  hiflory 

Steevens  has  hit  upon  the  tme  explanation  of  the  paflage  j 
and  might  have  found  a  farther  confirmation  of  it  in  Troilus 
and  Crejfida,  where,  Ipeaking  of  himfelf,  Troilus  fays : 

" ne'er  did  young  man  fancy 

"  JFlthfo  eternal,  andfojixd  a  foul." 
To  do  a  thing  with  all  ovvisfoul,  is  a  common  cxpreflion. 

M,  Masow. 

u-e  have  with  fpecial  foul — ]    This  feems  to  be  only 

a  tranflation  of  the  ufual  formal  words  inferted  in  all  royal 
grants  : — "  De  gratia  noRra  fpeciali,  et  ex  mero  motu — ," 

Malone. 
'  There  is  a  kind  of  charaSier  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  ohferver,  &c.]  Either  this  introduAion  has 
more  folemnity  than  meaning,  or  it  has  a  meaning  which  I  can- 
not difcover.  What  is  there  peculiar  in  this,  that  a  man's  life 
informs  the  obferver  of  his  hijionj  ?  Might  it  be  fuppofed  that 
Shakfpeare  wrote  this  ? 

There  is  a  kind  of  characier  in  thy  look. 
Hiftory  may  be  taken  in  a  more  diffufe  and  Ucentious  mean- 
ing, for  future  occurrences,  or  the  part  of  life  yet  to  come.     If 
this  fenfe  be  received^  the  paffage  is  clear  and  proper. 

Johnson. 
Shakfpeare  muft,  I  believe,  be  anfwerable  for  the  unnecef- 
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JPulIy  unfold  :  Thyfelf  and  thy  belongings  ^ 
Are  not  thine  own  fo  proper,^  as  to  wafle 
Thyfelf  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee/ 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themfelves  :  for  if  our  virtues  - 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.      Spirits  are  not  finely 
touch'd, 


faJry  pomp  of  this  introduftion.  He  has  the  fame  thought  in 
Henry  IF.  P.  II.  which  affords  fome  comment  on  this  paffage 
before  us  : 

"  There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men's  lives, 

"  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd : 

"  The  which  obferv'd,  a  man  may  prophecy 

"  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 

"  As  yet  not  come  to  life,"  &c.     Steevens. 

On  confidering  this  paffage,  I  am  induced  to  think  tliat  the 
words  charaSier  and  hijiory  have  been  mifplaced,  and  that  it 
was  originally  written  thus : 

There  is  a  kind  of  hijiory  in  thy  life, 
That  to  the  obferiier  doth  thy  charaSler 
Fully  unfold. 
This  tranfpofition  feems  to  be  juflified  by  the  paffage  quoted 
by  Steevens  from  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IF.    M.  Mason. 

^  — -— ^ thy  belongings— 1   i.e.  endowments.     Malone. 

°  Are  not  thine  oivn  fo  proper,']  i.  e.  are  not  fo  much  thy 
own  property.     Steevens. 

^  — ■ — them  on  thee.]  The  old  copy  reads — they  on  thee. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Steevens. 

^  'for  if  our  virtues  &c.] 

"  Paulum  fepultce  diftat  inerlice 

"  Celata  virtus.'"    Hor.     Theobald, 

Again,  in  Maflinger's  Maid  of  Honour  : 
"  Virtue,  if  not  in  a6l:ion,  is  a  vice, 
"  And,  when  we  move  not  forward,  we  go  backward." 
Thus,  in  the  Latin  adage- — Non  progredi  eft  regredi, 

Steevens-. 
Vol.  VI.  O 
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But  to  fine  ilTbes  :  ^  nor  nature  never  lends  ^ 

The  fmalleft  fcruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  gocldefs,  fhe  determines 

Herfelf  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  ufe.5     But  I  do  bend  my  fpeech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertife ;  ^ 

'  to  fine  iffues  ;]    To  great  confequences  ;  for  high  pnr- 

pofes.     Johnson. 

*  nor  Ka^«?'e  never  Icjids — ]    Two  negatives,  not  em- 
ployed to  make  an  affirmative^  are  common  in  our  author, 

Soj  in  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  perfonj 
"  Nor  to  720  Roman  elfe."     Steevens. 

*  JJie  determines 

Herfelf  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanh  a«<^ufe.]  i.e.  She  (Nature)  rerptircs  and  allots 
to  herfelf  the  fame  advantages  that  creditors  ufually  enjoy^— 
thanks  for  the  endowments  ilie  has  beftowedj  and  extraordinaiy 
exertions  in  thofe  whom  flie  hatli  thus  favoured,  by  way  of 
intereft  for  what  Ihe  has  lent. 

Ufe,  in  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  age,  fignified  interejl 
of  money.     Malone. 

**  1  do  lend  my  fpeech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertifcy]  This  is  obfcure. 
The  meaning  is,  I  direct  my  fpeech  to  one  who  is  able  to  teach 
me  how  to  govern 3  my  part  in  him,  fignifying  my  office,  which 
I  have  delegated  to  him.  My  part  in  him  advertife  ;  i.  e.  who 
knows  what  appertains  to  the  charatter  of  a  deputy  or  viceroy. 
Caji  advertife  my  part  in  him  ;  that  is,  his  reprefentation  of  my 
perfon  But  all  thefe  quaintnefles  of  exprellion  the  Oxford 
editor  feeras  fworn  to  extirpate ;  that  is,  to  take  away  one  of 
Shakfpeare's  chara6l;eriitic  marks  3  which,  if  not  one  of  tlic 
comelieft,  is  yet  one  of  the  Itrongeft.     So  he  alters  this  to — 

To  one  that  can,  in  my  part  me  advertife. 
A  better  expreffion,'  indeed,  but,  for  all  that,  none  of  Shak- 
fpeare's.   Warburton. 

I  know  not  whether  we  may  not  better  read — 
One  that  can,  my  part  to  him  advertife. 
One  that  can  inforvi  him/elf  of  that  which  it  would  be  otherr 
wife  my  part  to  tell  him.     Johnson. 
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Hold  therefore,  Angelo ;  7 

In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourfelf  i 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  Old  Efcalus, 

Though  firll  in  queltion/  is  thy  fecondary  : 

Take  thy  commiifion. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  fonie  more  tefl  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  fo  noble  and  fo  great  a  figure 
Be  ftamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evafion  : 


To  advertife  is  iifed  in  this  fenfe,  and  with  Shakfpeare's 
accentuation,  by  Chapman,  in  his  verfion  of  the  eleventli  Book 
of  the  OdyJ)ey  : 

"  Or,  of  my  father,  if  thy  royal  ear 
"  Hath  been  advkrtisd — ."     Steevens. 

I  believe,  the  meaning  is — I  am  talking  to  one  who  is  him- 
felf  already  fufficiently  converfant  with  the  nature  and  duties  of 
my  office  5 — of  that  office,  which  I  have  Jiotv  delegated  to  him. 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

"  It  is  our  part,  and  promife  to  the  Athenians, 
"  To  fpeak  with  Timon."     Malone. 

^  Hold  therefore,  Angelo  5]  That  is,  continue  to  be  Angelo  3 
hold  as  thou  art.     Johnson. 

I  believe  that — Hold  therefore,  Angelo,  are  the  words  whicR 
the  Duke  utters  on  tendering  his  commiflion  to  him.  He  con- 
cludes with — Take  thy  commifjion.     Steevens. 

If  a  full  point  be  put  after  therefore,  the  Duke  may  be  under- 
ftaod  to  fpeak  of  himfelf.  Hold  therefore,  i.  e  Let  me  there- 
fore hold,  or  llop.  And  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  paflage  may  be 
this. — ^The  Duke,  who  has  begun  an  exhortation  to  Angelo, 
checks  himfelf  thus :  "  But  I  am  fpeaking  to  one,  that  can  in 
him  [in  or  by  himfelf]  apprehend  my  part  [all  that  I  have  to 
fay]  :  I  will  therefore  fay  no  more  [on  that  fubjeft]."  He  then 
merely  fignifies  to  Angelo  his  appointment.     Tykwhitt. 

* firft  in  quef}ion,'\  That  is,  firft  called  for;  firft  appointed. 

Johnson. 
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We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice  ^ 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  hafte  from  hence  is  of  lo  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itlelf,  and  leaves  unqueftion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  fhall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  our  concernings  fhall  importune. 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commiffions. 

jdNG.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord. 

That  we  may  bring  you  fomething  on  the  way,' 

Duke.  My  halle  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  fcruple  :  your  fcope  is  as  mine  own  ;  ^ 
So  to  enforce,  or  qualify  the  laws. 
As  to  your  foul  feems  good.     Give  me  your  hand  ; 
ril  privily  away  :  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  ftage  me  to  their  eyes :  ^ 

^  JFe  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice — ]  Leaven'd 
choice  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's  harfli  metaphors.  His  train  of 
ideas  feems  to  be  this  :  /  have  proceeded  to  you  with  choice 
mature,  concoded,  fermented,  leavened.  When  bread  is  lea- 
vened it  is  left  to  ferment :  a  leavened  choice  is,  therefore,  a 
choice  not  hally,  but  conliderate ;  not  declared  as  foon  as  it  fell 
into  the  imagination,  but  futfered  to  work  long  in  the  mind. 
Thus  explained,  it  fuits  better  with  prepared  than  levelled. 

Johnson'. 

"^  hring  you  fomething  on  the  way.']    i.  e.  accompany 

you.  So,  in  A  Woman  kill'd  tvith  Kindnefs,  by  Heywood, 
1617  :  "  She  went  very  lovingly  to  hring  him  on  his  way  to 
horfe."  And  the  fame  mode  of  expreffion  is  to  be  found  in 
almoft  every  writer  of  the  times.     Reed. 

^  your  fcope  is  as  mine  own  ;']    That  is,  your  amplitude 

of  power.     Johnson, 

^  to  ftage  me  to  their  eyes  :"}     So,    In   one  of  Queen 
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Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relifh  well 
Their  loud  applaufe,  and  aves  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion, 
That  does  afifecl  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

j4ng.  The  heavens  give  fafety  to  your  purpofes  ! 

EscAL.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  hap- 
pinefs. 

Duke.  I  thank  you  :  Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

EsCAL.  I  fhall  defire  you,  fir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  fpeech  with  you  ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 
A  power  I  have ;  but  of  what  ftrength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  inftrudled. 

Ang.  Tis  fo  with  me  : — Let  us  withdraw  to- 
gether, 
And  we  may  foon  our  fatisfadiion  have 
Touching  that  point. 

EscAL.  I'll  wait  upon  your  honour. 

[Exeunt. 

Elizabetli's  fpeeches  to  parliament,  1586 :  "  We  princes,  I  tel 
you,  are  fet  on  Jtages,  in  the  fight  and  viewe  of  all  the  world," 
&c.  See  The  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourably  the 
Earle  of  Leycejier,  &c.  4to,  1586.     Steevbks. 
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SCENE    II. 

u4  Street. 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come 
not  to  compofition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why, 
then  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent,  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the 
l^ing  of  Hungary's ! 

2  Gent.  Amep. 

Lucio.  Thou  concludeft  like  the  fan^limonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  Tea  with  the  ten  command- 
ments, but  fcraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent,  Thou  fhalt  not  fteal  ? 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to  com- 
mand the  captain  and  all  the  reft  from  their  func- 
tions ;  they  put  forth  to  fteal :  There's  not  a  foldier 
of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thankfgiving  before  meat, 
doth  relifh  the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  foldier  diflike  it. 

Lucio.  I  believe  thee  ;  for,  I  think,  thou  never 
waft  where  grace  was  faid. 

2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  leaft. 

1  Gent.  What  ?  in  metre  ?  ^ 


■*  171  vietre?']    In  the  primers  there  are  metrical  graces, 

fuch  as,  I  fuppofej  were  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.   Johnson. 
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Lucio.  In  any  proportion's  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent.  I  tiiink,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay  !  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  defpite  of 
all  controv^erl}' ;  ^  As  for  example  ;  Thou  thyfelf  art 
a  wicked  villain,  defpite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  Iheqrs 
between  us.'' 

^  In  any  proportion,  &c,]  Proportion  figxvAe^  vieafure ;  and 
refers  to  the  queftion,   What?  in  metre?     Warburton, 

This  fpeech  is  improperly  given  to  Lnc'io.  It  clearly  belongs 
to  the  fc'cond  Gentleman,  who  had  heard  grace  "  a  dozen  times 
at  leail."     Ritson. 

*  Grace  is  grace,  defpite  of  all  contrnvcrfy  ;]  Satirically  in- 
finuating",  that  the  controverjies  about  grace  were  fo  intricate 
and  eiidlefs,  that  the  dilputants  unfettled  every  thing  but  this, 
that  grace  nas  grace  ;  which,  however,  in  fpite  of  controveriy, 
ftill  remained  certain.     Wareurtont. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  Shakfpeare's  thoughts  reached  fo  far 
into  ecclefiaftical  difputes.  Every  commentator  is  warped  a  little 
by  the  traft  of  his  own  profeflion.  The  queftion  is,  whether 
the  fecond  gentleman  has  ever  heard  grace.  The  firil  gentleman 
limits  the  queftion  to  gruce  in  metre.  Lucio  enlarges  it  to  grace 
in  any  form  or  language.  The  firft  gentleman,  to  go  beyond 
him,  fays,  or  in  anij  religion,  which  I,ucio  allows,  becaufe  the 
nature  of  things  is  unalterable ,  grace  is  as  immutably  grace,  as 
his  merry  antagonift  is  a  wicked  villain.  Ditference  in  religion 
cannot  make  a  grace  not  to  be  grace,  a  prayer  not  to  be  holy ; 
as  nothing  can  make  a  villain  not  to  be  a  villain.  This  feems 
to  be  the  meaning,  fuch  as  it  is.     Johnson. 

'  there  went  lid  a  pair  of  Jlieers  hetuieen  us."]    We  are 

both  of  the  lame  pi<^ce.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  There  went  but  a  pair  of  iheers  and  a  bodkin  between 
them."     Steevens. 

The. fame  expreflion  is  likewife  found  in  Marfton's  Malcon- 
tent, 1604 :  "  There  goes  but  a  pair  of  Jlieers  betwixt  an 
emperor  and  the  fon  of  a  bagpiper  j  only  the  dying,  dreliing, 
prcttin^,  and  glofling,  makes  the  difterence,"     Malone, 

04 
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Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lifts 
and  the  velvet :  Thou  art  the  lilt. 

1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good 
velvet ;  thou  art  a  three-pil'd  piece,  I  warrant  thee ; 
I  had  as  lief  be  a  lift  of  an  Englifh  kerfey,  as  be 
pil'd,  as  thou  art  pil'dj  for  a  French  velvet.^  Do 
t  fpeak  feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  doft;  and,  indeed,  with 
moft  painful  feeling  of  thy  fpeech :  I  will,  out  of 
thine  own  confeffion,  learn  to  begin  thy  health  ; 
but,  whilft  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  I  have  done  myfelf  wrong; 
have  I  not  ? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  haft  ;  whether  thou  art 
tainted,  or  free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigatioi^ 
pomes  !  ^  I  have  purchafed  as  many  difeafes  under 
her  roof,  as  come  to — • 

* piVd,  as  thou  art  piVd,  for  a  French  velvet.']    The  jeft 

about  tlie  pile  of  a  French  velvet,  alludes  to  the  lofs  oi  hair  in 
the  French  diieafe,  a  very  frequent  topick  of  our  autlior's  jocu- 
larity, Lucio  finding  that  the  gentleman  underftands  tlie  dif- 
temper  fo  well,  and  mentions  it  io  feelingly,  promifes  to  re- 
member to  drink  his  health,  but  to  forget  to  drink  after  him. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  that  the  cup  of  aq 
infetted  perfon  was  contagious,     Johnson. 

The  jeft  lies  between  the  fimilar  found  of  the  words  pill'd 
.ind  pild.  This  I  have  elfewhere  explained^  under  a  paflage  in 
H<fnry  Fill: 

"  Pill'd  prieft  thou  lieft."     Steevens. 

^  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigatiori  comes  /]  In  the; 
old  copy,  this  fpeech,  and  the  next  but  one,  are  attributed  to 
Lucio.  The  prefent  regulation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr,  Pope. 
What  Lucio  fays  afterwards,  "  A  French  crown  more,"  proves 
that  it  is  right.     He  would  not  utter  a  farcafm  againft  himfelf, 

Malone. 
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(i  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray  ? 

1  Gent.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thoufend  dollars  a-year.' 
1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  niore.- 

1  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  difeafes  in 
me :  but  thou  art  full  of  error ;  I  am  found. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  fay,  healthy  ;  but 
fo  found,  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are 
hollow ;  3  impiety  has  made  a  feall  of  thee. 


^  To  three  thoufand  dollars  a-year.'\  A  quibble  intended 
between  dollars  and  dolours.     Hanmer. 

The  fame  jell  occurred  before  in  The  Tempejt.     Johnson, 

^  A  French  crown  morc.~\  Lucio  means  here  not  the  piece  of 
money  fo  called,  but  that  y(,'«ert'aZ  fcab,  which  among  tiie  fur- 
geons  is  ftyled  corona  Veneris.  To  this,  I  think,  our  author 
iikewife  makes  Quince  allude  in^^  Midfummei-- Night's  Dream: 
"  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all ;  and  then 
you  will  play  bare-faced."  For  where  thefe  eruptions  are,  the 
ikull  is  carious,  and  the  party  becomes  bald.     Theobald. 

So,  in  The  Return  from  Parnajfiis,  1606  : 

"  I  may  chance  indeed  to  give  tlie  world  a  bloody  nofe ;  but 
it  fhall  hardly  give  me  a  crack'd  crown,  though  it  gives  other 
poets  French  crowns." 

Again,  in  the  Dedication  to  Gabriel  Harvey  s  Hunt  is  up, 
1598  : 

" never  metft  with  any  requital,  except  it  were  fomc 

few  French  crownes,  pil'd  friers  crownes,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  thy  bones  are  hollow  5]    So  Timon,  addreffing  himfelf 

to  Phrynia  and  Timandra  : 
*'  Confumptions  fow 
*'  In  hollow  hones  of  man."     Stebvens. 
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Enter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  Which  of  your  hips  has 
the  moll  profound  fciatica  ? 

Bajfd.  Well,  well  ;  there's  one  yonder  arrefted, 
and  carried  to  prifon,  was  worth  five  thouland  of 
you  all. 

1  Gent.  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

BjfFD.  Marry,  lir,  that's  Claudio,  lignior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prifon  !   'tis  not  fo. 

Bajfd.  Nay,  but  I  know,  'tis  fo :  I  faw  him  ar- 
refted ;  faw  him  carried  away  ;  and,  which  is  more, 
within  thel'e  three  days  his  head's  to  be  chopped 
off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not 
have  it  fo  :  Art  thou  fure  of  this  ? 

Bajvd.  I  am  too  fure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  getting 
.madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be  :  he  promifed  to 
meet  me  two  hours  (ince ;  and  he  was  ever  precife 
in  promife-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Befides,  you  know,  it  draws  fomething 
near  to  the  fpeech  we  had  to  fuch  a  purpofe. 

1  Gent.  But  moll  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  pro- 
clamation. 

Lvcio.  Away ;  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[^Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bajvd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
fweat,'^  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  po- 

* what  with  ^Acfweat,]  This  may  allude  to  the  fweating 

Jichncfs,  of  which  the  memory  was  very  frelli  in  the  time  of 
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verty,  I  am  cuftom-fhrunk.  Jiow  now  ?  wh.^t's 
the  news  with  you  ? 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prifon. 

Baud.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  a  woman. 5 

BAjrD.  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river.^ 

Bjifd.    What,    is  there  a  maid  with  child  by 
him  ? 

Shakfpeare:  [fee  Dr.Freind's  Hiftory  ofPhyfick,  Vol.11,  p.335,3 
but  more  probably  to  the  method  of  cure  then  ufed  for  th© 
difeafes  contraded  in  brothels.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  DoSior  DodypoU,  iQOO: 

"  You  are  very  moiit,  lir :  did  yon Jiveat  all  this,  I  pray? 
"  You  have  not  the  difeafe,  I  hope."     Steevens. 

*  u'hat  has  he  done  ? 


Clo.  A  ivovian.']  The  ancient  meaning  of  the  verb  to  t/o, 
(though  now  obfolete,)  may  be  guefs'd  at  from  the  following 
paffages : 

"  Chiron.  Thou  haft  undone  our  mother. 
"  Aaron.  Villain,  I've  done  thy  mother." 

Titus  Androniciis. 
Again,  in  Ovid's  Elegies,  tranflated  by  Marlowe,  printed  at 
Middlebourg,  no  date : 

"  The  llrumpet  with  the  ftranger  will  not  do, 
"  Before  the  room  is  clear,  and  door  put  to." 
Again,  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  A61 II.  Evadne,  while  undr^f- 
fing,  fays, — 

"■  I  am  foon  undone. 
Dula  anfwers,  "  And  as  foon  done." 
Hence  the  name  of  Ovev-done,  which  Shakfpeare  has  appro- 
priated to  his  bawd.     Collins, 

'  in  a  peculiar  river.']    i.  e.  a  river  belonging  to  an  indi- 
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vidual}  not  public  property.     Malone, 
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Clo.  No  ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by 
him  :  You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation, 
have  you  ? 

Bajtd.  What,  proclamation,  man. 

Clo.  All  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  ^  of  Vienna  muft 
be  pluck'd  -down. 

BjirD.  And  what  ihall  become  of  thofe  in  the 

city  ? 

Clo.  They  fhall  ftand  for  feed  :  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wife  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  fhall  all  our  houfes  of  refort  in  the 
fuburbs  be  pull'd  down  ?  ^ 


'  All  houfes  ill  the  fuburbs — ]  This  is  furely  too  general  an 
cxpreflion,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  all  the  houfes  in  the  fuburbs 
■were  bawdy -houfes.  It  appears  too,  from  what  the  Bawd  fays 
below,  "  But  fhall  all  our  houfes  of  refort  in  the  fuburbs  be 
pulled  down  ?"  that  the  Clown  had  been  particular  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  houfes  which  were  to  be  pulled  down.  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  we  ihould  read  here,  all 
bawdy -hoi fes,  or  all  houfes  of  refort  in  the  fuburbs. 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  But  fhall  all  our  houfes  of  refort  hi  the  fuburbs  be  pull'd 
doivn  ?']  This  will  be  underflood  from  the  Scotch  law  of  James's 
time,  concerning  huires  (whores)  :  "  that  comoun  women  be 
put  at  the  utmoji  endes  of  townes,  queire  leaft  perril  of  fire  is." 
Hence  Urfula  the  pig-woman,  in  Bartholomew-Fair :  "  I,  I, 
gamefters,  mock  a  plain,  plump,  foft  wench  cf  the  fuburbs,  do!" 

Farmer. 

So,  in  The  Malcontent,  l604,  when  Altofront  difmifles  the 
various  characters  at  the  end  of  the  play  to  different  deflinations, 
he  fays  to  Macquerelle  the  bawd  : 

" thou  unto  the  fuburbs." 

Again,  in  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,   161I  : 

"  Some  fourteen  bawds ;  he  kept  her  in  the  fuburbs.'" 

See  Martial,  where  fummceniana  and  fuburbana  are  applied 
to  proititutes.     Steevens. 

The  licenced  houfes  of  refort  at  Vienna  are  at  tliis  time  all  in 
the  fuburbs,  under  the  permiliion  of  the  Committee  of  Chaflity. 

S.  W. 
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Clo.  To  the  ground,  miftrefs. 

Bajvd.  Why,  here's  a  cliange,  indeed,  in  the 
commonwealth  !  What  fhall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come ;  fear  not  you  :  good  counfellors  lack 
no  clients  :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need 
not  change  your  trade ;  I'll  be  your  tapfter  ftill. 
Courage ;  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you  :  you 
that  have  worn  your  eyes  almolt  out  in  the  fervice, 
you  will  be  confidered. 

Baivd.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapfter  ? 
Let's  withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  fignior  Claudio,  led  by  the 
provoft  to  prifon :  and  there's  madam  Juliet. 

[Epceunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame. 

JEnter  Provoft,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers; 
Luc  10,  and  ttvo  Gentlemen. 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  doft  thou  fhow  me  thus  to 

the  world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prifon,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I'do  it  not  in  evil  difpgfition. 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  fpecial  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven  ;  — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  fo ;  yet  llill  'tis  juft.9 

^  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  off'encc  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven  ; — on  wkoni  it  ivill,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  fo ;  yet  fUll  'tisjufl,']    The  feiife  of 
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Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  ?  whence  comes 
tins  reltraint  ? 


the  whole  is  this  :  The  demi-god.  Authority,  makes  us  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  our  offence,  and  its  decrees  are  as  little  to  he 
(jueftioned  as  the  words  of  heaven,  which  pronounces  its  pleafure 
thus, — /  punijli  and  remit  punijhment  according  to  my  own 
uncnntroulahle  tvill ;  and  yet  who  can  fay,  tvhat  dofi  thou  ?-— 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight,  is  a  fine  expreffion 
to  fignify  paying  the  foil  penalty.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
paying  money  by  weight,  which  is  always  exa6t3  not  fo  by  ialcj 
on  account  of  the  praftice  of  diminiftiing  the  fpecies. 

Warburton- 
I  fufpeft  that  a  line  is  loft.     Johnson. 

It  may  be  read, — The  fword  of  heaven. 
Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence,  by  weight  ;— 
77je  fword  of  heaven  : — on  ivhom,  &c. 
Authority  is  then  poetically  called  the  fword  of  heaven,  which 
will  fpare  or  punilh,  as  it  is  commanded.     The  alteration  is 
flight,  being  made  only  by  taking  a  fingle  letter  from  the  end 
of  tlie  word,  and  placing  it  at  the  beginning. 

This  very  ingenious  and  elegant  emendation  was  fuggefted  to 
rae  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  Provoft  of  Eton ;  and  it  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  following  paflage  in  The  Coblefs  Prophecy, 
1594  : 

"  In  brief,  they  are  the  fwords  of  heaven  to  punifli." 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  who  incorporated  this  play  of  Shakfpearc 
with  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  formed  out  of  them  a  tragi- 
comedy called  The  Law  againft  Lovers,  omits  the  two  laft  lines 
of  this  fpeechj  I  fuppofe^  on  account  of  their  feeming  obfcurity. 

Steevens. 
The  veiy  ingenious  emendation  propofed  by  Dr.  Roberts,  is 
yet  more  ilrongly  fupported  by  another  pallage  in  the  play  be- 
fore us,  where  tliis  phrafe  occurs,  (A6t  Til.  fc.  laft)  : 
"  He  who  the  fword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
"  Should  be  as  holy,  as  fevere." 
Yet  I  believe  the  old  copy  is  right.     Malone. 

Notwithftanding  Dr.  Roberts's  ingenious  conje<51:ure,  the  text 
is  certainly  right.  Authority,  being  abfolute  in  Angelo,  is  finely 
ftiled  by  Claudio,  the  demi-god.  To  this  uncontroulable  power, 
the  poet  applies  a  paflage  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ch.  ix. 
V.  15,  18,  which  he  properly  ftyles,  the  words  of  heaven  :  "  for 
he  faith  to  Mofes,  I  will  have  mercy  o«  whom  I  will  havfe  mercy," 
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Claud.   From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  li- 
berty : 
As  furfeit  is  the  father  of  much  faft, 
So  every  fcope  by  the  immoderate  ufe 
Turns  to  reltraint :  Our  natures  do  purfue, 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane,) ' 
A  thirfty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die.^ 

Lucio.  If  I  could  fpeak  fo  wifely  under  an  arrefl, 
I  would  fend  for  certain  of  my  creditors  :  And  yet, 
to  fay  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of 
freedom,  as  the  morality  ^  of  imprifonment. — 
What's  thy  offence,  Claudio  ? 

kc.     And  again  :  "  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will 

have  mercy,"  &c.     Henley. 

It  Ihould  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  the  poet  is  here 
fpeaking  not  of  mercj/,  hxxtpunijhment.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  might  have  fpared  himfelf  this  remark,  had  he 
recolle6ied  that  the  words  of  St.  Paul  immediately  following, 
and  to  which  the  t^c.  referred,  arc — "  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardcncth."     See  alfo  the  preceding  verfe.     Henley, 

'  {Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  lane,)']  To  ravin 
was  formerly  ufed  for  eagerly  or  voracioufly  devouring  any  thing. 
So,  in  Wilfon's  Epiltle  to  tlie  Earl  of  Leicefter,  prefixed  to  his 
Di/courfe  upon  Ufurye,  15/2  :  "  For  thefe  bee  the  greedie  cor- 
ncioraunte  wolfes  indeed,  tliat  ravyn  up  both  beafte  and  man." 

Reed. 
Again,  in  the  Dedication  to  Enrton' s  Anaiofny  of  Melancholy, 
edit.  l632,  p.  43  : 

"  raveneft  like  a  beare,"  &c. 

Ravin  is  an  ancient  word  for  prey.     So,  in  Noah's  Flood,  by 
Drayton  : 

'•'  As  well  of  ravine,  as  that  chew  the  cud,"   Steevens. 

^  tvhen  we  drink,  ive  die.]    So,  in  Revenge  for  Honour, 

by  Chapman  : 

"  Like  poifon'd  rats,  which  when  they've  fwallowed 
"  The  pleafing  bane,  reft  not  until  they  drink  ; 
"  And  can  reft  then  much  lefs,  until  they  burft." 

Steevens. 

'  cf5  ^Ae  morality— ]    The  old  copy  has  mortality.     It 

vras  correded  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant.     Malone. 
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Claud,   What,  but  to  fpeak  of  would  ofFend 
again. 

Lucio.  What  is  it  ?  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery  ? 

Claud.  Call  it  fo. 

Prof.  Away,  fir  ;  you  muil  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend  : — Lucio,  a  word 
with  you.  [Takes  him  ajide, 

Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good.— 
Is  lechery  fo  look'd  after  ? 

Claud.  Thus  ftands  it  with  me : — Upon  a  true 
contract, 
I  got  pofleffion  of  Julietta's  bed  ;4 
You  know  the  lady ;  flie  is  fall  my  wife. 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to. 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends ;  5 

*  I  got  pojfejfion  of  Jidiettas  bed;  &c,]  This  fpeech  is  furely 
'too  indelicate  to  be  fpoken  concerning  Juliet,  before  her  face } 
for  fhe  appears  to  be  brought  in  with  the  reft,  though  ihe  has 
nothing  to  fay.  The  Clown  points  her  out  as  they  enter ;  and 
yet,  from  Claudio's  telling  Lucio,  that  he  knows  the  lady,  he. 
one  would  think  Ihe  was  not  meant  to  have  made  her  perfonal 
appearance  on  the  fcene.     Steevens. 

The  little  feeming  impropriety  there  Is,  will  be  entirely  re- 
moved, by  fuppofing  that  when  Claudio  flops  to  fpeak  to  Lucio, 
the  Provoil's  officers  depart  with  Julietta.     Ritson. 

Claudio  may  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  to  Lucio  apart.   Malone. 

^  this  we  came  not  to. 

Only  for  propagation  of  a  doiver 

Hemalning  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends;']  This  lingular  mode 
of  expreflion  certainly  demands  fome  elucidation.  The  fenfe 
appears  to  be  this  :  JVe  did  not  think  it  proper  puhlickly  to  cele- 
brate our  marriage  j  for  this  reafon,  that  thei-e  might  be  no 
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From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love, 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances, 
The  ftealth  of  our  moll  mutual  entertainment. 
With  chara6ter  too  grofs,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 
Lucio.  Vf  ith  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  fo. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — ■ 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpfe  of  newnefs ;  ^ 

hindrance  to  the  payment  of  JuJ'iettas  portion,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  her  friends  ;  from  whom,  therefore,  we  judged 
it  expedient  to  conceal  our  love  till  lue  had  gained  their  favour ." 
Propagation  being  here  ufed  to  fignify  payment,  muft  have  its 
root  in  the  Italian  word  pagarc.  Edinburgh  Magazine  for 
November,   1/86. 

I  fuppofe  the  ipeaker  means — 'for  the  fake  of  getting  fuch  a 
dower  as  her  friends  might  hereafter  bellow  on  her,  when  time 
had  i-econciled  them  to  her  clandeftine  iiiarriage. 

The  verb — to  propagate,  is,  however,  as  obfcurely  employed 
by  Chapman,  iti  his  verfion  of  the  lixteenth  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyfjey: 

" to  try  if  we, 

"  Alone,  may  propagate  to  vi6t:ory 

**■  Our  bold  encounters — ." 
Again,  in  the  fourth  Iliad,  by  the  fame  tranflator,  4to.  159S  : 

" 1  doubt  not  but  this  night 

"  Even  to  the  fleete  to  propagate  the  Greeks'  unturned 
flight."     Steevens. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — only  for  prorogation.     Malone, 

^  -the  fault  and  glimpfe  of  newnefs;']    Fanlt  and  glimpfe 

have  fo  little  relation  to  each  other,  that  both  can  fcarcely  be 
right :   we  may  read  ,flajh  for  fault ;  or,  perhaps,  we  may  read. 

Whether  it  he  the  fault  or  glimpfe — 
That  is,  whether  it  be  the  feeming  enormity  of  the  aftion,  or 
the  glare  of  new  authority.     Yet  the  fame  fenfe  follows  in  the 
next  lines.     Johnson. 

Fault,  I  apprehend,  does  not  refer  to  any  enormous  n6t  done 
by  the  deputy,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  thought,)  but  to 
newntfs.  The.  fault  and  glimpfe  is  the  fame  as  the  faulty  glimpfe. 
And  the  meaning  feems  to  be — JVhether  it  he  the  fault  of  new- 
nefs, a  fault  arifivgfroin  the  mind  leing  dazzled  by  a  novel 

Vol.  VI.        ^  P 
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Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 

A  horfe  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 

Who,  newly  in  the  feat,  that  it  may  know 

He  can  command,  lets  it  Itraight  feel  the  fpur : 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place. 

Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 

I  ftagger  in  : — But  this  new  governor 

Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 

Which  have,  like  unfcour'd  armour,^  hung  by  the 

wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  gone  round,^ 
And  none  of  them  been  worn  ;  and,  for  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowfy  and  neglected  a6l 
Frefhly  on  me  :  ^ — 'tis  furely,  for  a  name. 

Xucio.  I  warrant,  it  is :  and  thy  head  ftands  {o 


authority,  of  which  the  netv  governor  has  yet  had  only  a 
glimpfe, — has  yet  taken  only  a  hajiy  furvey  ;  or  whether,  &c. 
Shaklpeare  has  many  fimilar  expreflions.     Malone. 

7  (fi^c  unfcour'd  armour,]     So,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida: 

"  Like  rujiy  mail  in  monumental  mockery." 

Steeveks. 

*  So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  go7ie  round,']    The 
Duke,  in  the  fcene  immediately  following,  fays  : 

*'  Which  for  thefe  fourteen  years  we  have  let  flip  J" 

Theobald. 

^  But  this  new  governor 

Awakes  vie  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unfcoufd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
So  long,—— 

Now  puts  the  drowfy  and  neglefted  aSl 
Fnfhly  on  vie :]    Lord  Stratford,  in  the  conclufion  of  his 
Defence  iri  tlie  Houfe  of  Lords,  had,  perhaps,  thefe  lines  in  his 
thoughts  : 

"  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  fince  any  man 
was  touched  for  this  alledged  crime,  to  this  height,  before  my- 

felf. Let  us  reft  contented  with  that  which  our  fatliers  have 

left  us  ;  and  not  awake  thole  Jleep in g  lions,  to  our  own  deftruc- 
tion,  by  raking  up  dfezv  viujiy  records,  that  have  lain  Jo  many 
ages  by  the  walls,  qaite  forgotte7i  and  negle^iedy     Maloke. 
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tlckie  ^  on  thy  lliouklers,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  fhe 
be  in  love,  may  iigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke, 
and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  fo,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  fervice  : 
This  day  my  fifter  Ihould  the  cloiiler  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation  :  ^ 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  ftate ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  fhe  make  friends 
To  the  flri6l  deputy ;  bid  herfelf  afTay  him  ; 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  fpeechlefs  diale6l,3 

'  fo  tickle — ]    i.  e.  ticklifh.     This  word  is  frequently 

ufed  by  our  old  dramatic  authors.     So,  in  The  true  Tragedy  of 
Marius  and  Scilla,   \5QA  : 
"  •— —  lords  of  Afia 
*■'  Hav6  flood  on  tickle  terms." 
Again,  in  The  W'uloivs  Tears,  by  Chapman,  l6l2  : 

'■'■  — —  upon  as  tickle  a  pin  as  the  needle  of  a  dial." 

Steevens, 

^  'her  approbation:]    i.e.  enter  on  her  probation,   or 

noviciate.     So  again,  in  this  play  : 

'*■  I,  in  probation  of  a  lifterhood." 

Again,  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmont07i,   16O8  t 

"  Madam,  for  a  twelvemonth's  approbation, 

"  We  mean  to  make  the  trial  of  our  child."   Malone. 

^  prone  and  fpeechlefs  dialeSi,']    I  can  fcarcely  tell  what 

fignitication  to  give  to  the  word  prone.     Its  primitive  and  tranf- 
lated  fenfes  are  well  known.     The  author  may,  by  a  prone  dia- 
led, mean  a  dialeft  which  men  are  prone  to  regard,  or  a  diale6l 
natural  and  unforced,  as  thofe  actions  feem  to  which  we  are 
prone.     Either  of  thefe  interpretations  is  fufhciently  ftrained ; 
but  fuch  diftortion  of  words  is  not  uncommon  in  our  author. 
For  the  fake  of  an  eafier  fenle,  we  may  read : 
in  her  youth- 
There  is  a.  pow'r,  and  fpeechlefs  dialeSi, 
Such  as  moves  men  ; 
Or  thus  : 

There  is  a  prompt  arid  fpeechlefs  dialeSi.     Johnson. 
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Such  as  moves  men ;  befide,  ihe  hath  profperous  art 
When  (he  will  play  with  reafoii  and  difcourfe. 
And  well  fhe  can  perluade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  Ihe  may :  as  well  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  like,  which  elfe  would  ftand  under 
grievous  impolition ;  "^  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy 
life,  who  I  would  be  forry  fhould  be  thus  foolifhly 
lofl  at  a  game  of  tick-tack.s     I'll  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours, 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away.  \_Exeunt. 

Prone,  perhaps^  may  ftand  for  AwwZ'Ze,  as  a  prone  pojture  li 
a  pojlure  of  fupplicatioii. 

So,  in  The  Opportunity ,  by  Shirley,   l640  : 
"  You  have  projirate  language." 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 
"  The  filence  often  of  pure  innocence 
"  Perfuades,  when  fpeaking  fails." 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  his  alteration  of  the  play,  changes  prone 
to  ficeet.     I  mention  fome  of  his  variations,  to  fhew  that  what 
appear  difficulties  to  us,  were  difficulties  to  him,  who,  living 
nearer  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  under- 
ftood  his  language  more  intimately.     Steevens. 

Prone,  I  believe,  is  ufed  here  for  prompt,  Jignificant,  expref- 
Jive,  (though  fpeechlefs,)  as  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Liicrece  it 
means  ardent,  head-Jirong,  rufliing  forward  to  its  obje6l : 

"  O  that  prone  lull  fhould  Itain  fo  pure  a  bed  !" 
Again,  in  Cymbeline  :   "  Unlefs  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows, 
and  beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  faw  any  one  fo  prone." 

Malone. 

*  ——imder  grievous  impofition  ;]  I  once  thought  it  fhould 
b6  inquifition,  but  the  prefent  reading  is  probably  right.  The 
crime  would  he  under  grievous  penalties  impofed.     Johnson. 

5  ■  ■■  loft  at  a  game  of  tick-tack.]  Tick-tack  is  a  game  at 
tables.  "  Jouer  au  tric-trac,"  is  ufed  in  French,  in  a  wanton 
fenfe.     Malone. 

The  fame  phrafe,  in  Lucio's  fportlve  fenfe,  occurs  in  Luft}/ 
Juv-entus.     Steevens. 
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SCENE    IV. 

A  Monajlery. 
Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.     No  ;     holy   father ;    throw   away   that 
thought ; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bofom  :  ^  why  I  defire  thee 
To  give  me  fecret  harbour,  hath  a  purpofe 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  grace  fpeak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  fir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd ;  ^ 

^  Bd'ieve  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  lojom  ;]    Think  not  that  a  brcall 
completely  arvied  can  be  pierced  by  the  dart  of  love,  that  comes 
Jiuttering  without  force.     Johnson. 

A  drihlcr,  in  archery,  was  a  term  of  contempt  which  perhaps 
cannot  be  fatisfaftorily  explained.  Afcham,  in  his  Toxophilus, 
edit.  1589,  P-  32,  obierves  :  "  — if  he  give  it  over,  and  not  ufe 
to  fhoote  truly,  &c.  he  fliall  become  of  a  fayre  archer  a  ftarke 
fquirter  and  driller." 

In  the  fecond  ftanza  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  the  fame 
term  is  applied  to  the  dart  of  Cupid  : 

"  Not  at  firft  fight,  nor  yet  witli  drilled  (liot, 
"  Love  gave  the  wound,"  &:c.     Steevens. 

'  -the  life  remov'd  j]     i.e.   a  life  of  retirement,  a  life 

remote,  or  removed,  from  the  buttle  of  the  world. 

So,  in  the  Prologue  to  Milton's  Mafqiie  at  Ludloiv  Cqjile : 
I  mean  the  MS.  copy  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge : 

■"  • ■  I  was  not  fent  to  court  your  wonder 

"  With  diftant  worlds,  and  ftrange  removed  climes." 

Steevens. 
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And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  aflemblies. 

Where  youth,  and  colt,  and  witlefs  bravery^  keeps,* 

I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 

(A  man  of  ftri6lure,  and  firm  abftinence,)  ^ 

My  abfolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 

And  he  fuppofes  me  travell'd  to  Poland ; 

For  {o  I  have  flrew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 

And  fo  it  is  receiv'd :  Now,  pious  fir. 

You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  flri6l  flatutes,  and  mofl  biting 
laws, 

"  witlefs  bravery — ]     Bravery,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 

iignifies  Jliowy  drefs.     So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  : 

"  Witii  fcarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery  " 

Steevens. 

'  keeps.']    i.  e.  dwells,  relides.     In  this  fenfe  it  is  ftill 

•jifed  at  Cambridge,  where  the  Undents  and  fellows,  referring 
to  tlieir  collegiate  apartments,  always  fay  they  keep,  i.  e.  refide 
there.     Reed. 

^  {A  man  (j/ftrifture,  andjirvi  aljiinence,)']  StriSiurexniikea 
no  fenfe  in  tliis  place.    "We  fliould  read — 

A  man  of  ftrift  ure  and  firm  ahftinence. 
i.  e.  a  man  of  tlie  exacfejl  conduct,  and  pra6lifed  in  the  fubdual 
of  his  paflions.    Ure  is  an  old  word  for  ufe,  pradtice:  fo  enurd, 
habituated  to.     Warburtont. 

Stricture  may  eafily  be  ufed  for  ftriBnefs ;  ure  is  indeed  an 
old  word,  bftt,  I  think,  always  applied  to  things,  never  to 
perfons.     Johnson, 

Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  reads — ■ 
Jiriclnefs.  Ure  is  fometimes  applied  to  perfons,  as  well  as  to 
things.  So,  in  the  old  interlude  of  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife, 
1661  : 

"  So  lliall  I  be  fvire 
"  To  keep  him  in  ure." 
The  fame  word  occurs  in  Promos  and  Cafjandra,   15/8  : 
"  Ihe  crafty  man  oft  puts  thefe  wrongs  in  ure." 

Steeyens. 
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(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  head-ftrong  fteeds,)  * 
Which  for  thefe  fourteen  years  we  have  let  fleep ;  5 

^  {The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  head-Jtron g  ftxeds ,)']  In  the 
copies — 

The  7ieedful  bits  and  cnxhs  for  head-ft/ong  weeds. 
There  is  no  manner  of  analogy  or  confonance  in  the  metaphors 
here ;  and,  though  the  copies  agree,  I  do  not  think  the  author 
would  ha\  e  talked  of  bits  and  curbs  for  tveeds.  On  the  other 
iiand,  nothing  can  be  more  proper,  than  to  compare  perlbns  of 
unbridled  Ucentioufnefs  to  head-llrongy^f ec/i' j  and,  in  this  view, 
Iridling  the  pajjlons  has  been  a  phraie  adopted  by  our  belt  poets. 

Theobald. 
^   IFhich  for  thefe  fourteen  years  we  have  let  fleep  ;]    Thus 
the  old  copy  ;   which  alio  reads — 

" we  have  let  flip."     Steevens. 

¥or  fourteen  I  have  made  no  fcruple  to  replace  nineteen.  The 
reafon  will  be  obvious  to  him  who  recolle6ts  what  the  Duke 
[Claudio]  has  laid  in  a  foregoiirg  fcene.  I  have  altered  the  odd 
phraie  of  "  letting  the  laws  flip :"  for  how  does  it  fort  with  the 
comparifon  that  follows,  of  a  lion  in  his  cave  that  went  not  out 
to  prey  ?  But  letting  the  laws  Jleep,  adds  a  particular  propriety 
to  die  thing  reprefented,  and  accords  exaiitly  too  with  tiie  limile. 
It  is  tlie  metaphor  too,  that  our  author  feems  fond  of  uling  upoE. 
this  occalion,  in  feveral  other  palfages  of  tliis  play  : 

The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  thougk-it  hath  flept ; 

'Tis  no IV  awake. 

And,  fo  again  : 

but  this  neiv  governor 

Awakes  nie  all  the  enrolled  penalties} 

•  and  for  a  name, 

Now  puts  the  drowfy  and  negle&ed  a6t 

Frejhly  on  me.     Theobald, 

The  latter  emendation  may  derive  its  fapport  froru  a  pailage 
in  Hamlet : 

" How  ftand  I  then, 

"  That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  Itain'd, 

"  Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood, 

"  And  let  all  Jleep  P" 
\i  flip  be  the  true  reading,  (which,  however,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve,) the  fenfe  may  be, — which  for  thefe  fourteen  years  w^ 
have  futfered  to  pafs  iinnoticed,  unofferved;  for  fo  the  fame 
phrafe  is  ufed  in  Twelfth-Night: — "Let  him  let  this  matter 
flip}  aud  111  give  him  my  horfe,  grey  Caoulet." 
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Even  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave, 

That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  Now,  as  fond  fathers 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch. 

Only  to  ftick  it  in  their  children's  light. 

For  terror,  not  to  ufe ;   in  time  the  rod 

Becomes  more  mock'd,  than  fcar'd :  4  fo  our  de-. 

crees, 
Dead  to  infli61ion,  to  themfelves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  juftice  by  the  nofe ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurfe,^  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  refted  in  your  grace 

To  unloofe  this  tied-up  juftice,  when  you  pleas'd  : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  feem'd. 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  ^  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  fcope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  ftrike,  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do  :  For  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permiffive  pafs. 


Mr.  Theobald  ^\\.tred  fourteen  to  niyieteen,  to  make  the  Duke's 
account  correfpond  with  a  fpeech  of  Claudio's  in  a  former  fcene, 
but  without  necefiity.  Claudio  tvould  Jiaturally  reprefent  the 
period  during  which  the  law  had  not  leen  put  in  pra6tice 
greater  than  it  really  was.     Malone. 

Theobald's  corre6tion  is  mifplaced.  If  any  correction  is  really 
necefTaryj  it  Ihould  have  been  made  where  Claudio,  in  a  fore- 
going fcene,  fays  nineteen  years.  I  am  difpofed  to  take  the 
Duke's  words.     Whalley. 

*  Becomes  more  mock'd,  than  fear  d :']  £eco 77? ^5  was  added 
by  Mr.  Pope,  to  reftore  fenfe  to  the  paflage,  fome  fuch  word 
having  been  left  out.     Steevens. 

*  The  lahy  beats  the  nurfe,']  This  allufion  was  borrowed  from 
an  ancient  print,  entitled  The  World  tunid  upfide  down,  where 
an  infant  is  thus  employed.     Steevens. 

**  Sith — ]     i.  e.  fince.     Steevens. 
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And  not  the  punifhment.     Therefore,  indeed,  my 

father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambufli  of  my  name,  ftrike  home. 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  light. 
To  do  it  flander :  ^  And  to  behold  his  fway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order, 
Vifit  both  prince  and  people  :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee. 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  inftinidt  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  perfon  bear  ^  me 


7  To  do  \tjlunder .-]     The  text  flood  : 

So  do  in  Jlander  : 

Sir  Tliomas  Hanmer  has  very  well  corre6ted  it  thus  : 

To  do  itjlander  : 
Yet,  perhaps,  leis   alteration  might   have  produced   the  true 
jreading : 

And  yet  my  nature  never,  in  thejight. 

So  doing  Jlandered : 

And  yet  my  nature  never  fuffer  ilander,  by  doing  any  open  a6ls 
of  feverity.     Johnson. 

The  old  text  jaood, 

- — : in  the  Jight 

To  do  in  flander  :■        ■ 
Hanmer's  emendation  is  fupported  by  a  pafl'age  in  A'.  Henry  IK 
P.  I: 

"  Do  me  no  Jlander,  Douglas,  I  dare  fight."  Steevens. 

Fight  feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  words  amlujli  and 
Jirike.     Sight  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 


■in  perfon  bear — ]    Mr.  Pope  reads — 
■  rqy  perfon  bear. 


Perhaps  the  word  which  I  have  inferted  in  tlie  text,  had 
dropped  out  while  the  ilieet  was  at  prefs.  A  fimilar  phrafe  oc- 
curs in  The  Tempeji : 

"  — —  fome  good  inftrudlion  give 
"  How  I  may  bear  me  here." 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant  reads,  in  his  alteration  of  tlie  play  : 
I  may  in  perfon  a  true  friar  feem. 
The  fenfe  of  the  palTage  (as  Mr.  Henley  obferves)  is — How  I 
may  demean  myfelf,   fo   as   to  fupport   the   character  J  have 
ajjumed.     Steevens. 
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Like  a  true  friar.     More  reafons  for  this  a6tion. 
At  our  more  leifure  fhall  1  render  you ; 
Only,  this  one  : — Lord  Angelo  is  precife  ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  ^  with  envy ;  fcarce  confelles 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  ftone :  Hence  fhall  we  fee. 
If  power  change  purpofe,  what  our  feemers  be. 


SCENE    V. 

u4  Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

IsAB.  And  liave  you  nuns  no  further  privileges  ? 

Fran.  Are  not  thefe  large  enough  ? 

IsAB.  Yes,  truly  :  I  fpeak  not  as  defiring  more ; 
But  rather  wifhing  a  more  ftri6t  reftraint 
Upon  the  filler-hood,  the  votarifts  of  laint  Clare. 

Lucio.  Ho  !  Peace  be  in  this  place  !    \_JVithi7i.'\ 

IsAB.  Who's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice :  Gentle  Ifabella, 

Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  bulinefs  of  him  ; 

You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unfworn  : 

When  you  have  vow'd,  you   mufl  not  fpeak  with 
men, 

But  in  the  prefence  of  the  priorefs : 

4  hen,  if  you  fpeak,  you  mult  not  fliow  your  face ; 


^  Stands  at  a  anfird- — 1     Stands  on  terms  of  defiance. 

Johnson. 
Tlr.s  rather  nneans,  to  llaiid  cautioufly  on  Iiis  defence,  than  oia 
terms  of  defiance,     M,  Mason%, 
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Or,  if  you  fhow  your  face,  you  mull  not  fpeak. 
He  calls  again  ;  I  pray  you,  anfwer  him. 

[^Exit  Fran  CISC  A. 

JsjiB.  Peace  and  profperity  !  Who  is't  that  calls  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  as  thofe  cheek- 
rofes 
Proclaim  you  are  no  lefs  '.   Can  you  {q  ftead  me. 
As  bring  me  to  the  fight  of  Ifabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  lifter 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

IsAB.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  alk ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  muft  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Ifabella,  and  his  fifter. 

Lucio.    Gentle  and    fair,    your  brother   kindly 
greets  you  : 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prifon. 

IsAB.  Woe  me  !  For  what  ? 

Lucio.  For  that,  which,  if  myfelf  might  be  his 
judge,' 
He  fhould  receive  his  punifhment  in  thanks : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

IsAB.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  ftory.- 

'^  For  that,  which,  if  myfelf  might  be  his  judge,']  Perha})s 
thefe  words  were  tranipofed  at  the  prefs.  The  fenfe  feems  to 
require — That,  for  which,  &c.     Malone. 

*  make  me  not  your  fiory.']     Do  not,  by  deceiving  me, 

make  me  a  fubje6t  for  a  tale.     Johnson, 

Perhaps  only.  Do  ?wt  divert  yourfelf  with  mc,  as  you  would 
Xi'ith  a  Jlory,  do  not  make  me  the  fubject  of  your  drama- 
Benedick  tall^  of  becoming — the  argument  of  his  own  fcorn. 
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Lucio.  It  is  true. 

I  would  not  3 — though  'tis  my  familiar  lin 


Soj  in  A  M'ldfinnvier  Night's  Dream  : 
"■  If  you  have  any  pity,  &c. 
"  You  would  not  make  me  fuch  an  argument." 

Sir  W.  D'Avenant  reads— ;/c-or?z  inftead  of  ftory. 

After  all,  the  irregular  phrafe  \_vie,  &c.]  that,  perhaps,  ob- 
fcures  this  paiTage,  occurs  frequently  in  our  author,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  next  fcene,  where  Efcalus  fays  :  "  Come  me  to 
what  was  done  to  her." — "  Make  me  not  your  ftory,"  may 
therefore  fignifv — invent  not  your  Jiory  on  purpnfe  to  deceive 
me.  "  It  is  true,"  in  Lucio's  reply,  means — JFhat  I  have 
already  told  you,  is  true.     Steevens. 

INIr.  Ritlbn  explains  this  paflage,  "  do  not  make  aje/i  of  me." 

Reed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  \vc  ought  to  read,   (as  I  have  printed^) 
Sir,  ynot'k  me  not : — your  ftory. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  Thou  com'fi  to  ufe  thy  tongue  : — thy  Jiory  quickly." 
In  King  Lear  we  have — 

"  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  " 
I  befeech  you.  Sir,  (fays  Ifabel)  do  not  play  upon  my  fears  j 
referve  this  idle  talk  for  fome  other  occafion  ; — proceed  at  once 
to  your  tale.  Lucio's  fubfequent  words,  ["  'Tis  true," — i.  e. 
you  are  right  j  I  thank  you  for  remembering  me  ;]  which,  as 
the  text  has  been  hitherto  printed,  had  no  meaning,  are  then 
pertinent  and  clear.  Mr.  Pope  was  lb  fenfible  of  the  im- 
poflibility  of  reconciling  them  to  what  preceded  in  the  old  copy, 
tliat  he  fairly  omitted  them. 

What  Ifabella  fays  afterwards  fully  fupports  this  emendation  : 

"  You  do  blafpheme  the  good,  in  ')nocki?ig  me." 
I  have  obferved  that  almoft  every  paflage  in  our  author,  in 
which  tliere  is  either  a  broken  fpeech,  or  a  fudden  tranfition 
without  a  connefting  particle,  has  been  corrupted  by  the  care- 
leffnefs  of  either  the  tranfcriber  or  compolitor.  See  a  note  on 
Love's  Laloiifs  Loft,  A6t.  II.   fc.  i  : 

"  A  man  of — fovereign,  peerlefs,  he's  efteeni'd." 
And  another  on  Coriolanus,  A&.  I.  fc.  iv  : 

"  You  fhames  of  Rome  !  you  herd  of — Boils  and  plagues 

"  Plafter  you  o'er  !"     Malone. 

^  /  ivuuhl  not — ]     i.  e.  Be  aflured^  I  would  not  mock  you. 
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With  maids  to  Teem  the  lapwing,4-  and  to  jeft, 
Tongue  far  from  heart, — play  with  all  virgins  fo  :  5 

So  afterwards  :   "  Do  not  believe  it :"    i.  e.  Do  not  fuppofe  that 
I  would  mock  you.     Malone. 

I  am  fatisfied  with  the  lenfe  afforded  by  the  old  pun6luation. 

Steevens. 

■*  'tis  mij  faviUiar  Jin 

With  7noids  to  Jeem  the  lapwing,]  The  Oxford  editor's 
note  on  this  paffage  is  in  thefe  words  :  The  lapiuings  fly,  with, 
feemlng  fright  and  anxiety ,  far  from  their  vefls,  to  deceive  thofe 
trho  Jh'k  their  young.  And  do  not  all  other  birds  do  the  fame  ? 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  infidelity  of  a  general  lover, 
to  whom  this  bird  is  compared  ?  It  is  another  quality  of  the 
lapwing  that  is  here  alluded  to,  viz.  its  perpetual  flying  fo  low 
and  fo  near  the  paffenger,  that  he  thinks  he  has  it,  and  then  is 
fuddenly  gone  again.  I'his  made  it  a  proverbial  expreliion  to 
fignify  a  lover's  fallhood ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  very  old  one : 
for  Chaucer,  in  his  Ploivmans  Tale,  fays  : 

"  And  lapwings  that  well  conidi  lie."     Warburton, 

The  modern  editors  have  not  taken  in  the  whole  firailitude 
here  :  they  ha\  e  taken  notice  of  the  lightnefs  of  a  fpark's  beha- 
viour to  his  miftrefs,  and  compared  it  to  the  lapwing's  hovering" 
and  fluttering  as  it  flies.  But  the  chief,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken,  is, — "  — a?id  to  je/i."  [See  Ray's  Proverbs.']  "  The 
iapzving  cne>i,  tongue  far  from,  heart;"  i.e.  moll  fartheft  from 
the  n  eft  5  i.e.  She  is,  as  Shakfpearc  has  it  here, — Tongue  far 
from  heart.  "  The  farther  flie  is  from  her  neft,  where  lier 
heart  is  with  her  young  ones,  flie  is  the  louder,  or,  perhaps,  all 
tongue."     Smith. 

Shakfpeare  has  an  expreliion  of  the  like  kind  in  bis  Comedy 
of  Errors  : 

"  Adi-.  Far  from  her  neft  the  lapwing  cries  away; 
"  My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curfe." 
We  meet  with  the  lame  thought  in  Lyly's  Campajpe,  1584, 
from  whence  Shakfpearc  might  borrow  it : 

"  Alex,  ——you  refemble  the  lapwing,  who  crieth  mod 
where  her  neft  is  not,  and  fo,  to  lead  me  frt^m  efpying  your 
love  for  Campajpe,  you  cry  Timoclea."     Grey, 

^  I  would  not — though  'tis  my  familiar  Jin 
With  maids  to  Jl'em  the  lapwing,  and  tojefl, 
Tnngue  far  from   Iiearf, — play   with   all  virgins  fo  :    &:c.] 
This  paifage  has  been  pointed  in  the  n^odern  editions  tlius : 
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I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enlky'd^,  and  fainted ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  fpirit ; 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  fincerity, 
As  with  a  faint. 

IsAB.  You  do  blafpheme  the  good,  in  mocking 
me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.     Fewnefs  and  truth/ 
'tis  thus  : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  7  have  embrac'd : 


^Tis  ti'ue  : — /would  not  (though  'tis  my  famUiar  Jiit 
With  maids  to  feem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jejt, 
Tongue  far  from  heart)  play  with  all  virgins  fo  : 
I  hold  you,  ike. 
According  to  this  panftuation,  Lucio  is  made  to  deliver  a 
fentiment  direftly  oppoiite  to  that  which  the  author  intended. 
Though  'tis  my  common  praBice  to  jcjt  with  and  to  deceive  all 
virgins,  I  would  not  fo  play  zvith  all  virgins. 

The  fenfe,  as  I  have  regulated  my  text,  appears  to  me  dear 
and  eaiy.  'Tls  very  trae,  (fays  he,)  /  ought  indeed,  as  you  fay ^ 
to  proceed  at  once  to  viy  Jtory.  Be  ojjured,  I  would  not  mock 
you.  Though  it  is  my  familiar  pra6tice  to  jeft  with  maidens, 
and,  like  the  lapwing,  to  deceive  them  by  my  inlincere  prattle, 
though,  Ifay,  it  is  my  ordinary  and  habitual  prafiice  to  fport 
in  this  manner  with  all  virgins,  yet  I  JJiould  never  think  of 
treating  you  fo ;  for  I  coniider  you,  in  confequence  of  your 
having  renounced  the  world,  as  an  immortal  fpirit,  as  one  to 
whom  I  ought  to  fpeak  with  as  much  fiucerily  as  if  I  were 
addreffing  a  faint.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  complains  of  a  contradiftion  which  I  cannot  find 
in  the  fpeech  of  Lucio.  He  has  not  faid  that  it  is  his  prafticer 
to  jeft  with  and  deceive  all  virgins.  "■  Though  (fays  he)  it  is 
my  praftice  wdth  maids  to  feem  the  lapwing,  I  would  not  play 
with  all  virgins  fo  ;"  meaning  that  llie  herfclf  is  the  exception 
to  his  ufual  praftice.  Though  he  has  treated  other  women  with 
levity,  he  is  ferious  in  his  addrefs  to  her.     Steevens. 

*  Fewnefs  and  truth,  &c.]  i.e.  in  Jew  ivords,  and  thofe 
true  ones.    In  few,  is  many  times  thus  ufed  by  Shakfpeare. 

Steevens. 

"  Your  Iroi  her  and  his  lover — ]  i.e.  his  miiirefs ;  lover,  in 
oui-  author's  time,  being  applied  to  the  female  as  well  as  the 
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As  thofe  that  Iced  grow  full ;  as  blofToming  time,^ 
That  from  the  feediiefs  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foifon  ;  even  fo  her  plenteous  womb 
Exprefieth  his  full  tilth  and  hulbandry. 

IsAB.  Some  one  with  child  by  him  ? — My  coufin 
Juliet  ? 


male  fex.     Thus,  one  of  his  poems,  containing  the  lamentation 
of  a  deferted  maiden,  is  entitled,  "  A  Lovers  Complaint." 

So,  in  Tarleton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatory,  bl.  1.  no  date : 
"  — he  fpide  the  fetch,  and  perceived  that  all  this  while  tliis  was 
his  lover  s  hulband,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  thefe  efcapes." 

Malone. 

*  . as  liojjoming  time, 

That  J'rom  the  feedne/'s  the  bare  fallow  Irings 
To  tecmi)ig  foifon;   evc?ifo — ]    As  tlie  fentence  now  Hands, 
it  is  apparently  ungrammatical.     I  read — 

At  hlojjhming  time,  &c. 
Tiiat  is.  As  they  that  feed  grow  full,  fo  her  womb  noiv  at  blof- 
foraiiig  time,  at  that  time  through  which  the  feed  time  proceeds 
to  the  harveji,  her  womb  fhov/s  what  has  been  doing.  Lucio 
ludicroufly  calls  pregnancy  bloffoviing  time,  tlie  time  when  fruit 
is  promifed,  though  not  yet  ripe.     Johnson. 

Inftead  of  that,  we  may  read — doth ;  and,  inftead  of  Irings, 
bring.     FoizoJi  is  plenty.     So,  in  The  Tempeji : 

" nature  Ihould  bring  forth, 

"  Of  its  own  kind,  all  foixon,"  &c. 
Teeming  foizon,  is  abundant  produce.     Steevens. 

The  palfage  feems  to  me  to  require  no  amendment ;  and  the 
meaning  of  it  is  this  :  "  As  bloUoming  time  proves  the  good 
tillage  of  tlie  farmer,  fo  the  fertility  of  her  womb  exprelfes 
Claudio's  full  tilth  and  hulbandry."  By  blofjhrnijig  time  is 
meant,  the  time  when  the  ears  of  corn  are  formed. 

M.  Mason. 
This  i'entence,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  is  apparently  un- 
grammatical. I  fufpeft  two  |jalf  lines  have  been  loft.  Perhaps 
however  an  imperfeft  fentence  was  intended,  of  which  there  are 
niatiy  inftances  in  thefe  plays  : — or,  as  might  laave  been  ufed  ia 
the  fenfe  of  like.  Tilth  is  tillage. 
So,  in  our  author's  3d  Sonnet : 

"  For  who  is  the  i^o  fair,  whofe  unear'd  womb 

"  Difdains  the  tillage  of  \ihj  hulbandry?"     Maionb, 
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Lucio.  Is  {he  your  coufin  ? 

IsAB,  Adoptedly  ;  as  fchool-maids  change  their 
names. 
By  vain  though  apt  afFe(?tion. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

IsAB.  O,  let  him  marry  her  ! 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  ftrangely  gone  from  hence ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myfelf  being  one. 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  atlion  :  9  but  we  do  learn 
By  thofe  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  flate. 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  diftance 
From  his  true-meant  defign.     Upon  his  place. 
And  with  full  line '  of  his  authority. 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man,  whofe  blood 
Is  very  fnow-broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  Itings  and  motions  of  the  fenfe ; 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  ftudy  and  faft. 
He  (to  giv^e  fear  to  ufe  -  and  liberty, 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law. 
As  mice  by  lions,)  hath  pick'd  out  an  a6l, 
Under  whofe  heavy  fenfe  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrefts  him  on  it ; 

^  Bore  many  gentlemen, 

In  hand,  and  hope  of  aSiion  ;]  To  tear  in  hand  is  a  com- 
mon phrafe  for  to  keep  in  expeSiation  and  dependayice ;  but  we 
ihould  read  : 

with  hope  of.  adiion.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  How  you  were  home  in  hand"  &c.     Steevens. 

I  with  full  line — ]    With  full  extent,  with  the  whole 

length.     Johnson. 

*  to  give  fear  to  ufe — ]     To  intimidate  2ife,  that  is, 

praftices  long  countenanced  by  cujtom.     Johnson. 
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And  follows  clofe  the  rigour  of  the  ftatute. 
To  make  him  an  example :  all  hope  is  gone, 
Unlefs  you  have  the  grace  3  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  foften  Angelo  :  And  that's  my  pith 
Of  bufinefs4  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

IsAB.  Doth  he  fo  feek  his  life  ? 

Lucio,  Has  cenfur'd  him  5 

Already  ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provolt  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

IsAB.  Alas  !  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

Lvcio.  Allay  the  power  you  have. 

IsAB.  My  power  !  Alas  !   I  doubt, — 

^  Unlefs  you  have  the  grace — ]  That  is,  the  acceptablenefs, 
the  power  of  gaining  favour.  So,  when  Ihe  makes  her  fuit,  the 
Provoft  fays : 

"  Heaven  give  tliee  moving  traces!"     Johnson. 


a  o' 


-my  pith 


Of  hufinefs — ]    The  inmoft  part,  the  main  of  my  meflage. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  And  enterprizes  of  great  pzVA  and  moment." 

Steevens. 
'  Has  cenfur'd  him — ]    i.  e,  fentenced  him.    So,  in  Othello  : 

" to  you,  lord  governor, 

"  Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellilh  villain." 

Steevens. 

We  ihould  read,  I  think.  He  has  cenfured  him,  .&c.     In  the 

MSS.  of  our  author's  time,  and  frequently  in  the  printed  copy  of 

thefe  plays,  he  has,  when  intended  to  be  contraded,  is  written — 

h'as.     Hence  probably  the  miftake  here. 

So,  in  Othello,  4to.  l622  : 

"  And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  Iheets 

"  Was  done  my  office." 

Again,  in  Alls  well  that  ends  well,  p.  24/,  folio,   l623,  we 

find  H'as  twice,  for  He-  has.     See  alfo  Twelfth- Night,  p.  258, 

edit.  1623  :  "  — A'cw  been  told  fo,"  for  "  he  has  been  told  fo." 

Malonb. 
Vol.  VI.  Q 
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Luc  10.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lofe  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt :  Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  fue. 
Men  give  like  gods ;    but  when   they  weep  and 

kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs^ 
As  they  themfelves  would  owe  them.^ 

IsAB.  I'll  fee  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But,  fpeedily, 

h.'iB.  I  will  about  it  llraight ; 
,No  longer  ftaying  but  to  give  the  mother  ^ 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  foon  at  night 
ni  fend  him  certain  word  of  my  fuccefs. 

.Lucio,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

IsAS.  Good  fir,  adieu. 

l_Exeunt, 

^  All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs — ]  All  their  requefts 
are  as  freely  granted  to  them,  are  granted  in  as  full  and-bene^ 
ficial  a  manner,  as  they  themfelves  could  wifli.  The  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  arbitrarily  reads — as  truly  theirs ;  which  has 
been  followed  in  all  the  fubfequent  copies,     Malone. 

'  ■  .'  would  owe  them.']  To  ou'e,  fignifies  in  this  place,  as 
in  many  others,  to  poffefs,  to  have.     Steevens. 

^  the  mother— r]    The  abbefs,  or  priorefs.     Johnson. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 


A  Hall  in  Angelo's  Hoiife, 

Bfiter  Angelo,    Escalus,    a  Juftice,    Provoft,* 
Officers,  a7id  other  jittendants, 

Ang.  We  muft  not  make  a  fcare-crow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey/ 
And  let  it  keep  one  fhape,  till  cultom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

EscAL.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,  and  bruife  to  death :  -  Alas  !  this  gentle- 
man, 

■^  Provoft,']  A  Provoft  martial,  Minfliieu  explains,  *'  Prevoft 
des  marefchaux:  Prajfeftus  rerum  capitalium,  Praitor  rei^um 
capitalium."     Reed. 

A  provoft  is  generally  the  executioner  of  an  army.  So,  in 
The  famous  Hiftory  of  Thomas  Stuhely,   l605,  bl,  1 : 

"  Provojt,  lay  irons  upon  him,  and  take  him  to  your 
charge." 
Again,  in  The  Firgin  Martyr,  by  Maflinger : 
"  Thy  proiuf,  to  fee  execution  done 
"  On  thefe  bafe  Chriftians  in  Caefarea."     Steevens, 

A  prifon  for  military  offenders  is  at  this  day,  in  feme  places, 
called  the  PrevSt.     Malone. 

The  Provoft  here,  is  not  a  military  officer,  but  a  kind  of 
fheriff  or  gaoler,  fo  called  in  foreign  countries.     Douce. 

^  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 1    To  fear  is  to  affright,  to 

terrify.     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

" this  afpeft  of  mine 

"  Hathfear'd  the  valiant."     Steevens. 

*  Than  fall,  and  bruife  to  death  :]  I  lliould  rather  read  fell, 
i.e.  ftrike  down.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

Qi2 
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Whom  I  would  fave,  had  a  moft  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know,3 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  moll  ftralt  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wifhing. 
Or  that  the  refolute  a6ling  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effe6l  of  your  own  purpofe, 
Whether  you  had  not  fometime  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  cenfure  him,4 
And  puU'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Efcalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny. 
The  jury,  paffing  on  the  prifoner's  life, 

" All  fave  thee, 

"  I  fell  with  cnrfes."     Wakburton, 

Fall  is  the  old  reading,  and  the  true  one.     Shakfpeare  has 
ufed  the  i'ame  verb  active  in  The  Comedy  of  Error's  : 
"         -as  eafy  may'ft  thou  fall 
"  A  drop  of  water, — ." 
5.  c.  let  fall.     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

" the  executioner 

"  Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck." 

Steevens, 
Than  fall,  and  Iruife  to  death:]    i.  e.  fall  the  axe;  or  rather, 
let  the  criminal  fall,  &:c.     Malone, 

^  Let  hut  yonr  honour  know,]    To  hnow  is  here  to  examine, 
to  fake  cognijance.     So,  m  A  Midfummer-Niglifs  Dream: 
"  Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  queftion  your  defires  ; 
"  Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood." 

Johnson. 

*  Errd  in  this  point  ivhich  note  you  cenfure  him,']  Some 
word  feems  to  be  wanting  to  make  this  line  fenfe.  Perhaps, 
■we  fliould  read  : 

Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  cenfure  him  for. 

Steevens, 

The  fenfe  undoubtedly  requires,  "  —  which  now  you  cenfure 

him  for,''  but  the  text  certainly  appears  as  the  poet  left^  it. 

I  have  elfewhere  fhewn  that  he  frequently  ufes  thefe  elliptical 

expreffions,     Malone. 
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May,  in  the  fworn  twelve,  hav^e  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try  :  What's  open  made  to 

juftice. 
That  juftice  feizes.5     What  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pafs  on  thieves  ?  ^  'Tis  very  preg- 

nant,7 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  floop  and  take  it, 
Becaufe  we  fee  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  fee. 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  fo  extenuate  his  offence, 
For  I  have  had  ^  fuch  faults  ;  but  rather  tell  me, 
When  I,  that  cenfure  him,  do  fo  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  muft  die. 

EscAL.  Be  it  as  your  wifdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provoft  ? 

Prof.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 


5  That  juftice  feizes.']  For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  think  we 
fliould  read, — feizes  on ;  or,  perhaps,  we  fliould  regulate  the 
pafTage  thus  : 

Guiltier  than  him  they  try  :   What's  open  made 

To  jujiice,  juftice  feizes.     What  know,  &c,    Steevens. 

•  ■  What  know  the  laws, 

That  thieves  do  pafs  on  thieves?']  How  can  the  admini- 
ftrators  of  the  laws  take  cognizance  of  what  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned ?  How  can  they  know,  whether  the  jurymen,  who  decide 
on  the  life  or  death  of  thieves,  be  themfelves  as  criminal  as  thofc 
whom  they  try  ?     To  pafs  on  is  a  forenfick  term.     Malone. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  A6t  III,  fc.  vii : 

"  Though  well  we  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life." 
See  my  note  on  this  paflage.     Steevens. 

'  'Tis  very  pregnant,]  'Tis  plain  that  we  muft  a6t  with  bad 
as  with  good ;  we  punifli  the  faults,  as  we  take  the  advantages 
that  lie  in  our  way,  and  what  we  do  not  fee  we  cannot  note, 

Johnson. 
^  For  I  have  had — ]    That  is,  lecaufe,  by  reafon  that  1  hsvc 
had  fuch  faults.     Johnson. 
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j4ng.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning  : 
Bring  him  his  confeflbr,  let  him  be  prepar'd  ; 
For  that's  the  utmoft  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[^Exit  ProvoH. 

EscAL.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him  !  and  forgive 
us  all  ! 
Some  rife  by  lin,  and  fome  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  anfwer  none; 
And  fome  condemned  for  a  fault  alone.^ 


'  Some  rife  &c.]     This  line  is  in  the  firft  folio  printed  ia 
Italics  as  a  quotation.     All  the  folios  read  in  the  next  line  : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  anfwer  none. 

JoHNSOJT. 

The  old  reading  is,  perhaps,  the  tnxe  one,  and  may  mean, 
Jhme  run  away  from  danger,  and  Jlay  to  anfwer  none  of  their 
fattlts,  whilji  others  are  condemned  only  on  account  of  a  Jingle 
frailty. 

If  this  be  the  true  reading,  it  fhould  be  printed  : 

Some  run  from  breaks  [i.  e,  fraftures]  of  ice,  &c. 
Since  I  fuggefted  this,  I  have  found  realbn  to  change  my  opinion, 
A  brake  anciently  meant  not  only  a  Jharp  bit,  a  fnaffie,  but 
alfo  tlie  engine  with  which  farriers  confined  the  legs  of  fuch 
unruly  horfes  as  would  not  otherwife  fnbmit  themfelves  to  be 
fhod,  or  to  have  a  cruel  operation  performed  on  them.  This, 
in  fome  places,  is  ftill  called  a  fmith's  brake.  In  this  lall  fenfe, 
Ben  Jonibn  ufes  tlie  word  in  his  Underwoods  : 

"  And  not  think  he  had  eat  a  ftake, 

"  Or  were  fet  up  in  a  brake  J' 
And,  for  the  former  fenfe,  fee  The  Silent  Woman,  A6t.  IV, 
Again,  for  the  latter  fenfe,  BuJJy  d'Jmbois,  by  Chapman: 

"  Or,  like  a  ftrumpet,  learn  to  fet  my  face 

"  In  an  eternal  brake." 
Again,  in  The  Opportunity,  by  Shirley,  l640: 

"  He  is  fallen  into  fome  brake,  fome  wench  has  tied  him  hy 
the  legs," 

Again,  in  Holland's  Leaguer,  l633  : 

" her  I'll  make 

"  A  ftale,  to  catch  this  courtier  in  a  brake." 
1  offer  thefe  quotations,  which  may  prove  of  ufe  to  fome  more 
fortunate  conjedturer ;  but  am  able  rayfelf  to  derive  veiy  little 
from  them  io  fuit  the  paffage  before  us. 
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asi 


Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  CIowdj  Officers,  &Ct 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away  :  if  thefe  be  good 
people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  but  ufe 


I  likewife  find  from  Holinlhed,  p.  6/0,  that  the  brake  was 
an  engine  of  torture.  "  The  faid  Hawkins  was  caft  into  the 
Tower,  and  at  length  brought  to  the  brake,  called  the  Duke  of 
Excefter's  daughter,  by  means  of  which  pain  he  Ihewed  many- 
things,"  &c. 

"  When  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk,  (fays  Blackftone> 
in  his  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV.  chap.  xxv.  p.  320,  321,)  and 
other  minifters  of  Heury  VI.  had  laid  a  defign  to  introduce  the 
civil  law  into  this  kingdom  as  the  rule  of  government,  for  a 
beginning  thereof  they  erefted  a  rack  for  torture ;  wliich  was 
called  in  derifion  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter,  and  ftill  re- 
mains in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  was  occalionally  ufed 
as  an  engine  of  ftate,  not  of  law,  more  than  once  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth."  See  Coke's  Injiit.  35,  Barrlngton,  Qg^ 
385,  and  Fuller's  JForthies,  p.  317. 

A  part  of  this  horrid  engine  ftill  remains  in  the  Tower^  and 
the  following  is  the  figure  of  it : 


It  confifts  of  a  ftrong  iron  frame  about  fix  feet  long,  with  three 
rollers  of  wood  within  it.  The  middle  one  of  thefe,  which  has 
iron  teeth  at  each  end,  is  governed  by  two  flops  of  iron^  a:id 
was,  probably,  that  part  of  the  machine  which  fufpended  tlie 
powers  of  the  reft,  when  the  unhappy  fufferer  was  fulficiently 
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their  abiifes  in  common  houfes,  I  know  no  law  ^ 
bring  them  away. 


ftrained  by  the  cords,  &c.  to  begin  confeflion,  I  cannot  con- 
clude this  account  of  it  without  confeffing  my  obligation  to 
Sir  Charles  Frederick,  who  politely  condefcended  to  dire6l  my 
enquiries,  while  his  high  command  rendered  every  part  of  the 
Tower  acceffible  to  my  refearches. 

I  have  fince  obferved  tliat,  in  Fox's  Martyrs,  edit.  15Q6, 
p.  1843,  there  is  a  reprefentation  of  tlie  fame  kind.  To  tliis 
alio,  Skelton,  in  his  IVhy  come  ye  not  to  Court,  feems  to  allude: 

"  And  with  a  cole  rake 

"  Bruife  them  on  a  brake." 
If  Shakfpeare  alluded  to  this  engine,  the  fenfe  of  the  contefted 
paffage  will  be :    Some  run  viore  than  once  from  engines  of 
punijhynent,    and  anfwer   no  interrogatories;    while  fame  are 
condemned  to  fuffer  for  a  Jingle  trefpafs. 

It  iliould  not,  however,  be  diflembled,  that  yet  a  plainer 
meaning  may  be  deduced  from  the  fame  words.  By  brakes  of 
vice  may  be  meant  a  colleftion,  a  number,  a  thicket  of  vices. 
The  fame  image  occurs  in  Daniel's  Civil  IVars,  B.  IV: 

"  Rufliing  into  the  thickeft  woods  of  fpears, 

"  And  brakes  of  fwords,"  &c. 
That  a  brake  meant  a  bufli,  may  be  known  from  Drayton's 
poem  on  Mofes  and  his  Miracles: 

"  Where  God  unto  the  Hebrew  fpake, 

"  Appearing  from  the  burning  brake." 
Again,  in  The  Mooncalf  of  the  fame  author  : 

"  He  brings  into  a  brake  of  briars  and  thorn, 

"  And  fo  entangles." 
Mr.  Toilet  is  of  opinion  that,  by  brakes  of  vice,   Shakfpeare 
means  only  the  thorny  paths  of  vice. 

So,    in  Ben  Jonfon's  Underwoods,  Whalley's  edit.  Vol,  VI. 

p.  367: 

"  Look  at  the  falfe  and  cunning  man,  &c. — 
"  Crufh'd  in  the  fnakey  brakes  that  he  had  paft." 

Steevens. 

The  words — anfwer  none,    (that  is,    make  no  confeffion  of 

guilt,)  evidently  ihew  that  brake  of  vice  here  means  the  engine 

of  torture.     The  fame  mode  of  queftion  is  again  referred  to  in 

Aft  V : 

"  To  the  rack  with  him  :  we'll  touze  you  joint  by  joint, 
"  But  we  will  know  this  purpofe." 
The  name  of  brake  of  vice,  appears  to  have  been  given  this 
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Ang.  How  now,  fir  !  What's  your  name  ?  and 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Elb.  If  it  pleafe  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor 
duke's  conftable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow ;  I  do 
lean  upon  jullice,  fir,  and  do  bring  inhere  before 
your  good  honour  two  notorious  benefadtors. 

Ang.  Benefactors  ?  Well ;  what  benefadlors  are 
they  ?  are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  pleafe  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are :  but  precife  villains  they  are,  that  I 
am  fure  of;  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the 
world,  that  good  chrifi:ians  ought  to  have. 

EscAL.  This  comes  off  well ;  *  here's  a  wife 
officer. 

Ang.  Go  to  :  What  quality  are  they  of  ?  Elbow 
is  your  name  ?  Why  dofl  thou  not  fpeak,  Elbow  ?  * 


machine  from  its  refemblance  to  that  ufed  to  fuhdue  vicious 

horj'cs  ;  to  wliich  Daniel  thus  refers  : 

"  Lyke  as  the  brake  within  the  rider's  hande 

"  Doth  Jiraiyie  the  horfe  nye  wood  with  grief  of  paine, 

"  Not  us'd  before  to  come  in  fuch  a  band,"  &c. 

Henley, 
I  am  not  fatisfied  with  either  the  old  or  prefent  reading  of 

tills  very  ditficult  paifage ;  yet  have  nothing  better  to  propofe. 

The  modern  reading,  vice,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe.     In 

King  Henry  VIII.  we  have — 

"  'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
"  That  virtue  muft  go  through,"     Ma  lone. 

*  This  comes  off  well;']  This  is  nimbly  fpokenj  this  is  volubly 
tittered.     Johnson. 

The  fame  phrafe  is  employed  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  elfe- 
where ;  but  in  the  prefent  inrtance  it  is  ufed  ironically.  The 
meaning  of  it,  when  ferioully  applied  to  fpeech,  is — This  is  well 
delivered,  this  ftory  is  well  told.     Steevens. 

*  IFhij  dnjt  thou  not  fpeah.  Elbow  ?]  Says  Angelo  to  the 
conftable.  "  He  cannot,  ftr,  (quoth  tlie  Clown,)  he's  out  at 
elloii/."     I  know  not  whetlier  this  quibble  be  generally  under- 
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Clo.  He  cannot,  fir ;  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  fir  ? 

Elb,  He,  fir  ?  a  tapf^er,  fir  ;  parcel-bawd ;  ^  one 
that  feiTes  a  bad  woman ;  whofe  houfe,  fir,  was,  as 
they  fay,  pluck'd  down  in  the  fuburbs ;  and  now 
fhe  profeffes  a  hot-houre,4  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
ill  houfe  too. 

EscAL.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  fir,  whom  I  detefl-^  before  heaven 
and  your  honour, — 

EscAL.  How  !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  fir ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an 
honefl  woman, — 

flood  :  he  is  out  at  tJie  word  ellnu',  and  out  at  the  elbow  of  his 
coat.  The  Conttable,  in  his  account  of  mafter  Froth  and  the 
Clown,  has  a  ftroke  at  the  Puritans,  who  were  very  zealous 
againft  the  ftage  about  this  time  :  "  Precife  villains  they  are, 
that  I  am  fure  of;  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world,  tliat 
good  Chriftians  ought  to  have."     Farmer, 

^  a  tapfter,  Jir ;  parcel-lawd;']     This  we  fhould  now 

exprefs  by  faying,  he  is  half-tapfter,  half-bawd.     Johnson. 

Thus,  in  Khig  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

" a  po?ce/-gilt  goblet."     Steevens, 

♦  Jhe  proffff'es  a  hot-houfe,]  A  hot-houfe  is  an  Engliils 

name  for  a  bagnio.     So,  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  Where  lately  harbour'd  many  a  famous  whore> 
"  A  purging  bill  now  fix'd  upon  the  door, 
"  Tells  you  it  is  a  hot-houfe  :  fo  it  may, 
"  And  ftill  be  a  whore-houfe."     Johnson. 

Again,  \n  Gonlari's  yldmirable  Hijhries,  kc.  I6O7 :  " — hear- 
hig  that  they  were  together  in  a  hot-houfe  at  an  old  woman's 
that  dwelt  by  him."     Steevens, 

s  whom  I  deteft — ]    He  defigned  to  fay  protejl.     Mrs. 

Quickly  makes  the  fame  blunder  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfoVf 
Aft  I,  fc.  iv  :   '•  But,  I  detejt,  an  honeft  maid,"  &:c.    Steevens, 

I  think  that  Elbow,  in  both  inftances,  ufes  detiji  for  ait^ft  i 
tliat  is»  to  call  wilnefs,     M,  Mason. 
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EscAL.  Doft  thou  deteft  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  fay,  fir,  I  will  deteft  myfelf  alfo,  as  well 
as  fhe,  that  this  houfe,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  houfe, 
it  is  pity  of  her  Hfe,  for  it  is  a  naughty  houfe. 

EscAL.  How  doft  thou  know  that,  conftable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  fir,  by  my  wife ;  wlio,  if  fiie  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been 
accufed  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanli- 
nefs  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  fir,  by  miftrefs  Overdone's  means  :  ^ 
but  as  fhe  fpit  in  his  face,  fo  fhe  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  pleafe  your  honour,  this  is  not  fb. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  thefe  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man,  prove  it. 

Escal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  mifplaces  ? 

[To  Angelo. 

Clo.  Sir,  fhe  came  in  great  with  child  ;  and 
longing  (faving  your  honour's  reverence,)  for  ftew'd 
prunes ; '  fir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  houfe,  which 
at  that  very  diftant  time  ftood,    as  it  were,  in  a 


^  A\j,^fir,  ly  miftrefs  Overdone s  means:']  Here  feems  to 
have  been  fome  mention  made  of  Froth,  who  was  to  be  ac- 
cufed, and  fome  words  therefore  may  have  been  loft,  imlcfs  the 
irregularity  of  the  narrative  may  be  better  imputed  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  conftable.     Johnson. 

'  ■■  Jiew'd  prune.i;']  Stewed  prunes  wtve  to  be  found  ia 
every  brothel. 

So,  in  Mnroccus  Exjiatictis,  or  Bankes's  Bay  Horfe  in  a 
Trance,  15p5  :  "  With  this  ftocke  of  wenches  will  this  truftie 
Roger  and  his  Bettrice  fet  up,  forfooth,  with  their  pamphlet 
pota  and  Jiewed  prunes,  &c.  in  a  finfu I  fan cer,"  &c. 

See  a  note  on  the  3d  fcene  of  the  3d  Aft  of  The  Fir/i  Part 
of  King  Henry  IT.  In  the  old  copy  prunes  are  fpelt,  according 
to  vulgar  pronunciation,  preivyufi.     Steevens. 
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fruit-difh,  a  difh  of  fome  three-pence  ;  your  ho- 
nours have  feen  fuch  difhes  ;  they  are  not  China 
difhes,^  but  very  good  difhes. 

EscAL.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  difh,  fir. 

.  Clo.  No,  indeed,  fir,  not  of  a  pin  ;  you  are 
therein  in  the  right :  but,  to  the  point :  As  I  fay, 
this  mifi:refs  Elbow,  being,  as  I  fay,  with  child,  and 
being  great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  faid,  for 
prunes ;  and  having  but  two  in  the  difh,  as  I  faid, 
mafter  Froth  here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the 
reft,  as  I  faid,  and,  as  I  fay,  paying  for  them  very 
honeftly ; — for,  as  you  know,  mafter  Froth,  I  could 
not  give  you  three  pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  yau  be  re- 
membered, cracking  the  ftones  of  the  forefaid 
prunes. 

Froth.  Ay,  fo  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if  you 
be  remember'd,  that  fuch  a  one,  and  fuch  a  one, 
were  paft  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unlefs  they 
kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

EscAL.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool  :  to  the 
purpofe. — What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he 
hath  caufe  to  complain  of  ?  Come  me  to  what  was 
done  to  her. 


* not  China  d'tjlies,']    A  China  difli,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 

fpeare,  muft  have  been  fuch  an  uncommon  thing,  that  the 
Clown's  exemption  of  it,  as  no  utenfil  in  a  common  brothel,  is 
a  ftrikin  g  circumftance  in  his  abfurd  and  tautological  depofition. 

Steevens. 
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Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

EscAL.  No,  fir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  fhall  come  to  it,  by  your 
honour's  leave :  And,  I  befeech  you,  look  into 
mafler  Froth  here,  fir ;  a  man  of  fourfcore  pound 
a  year  ;  whofe  father  died  at  Hallowinas  : — Was't 
not  at  Hallowmas,  mafter  Froth  ? 

Froth.  AU-hollond  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths  : 
He,  lir,  fitting,  as  I  fay,  in  a  lower  chair,^  lir  ; — 
'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you 
have  a  delight  to  fit :  Have  you  not  ? 

Froth.  I  have  fo  ;  becaufe  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  for  winter. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then  ; — I  hope  here  be 
truths. 

jiNG.  This  will  lafl  out  a  night  in  Rufiia, 
When  nights  are  longeft  there  :  I'll  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  ; 
Hoping,  you'll  find  good  caufe  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  lefs :  Good  morrow  to  your 
lordfhip.  \Ji,xit  Angelo. 

Now,   fir,  come  on  :    What  was  done  to  Elbow's 
wife,  once  more  ? 

Clo.  Once,  fir  ?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her 
once. 

Elb.  I  befeech  you,  fir,  afk  him  what  this  man 
did  to  my  wife. 


^  — —  in  a  lower  chair,]  Ever}'^  houfe  had  formerly,  among 
its  other  furniture,  what  was  called — a  low  chair,  deligned  for 
the  eafe  of  fick  people,  and,  occalionally,  occupied  by  lazy  ones^ 
Of  thefe  conveniencies  I  have  feen  many,  though,  perhaps,  at 
prefent  they  are  wholly  difufed.     Steevens. 
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Clo.  I  befeech  your  honour,  afk  me. 

EscAL.  Well,  fir  :  What  did  this  gentleman  to 
her  ? 

Clo.  I  befeech  you,  lir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
face  : — Good  mafter  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ; 
'tis  for  a  good  purpofe :  Doth  your  honour  mark 
his  face  ? 

EscAL.  Ay,  fir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  befeech  you,  mark  it  well. 

EscAL.  Well,  I  do  fo. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  fee  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

EscAL.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I'll  be  fuppofed  ^  upon  a  book,  his  face  is 
the  worlt  thing  about  him  :  Good  then  ;  if  his  face 
be  the  worfl  thing  about  him,  how  could  mafler 
Froth  do  the  conftable's  wife  any  harm  ?  I  would 
know  that  of  your  honour. 

EscAL.  He's  in  the  right :  Conflable,  what  fay 
you  to  it  ? 

Elb.  Firfi,  an  it  like  you,  the  houfe  is  a  refpe^led 
houfe ;  next,  this  is  a  refpedted  fellow  ;  and  his 
miftrefs  is  a  refpe(9;ed  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  fir,  his  wife  is  a  more  re- 
fpe(?ted  perfon  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liefl ;  thou  lieft,  wicked  varlet : 
the  time  is  yet  to  come,  that  fhe  was  ever  refpe<51:ed 
with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  flie  was  rcfpe^led  with  him  before  he 
married  with  her. 

'  I'll  be  fuppoft'd — j    He  means  depofed.     Malone. 
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EscAL.  Which  is  the  wifer  here  ?  Jultice,  or 
Iniquity  ?  ^ — Is  this  true  ? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet !  O  thou 
wicked  Hannibal  !  ^  I  refpedecl  with  iier,  before  I 
was  married  to  her  ?  If  ever  I  w^as  refpe6led  with 
her,  or  fhe  with  me,  let  not  your  worfhip  think  me 
the  poor  duke's  officer : — Prove  this,  thou  wicked 
Hannibal,  or  I'll  have  mine  action  of  battery  on 
thee. 

EscAL.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  ear,, you  might 
have  your  a6lion  of  flander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  woi-fliip  for  it : 
What  is't  your  worfhip's  pleafure  I  fhould  do  with 
this  wicked  caitiff? 

EscAL.  Truly,  officer,  becaufe  he  hath  fome  of- 
fences in  him,  that  thou  wouldll  difcover  if  thou 
couldft,  let  him  continue  in  his  courfes,  till  thou 
know'fl  what  they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worlhip  for  it : — 
Thou  feeft,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come 


'  Jujiice,  or  luiqidty  ?]  Thefe  were^  I  fuppofe,  two  per- 
fonages  well  known  to  the  audience  by  their  frequent  appear- 
ance in  the  old  moralities.  The  words,  therefore,  at  that  time 
produced  a  combination  of  ideas,  which  they  have  now  loft. 

Johnson. 

Jujfice,  or  Inujuity?']  i.  e.  The  Conftable  or  the  Fool.  Efca- 
lus  calls  the  latter.  Iniquity,  in  allufion  to  the  old  Vice,  a  familiar 
charafter  in  the  ancient  moralities  and  dumb-lhews.  Jujfice 
may  have  a  limilar  allufion,  which  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
Jniquide  is  one  of  the  perfonages  in  the  "  worthy  interlude  of 
Ky7ige  Darius,''  4to.  bl.  1.  no  date.  And  in  The  Firji  Part  of 
King  Henry  IF.  Prince  Henry  calls  FalftafF, — "  that  reverend 
f^ice,  that  grey  Iniquity."     Ritson. 

^  -— Hannilal.'l    Miftaken  by  the  Conftable  for  Cannibal, 

Johnson. 
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upon  thee  ;  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ; 
thou  art  to  continue.4 

EscAL.  Where  were  you  born,  friend  ? 

[To  Frotk, 
Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  iir. 

EscAL.  Are  you  of  fourfcore  pounds  a  year  ? 

Froth.  Yes,  and't  pleafe  yon,  fir. 

EscAL.  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  fir  ? 

\To  the  Clown. 

Clo.  a  tapfter ;  a  poor  widow's  tapfler. 

EscAL.  Your  mittrefs's  name  ? 

Clo.  Miftrefs  Over-done. 

EscAL.  Hath  fhe  had  any  more  than  one  huf- 
band  ? 

Clo.  Nine,  fir  ;  Over-done  by  the  laft. 

EscAL.  Nine  ! — Come  hither  to  me,  mafl:er  Froth. 
Mailer  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted 
with  tapfters  ;  they  will  draw  you,5  mafter  Froth, 
and  you  will  hang  them  :  Get  you  gone,  and  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worfhip  :  For  mine  own 
part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphoufe, 
but  I  am  drawn  in. 

* thou  art  to  continue.]     Perhaps  Elbow,  raiiinterpreting 

the  language  of  Efcalns,  fuppoles  the  Clown  is  to  continue  in 
confinement;  at  leaft,  he  conceives  fome  levere  punifliment  or 
other  to  be  implied  by  the  word — continue.     St.ee v ens. 

'  they  tvill  draw  you,']     Draw  has  here  a  clufter  of 

fenfes.  As  it  refers  to  the  tapfter,  it  fignifies  to  drahi,  to  empty -^ 
as  it  is  related  to  hang,  it  means  to  he  conveyed  to  execution  on 
a  hurdle.  In  Froth's  anfwer,  it  is  the  fame  as  to  bring  along 
hy  fome  motive  or  power.     Johnson. 
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EscAL.  Well  ;  no  more  of  it,  mafter  Froth : 
farewell.  \_Exit  Froth.] — Come  you  hither  to  me, 
mailer  tapfter  ;  what's  your  name,  mafter  tapfter  ? 

Clo.  Pompey.^ 
EscAL.  What  elfe  ? 
Clo.  Bum,  fir. 

EscAL.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greateft 
thing  about  you ;  ^  fo  that,  in  the  beaftlieft  fenfe, 


^  Pompey.']  His  miftfefsi,  in  a  preceding  fcehe,  calls  him 
Thomas.     Ritson. 

'  — ■"^greateji  tiling  aloiit  you;']  Greene,  in  one  of  his 
pieces,  mentions  the  "  great  hurmnc  of  Paris;" 

Again,  in  Tyro's  Roaring  Megge,   15QS  : 

"  Tyro's  round  breeches  have  a  ciiff'e  behind." 

Steevens. 

Harrifon,  in  his  Defcription  of  Britain,  prefixed  to  Holinfhed's 
Chronicle,  condemns  the  excels  of  apparel  amongft  his  country- 
men, and  thus  proceeds :  "  Neither  can  we  be  more  juftly  bur- 
dened witli  any  reproche  than  inordinate  behaviour  in  apparell, 
for  which  moft  nations  deride  us ;  as  alfo  for  that  u-e  men  doe 
Jeeme  to  hefiowe  inoji  coji  upon  our  arfes,  and  much  more  than 
upon  all  the  relt  of  our  bodies,  as  women  do  likewife  upon  their 
heads  and  fliouldei's."  Should  any  curious  reader  wifli  for  more 
information  upon  this  fubjeft,  he  is  referred  to  Strutt's  Man- 
ners and  Cnftovu  of  the  Englifli,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  86.     Douce. 

But  perhaps  an  ancient  MS.  ballad,  entitled,  A  lanienfalle 
Complaint  of  the  poor  Country  Men  againjie  great  Hofe,  for 
the  Loffe  of  there  Cattelles  Tailes,  Muf.  Brit.  MS.  Had.  367, 
may  throw  further  light  on  the  fubjeft.  This  ballad  confifts  of 
41  ilanzas.     From  thefe  the  following  are  feleded  : 

5,  "  For  proude  and  paynted  parragenns, 
"  And  monftrous  breched  beares, 
"  This  realme  almoll  hath  cleane  diftroy'd, 
"  Which  I  reporte  with  teares. > 

g.  "  And  chefely  thofe  of  cache  degree 
"■  Who  vwvjirous  hofe  delyght, 
**  As  monfters  fell,  have  done  to  us 
"  Moft  grevus  hurte  and  fpyte. — - 

Vol.  VI.  R 
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you  are  Pompey  the  great.    Pompey,  you  are  partly 
a  bawd,  Pompey,  howfoever  you  colour  it  in  being 


11.  ''As  now  of  late  in  leffer  thinges 

''  To  furnyftie  forthe  theare  piyde, 
"  "With  woole,  with  flaxe,  with  hare  alfo, 
"  To  make  theare  hryches  wyde. 

12.  *'  What  hurte  and  damage  doth  enfew 

"  And  fall  upon  the  poore, 
"  For  want  of  woU  and  flax  of  late, 
"  Which  ynonnjirus  hofe  devore.— — 

14.  "  But  heare  hath  fo  pofTefled  of  late 
"  The  hryche  of  every  kyiave, 
'*  That  none  one  beaft  nor  horfe  can  tell 
'*  Which  waye  his  tale  to  faufe.— — 

23.  "  And  that  with  fpeede  to  take  awaye 
*'  Great  hryches  as  the  caufe 
*'  Of  all  this  hurte,  or  ealfe  to  make 
"  Some  fharpe  and  houlfome  lawes, 

39.  *'  So  that  in  fyne  the  charytie 

"  Whiche  Chryften  men  fhoulde  fave^ 
"■  By  dyvers  wayes  is  blemyfhed, 
*'  To  louljier  breaches  brave. 

40.  "  But  now  for  that  noe  remedye 

"  As  yet  cann  wel  be  founde, 
*'  I  wolde  that  fuche  as  weare  this  heare 
*'  Weare  well  and  trewly  bounde, 

41.  "  With  every  heare  a  loufe  to  have, 

*'  To  ftuffe  their  Ireyches  oute ; 
*'  And  then  I  truft  they  wolde  not  weare 
"  Nor  beare  fuche  haggs  about. 

*'  Finis." 

See  alfo,  in  the  Perfones  Tale  of  Chaucer :  — "  and  eke  the 
buttokkes  of  hem  behinde,  that  faren  as  it  were  tlie  hinder  part 
of  a  fhe  ape  in  the  ful  of  the  mone." 

In  confequence  of  a  diligent  infpe6tion  of  ancient  pi6tures 
and  prints,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  this  ridiculous  fafhion 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  tlien 
declined,  and  recommenced  at  the  beginning  of  that  of  James 
the  Firft.    Steevens. 
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a  tapfter.  Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me  true ;  it 
fhall  be  the  better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  fir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  that  would 
live. 

EscAL.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  by  being 
a  bawd  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade  Pompey  ? 
is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  fir. 

EscAL.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey  ; 
nor  it  fhall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worfhip  mean  to  geld  and  fpay 
all  the  youth  in  the  city  ? 

EscAL.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  fir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will 
to't  then :  If  your  worfhip  will  take  order  ^  for  the 
drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the 
bawds. 

EscAL.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you  :  It  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to 
give  out  a  commiflion  for  more  heads.  If  this  law 
hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairefl;  houfe 
in  it,  after  three  pence  a  bay  :  ^  If  you  live  to  fee 
this  come  to  pafs,  fay,  Pompey  told  you  fo. 

*  — —  take  order-—']    i.  e.  take  meqftires.     Soj  in  Othello  : 
"  Honeft  lago  hath  taen  order  fort."     Steevens. 

5  i'll  rent  the  fair ejl  houfe  in  it,  after  three  pence  a 

bay  :]  A  lay  of  building  is,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a  com- 
mon term,  of  which  the  beft  conception  that  ever  I  could  obtain 
is,  that  it  is  the  fpace  between  the  main  beams  of  the  roof  j  fo 
that  a  barn  crolTed  twice  with  beams  is  a  barn  of  three  hays. 

Johnson. 
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EscAL.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey :  and,  in  re- 
quital of  your  prophecy,  hark  you, — I  advife  you, 
let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  com- 
plaint whatfoever,  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you 
do ;  if  I  do,  Pompey,  I  fhall  beat  you  to  your  tent, 
and  prove  a  fhrewd  Caefar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  fhall  have  you  whipt :  fo  for  this  time, 
Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worfhip  for  your  good  coun- 
fel ;  but  I  fhall  follow  it,  as  the  fiefh  and  fortune 
fhall  better  determine. 

Whip  me  ?  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit, 

EscAL.  Come  hither  to  me,  mafter  Elbow ;  come 
hither,  mafter  Conftable.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  place  of  conftable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  fir. 

EscAL.  I  thought,  by  your  readinefs^  in  the 
office,  you  had  continued  in  it  fome  time :  You 
fay,  feven  years  together  ? 

Elb,  And  a  half,  fir. 

"  — —  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
"  The  \zrgc-lay\l  barn  doth  fill,"  &c. 
I  forgot  to  take  down  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  this 
Inflance  is  adopted.    Again,  in  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  I/ib.  IV. 
"  His  rent  in  faire  refpondence  rauft  arife, 
"  To  double  trebles  ot  his  one  yeares  prjce ; 
"  Of  one  hayes  breadth,  God  wot,  a  filly  cote 
"  Whole  thatched  fpars  are  furr'd  with  lluttifh  foote," 

Steevens. 

*  [■!/ your  readhiefs — ]    Old  copy — Me  r^adinefs,    Cor- 

redled  by  JVIr.  Pope,     In  the  MSS.  of  our  author's  age,  3/e.  and 
yr.  (for  fo  they  were  frequently  written)  were  eafily  iqonfounded. 

Malone. 
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EscAL.  Alas  !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  I 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  fo  oft  upon't :  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  fufficient  to  ferve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  fir,  few  of  any  wit  in  fuch  matters : 
as  they  are  chofcn,  they  are  glad  to  choofe  me  for 
them  ;  I  do  it  for  fome  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  ail. 

EscjL.  Look  you,  bring  me  in  the  names  of 
fome  fix  or  feven,  the  moft  fufficient  of  your 
parifh. 

Els.  To  your  worfhip's  houfc,  fir  ? 

EscAL.  To  my  houfe :  Fare  you  well.  [Exit, 
Elbow.]  What's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just.  Eleven,  fir. 

EscAjL.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EscAL.  It  grieves  me  for  tlie  death  of  Claudio  ; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  fevere. 

EscAL.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itfelf,  that  oft  looks  fo ; 
Pardan  is  ftill  the  nurfe  of  fecond  woe : 
But  yet, — Poor  Claudio  ! — There's  no  remedy. 
Come,  fir.  [^Exeinit. 
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SCENE  II. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Provofl  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  caufe ;   he  will  come 
ftraight. 
I'll  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do.  [Exit  Servant.]  I'll  know 
His  pleafure  ;  may  be,  he  will  relent :  Alas, 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  1 
All  fe6ls,  all  ages  fmack  of  this  vice  ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  1 — 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provoft  ? 

Prov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  fhall  die  to-mor- 
row? 

Ah^G.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea  ?  hadll  thou  not 
order  ? 
Why  dofi:  thou  alk  again  ? 

Prof.  Left  I  might  be  too  rafh  ; 

Under  your  good  corre6lion,  I  have  feen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to  ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  fhall  well  be  fpar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. — 

What  fhall  be  done,  fir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 
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jIng.  Difpofe  of  her 

To  fome  more  fitter  place  ;  and  that  with  fpeed. 


Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  fifler  of  the  man  condemn'd, 
Defires  accefs  to  you. 

j4ng.  Hath  he  a  filler  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid. 
And  to  be  fhortly  of  a  fiflerhood. 
If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

\_Exit  Servant. 
See  you,  the  fornicatrefs  be  remov'd  ; 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavifh,  means ; 
There  fhall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

pRor.  Save  your  honour !  ^      [Offering  to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while.-^— [To  Isae.]  You  are 
welcome  :  What's  your  will  ? 

"^  Save  your  honour!]  Your  honour,  which  is  fo  often  repeated 
in  this  fcene,  was  in  our  author's  time  the  ufual  mode  of  addrefs 
to  a  lord.  It  had  become  antiquated  after  the  Reftoration ;  for 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  has  fub- 
flituted  your  excellence  in  the  room  of  it,     Malone. 

^  Stay  a  Utile  while.']  It  is  not  clear  why  the  Provoft  Is  bid- 
den to  Hay,  nor  when  he  goes  out.     Johnson. 

The  entrance  of  Lucio  and  Ifabella  fhould  not,  perhaps^  be 
made  till  after  Angelo's  fpeech  to  the  Provoft,  who  had  only 
announced  a  lady,  and  feems  to  be  detained  as  a  witnefs  to  tiie 
purity  of  the  deputy's  converfation  with  her.  His  exit  may  be 
fixed  with  that  of  Lucio  and  Ifabella.  He  cannot  remain  longer; 
and  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  he  departs  before,     Rixso^, 
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IsAB.  I  am  a  woeful  fuitor  to  your  honour, 
Pleafe  but  your  honour  bear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what's  your  fuit  ? 

IsAS.  There  is  a  vice,  that  moft  I  do  abhor, 
And  moft  delire  fhould  meet  the  blow  of  juftice ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  muft  ; 
For  which  I  muft  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  will  not.+ 

j4h'G.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

IsAB,  I  have  a  brother  is  condemned  to  die  : 
T  do  befeech  yon,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 5 

Prof.  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces  ! 


Stay  a  liitie  while,  Is  faid  by  Angelo^  in  anfwer  to  the  words, 
"  Save  your  honour  ]'  which  denoted  the  Provoft's  intention  to 
depart.  Ifabella  ufes  the  fame  words  to  Angelo,  when  flie  goes 
out,  near  the  conchilion  of  this  fcene.  ^o  alfo,  when  flie  offers 
to  retire,  on  finding  her  fuit  ineffeftual :  "  Heaven  keep  your 
honour!"     Malone. 

*  For  which  I  mujt  not  plead,  lut  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  w\\\,  ««fii  will  not.]    This  is  obfcure  j  per- 
haps it  may  be  mended  by  reading  : 

For  whicJi  I  muji  now  plead ;  lut  yet  I  am 
At  ivar,  'twixt  ivill,  and  will  not. 
Yet  and  yt  are  alraoft  undiilinguifliable  in  an  ancient  manufcript. 
Yet  no  alteration  is  neceffary,  fince  the  fpeech  is  not  unintelli- 
gible  as  it  now  ftands,     Johnson. 

For  ivkich  I  mxijt  not  plead,  lut  that  I  am 

At  luar,  'tivixt  will,  aitd  will  not.]  i.  e.  for  which  I  muft  not 
plead,  but  that  tliere  is  a  conflift  in  my  breaft  betwixt  my  affec- 
tion for  my  broUier,  which  induces  me  to  plead  for  him,  and  my 
regard  to  virtue,  which  forbids  me  to  intercede  for  one  guilty  of 
fuch  a  crime ;  and  I  find  the  former  more  powerful  than  the 
latjter.     Malone. 

'  let  it  be  his  fault. 

And  not  my  brother.']    i.e.  let  his  fault  be  condemned,  or 
extirpated,  but  let  not  my  brother  himfelf  fuffer.     Malone. 
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Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  a6lor  of  it ! 
Wl>5 ,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done  : 
Mihe  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To   find  the  faults/  whofe  fine  glands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  a6lor. 

fsAB.  O  juft,  but  fevere  law  ! 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

\_Retiring. 

Lucio.    [To  IsAE.]   Give't  not  o'er  fo :  to  him 
again,  intreat  him  ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown  ; 
You  are  too  cold  :  if  you  fhould  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  defire  it : 
To  him,  I  fay. 

IsjB.  Muft  he  needs  die  ? 

jiNG.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

IsAB.  Yes  ;    I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon 
him. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do't. 

TsAB.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

IsAB.  But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 

*  To  find  the  faults,']    The  old  copy  reads— To /nc,  &c. 

Steevens. 

To  Jijie  means,  I  think,  to  pronounce  the  ,fine  or  fentence  of 
tlie  law,  appointed  for  certain  crimes.  Mr,  Theobald,  without 
neceffity,  reads  Jind.  The  repetition  is  much  in  our  author's 
manner,     Malone, 

Theobald's  emendation  may  be  juftified  by  a  paflage  in  King 
Jucar : 

*'  All's  not  offence  that  indifcretlon  Jindsy 
"  And  dotage  terms  fo."     Steevens. 
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If  fo  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorfe^ 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

u^NG.  He's  fentenc'd ;  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  You  are  too  cold.  [To  Isabella. 

TsAB.  Too  late  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  ipeak  a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again :  ^  Well  believe  this,^ 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  fword, 
The  marfhal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  fo  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  flipt  like  him  ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  fo  llern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

JsAB.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Ifabel !   fhould  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge. 
And  what  a  prifoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  touch  him  :  there's  tlie  vein.  [AJide. 


'  ■  touch'd  with  that  remorfe — ]     Remorjc,  in  this  place, 

as  in  many  others,  iignifies  pitij. 
Soj  in  the  fifth  A6t  of  this  play  : 

''  My  lifterly  remorfe  confutes  my  honour^ 
"  And  I  did  yield  to  him." 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  1032  : 

"  The  perfe6t  image  of  a  wretched  creatuvCj 
"  His  fpeeches  beg  remorfe.'" 
See  Othello,  A6t  III.     Steevens. 

•  May  call  it  back  again  ;]    The  \vord  l-ack  was  inferted  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  for  tlie  fake  of  the  metre. 

Malone. 
Surely,  it  is  added  for  the  fake  oi  fenfe  as  well  as  metre. 

Steevens. 

s  .-i     Well  believe  this.]    Be  thoroughly  afiured  of  this. 

Theobald. 
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Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  wafte  your  words. 

IsAB.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  fouls  that  were,^  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  beft  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy  :  How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  fliould 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made.- 

u4ng.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinfman,  brother,  or  my  fon. 
It  fhould  be  thus  with  him ; — he  muft  die  to-morrow. 


'  all  the  fouls  that  were,']    This  is  falfe  divinity.    We 

Ihould  read — are.     Warburton. 

I  fear,  the  player,  in  tliis  inftance,  is  a  better  divine  than  the 
prelate.  The  fouls  that  were,  evidently  refer  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  vidiofe  tranfgreflion  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  penalty 
of  annihilation,  but  for  the  remedy  which  tlie  Author  of  their 
being  moft  gracioufly  provided.  The  learned  Bilhop,  however, 
is  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  explanation.     Henley. 

^  And  mercy  then  tvill  Ircathe  tvithin  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made.]    This  Is  a  fine  thought,  and  finely 
expreffed.     The  meaning  Is,  that  mercy  ivill  add  fnch  a  grace 
to  your  perfon,  that  you  will  appear  as  omialle  as  a  man  come 
frefJi  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator.     Warburton, 

I  rather  tliink  the  meaning  Is,  You  ivill  then  change  the  feve- 
rity  of  your  prefent  character.  In  familiar  fpeech.  You  would 
he  quite  another  man,     Johnson. 

And  mercy  then  will  Ireathe  within  your  lips, 

Like  man  new  made.]  You  will  then  appear  as  tender-hearted 

and  merciful  as  the  firft  man  was  In  his  days  of  Innocence, 

immediately  after  his  creation.     Malone. 

I  Incline  to  a  different  interpretation  :  And  you,  Angela,  will 
Ireathe  neiv  life  into  Claudio,  as  the  Creator  aniinated  Adam, 
hy  "  breathing  Into  his  noftrils  the  breath  of  life." 

Holt  WHIT£^ 
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IsAB.  To-morrow  ?  O,  that's  fudden  !  Spare  him, 

fpare  him : 
He's  not  prepar'd  tor  death  !  Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  feafon ;  3  fhall  we  ferve  heaven 
With  lefs  refpecl  than  we  do  minifter 
To  our  grofs  felves  ?  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 

yoQ : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  Ay,  well  faid. 

^KG.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it 
hath  flept :  ^ 
Thofe  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  hrft  man  that  did  the  edi6l  infringe,^ 
Had  anfwer'd  for  his  deed  :  now,  'tis  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glafs,^  that  fhows  what  future  evils, 

'  of  fcqfon ;']    i.e.  when  it  is  in  feafon.     So,    in  l^he 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfnr  :  "  — buck  ;  and  of  the  feafon  too  it 
ftiall  appear."     Steevens, 

■*  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  Jlept  :'\  Dor- 
miunt  aliquando  leges,  vtoriuntur  nuTHjuain,  is  a  maxim  in  otir 
law«     Holt  White. 

s  If  the  frfl  man  hc.'\    The  word  r,ian  has  been  fupplied  by 
the  modern  editors.     I  would  rather  nad — 
If  he,  theflrfi,  he.     Tyrwhitt. 

Man  was  introduced  by  JNIr.  Pope.     JVIalonp;, 
•  like  a  prophet, 


Looks  in  a  glq/s,']  This  alkides  to  the  fopperies  of  the  l^eril, 
•much  ufed  at  that  time  by  cheats  and  fortune-tellers  fo  predift  by. 

^Varburton, 
See  Macleth,  Ad  IV.  fc.  i. 
So  again,  in  Vittoria  Coromlona,  l6l2  : 

"  How  long  have  I  beheld  the  devil  in  chryfial?'' 

Steevens. 

The  leril,  which  is  a  kind  of  cryftal,  hath  a  weak  tinfture  of 

red  in  it.     Among  other  tricks  of  aftrologers^,  the  difcovery  of 
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(Either  now,^  or  by  remifTnefs  nevv-conceiv'd. 
And  fo  in  progrefs  to  be  hatch'd  and  bornj 
Are  now  to  have  no  lucceffive  degrees. 
But,  where  they  live,  to  end.^ 

J  SAB.  -^       Yet  fhow  fome  pity. 

Ang.  I  fhow  it  moil  of  all,  when  I  {how  juftice ; 
For  then  I  pity  thofe  I  do  not  know,^ 

paft  or  future  events  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of 
looking  into  it.    See  Aubrey's  Mifcellajiies,  p.  l65,  edit.  1721. 

Heed. 
'  {Either  noiv,']  Thus  tlie  old  copy.     Modern  editors  read — 
Or  new —     Steevens. 

*  But,  where  they  live,  to  end.']  The  old  copy  reads — ^But, 
here  they  live,  to  end.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  fubfiituted  ere  for 
here]  but  where  was,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  autlaor's  word. 

So,  in  Coriolmms,  Aft  V.  fc.  v : 

" but  there  to  end, 

"  Wheee  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 

*'  The  benefit  of  our  levies,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  And  WHERE  I  did  begin,  there  Jhall  I  end." 
The  prophecy  is  not,  that  future  evils  fljould  end,  ere,  or  be- 
fore they  are  born  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  Ihould  be  no 
more  evil  in  the  world  (as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  by  his  alteration  feems 
to  have  underftood  it) ;  but,  that  they  Ihould  end  where  they 
began,  i.e.  witli  the  criminal;  who,  being  puniflied  for  his  iirft 
otlence,  could  not  proceed  by  fuccejfive  degrees  in  wickednefs, 
nor  excite  others,  by  his  impunity,  to  vice.  So,  in  tlie  next 
fpcech : 

"  And  do  him  right,  that,  anfwering  07ie  foul  wrong, 

"  Lives  not  to  aft  another." 
It  is  more  likely  that  a  letter  fhould  have  been  omitted  at  Uic 
profs,  than  that  one  Ihould  have  been  added. 

The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
folio,  l6'23,  p.  173,  col.  2: — ^"  ha,  ha,  herem  Genoa," — inftead 
of — "  ivhere?  in  Genoa?"     Malone. 

Dr.  Johnfon  applauds  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation. 
I  prefer  tliat  of  Mr.  Malone.     Steevens. 

•  Jhotv  fome  pity. 

Ang.  IJIiow  it  mnji  of  all,  when  IJhowjuJtice; 

For  then  I  pity  thofe  I  do  not  know,}     This  was  one  of 
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Which  a  difmifs'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  anfwering  one  foul  wrong. 
Lives  not  to  a6t  another.     Be  fatisiied ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow ;  be  content. 

IsAB,   So  you  mufi:  be  the  firft,  that  gives  this 
fentence ; 
And  he,  that  fufFers  :  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  ftrength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  ufe  it  like  a  giant.' 

Lucio.  That's  well  faid. 

IsAB.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himfelf  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  every  pelting,-  petty  officer, 
Would  ufe  his  heaven  for  thunder ;  nothing  but 

thunder. 

Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  fharp  and  fulphurous  bolt, 

Split'ft  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak,3 

Than  the  foft  myrtle ; — O,  but  man,  proud  man !  4 

Hale's  memorials.     When  I  find  my^felf  fwayed,  io  mercy,  let 
me  remember,  that  there  is  a  mercy  Liheunfe  due  to  the  country. 

Johnson. 
^  To  ufe  it  like  a  giant.]    Ifabella  alludes  to  the  favage  con- 
du6t  of  giants  in  ancient  romances.     Steevens. 

"  -pelting,']    i.  e.  paltry. 

This  word  I  meet  with  in  Mother  Bomlie,  \5QA : 

".     ■  ■  will  not  ihrink  the  city  for  a  pelting  jade." 

Steevens., 

5  gnarled  oak,']    Gnarre  is  the  old  Englilh  word  for  a 

^720/  in  wood. 

Soj  in  Antonio's  Revenge,  l602  : 

"  Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  trunk 
'' Be  riv'd  in  funder." 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  1979  •' 
"  With  knotty  hiarry  barrein  trees  old."     Steevens. 

■♦  Than  the  foft  myrtle; — 0,  lut  man,  proud  man!]    The 
defe6tive  metre  of  this  line  ihews  that  fome  word  was  acciden- 
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Dreft  in  a  little  brief  authority  ; 

Mod  ignorant  of  what  he's  mofl  aflur'd. 

His  glafiy  eflence, — like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  fuch  fantaflick  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep  ;  5  who,  with  our  fpleens, 

Would  all  themfelves  laugh  mortal.^ 

Lucio.  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench :  he  will  relent , 
He's  coming,  I  perceive't. 

Prof.  Pray  heaven,  fhe  win  him  ! 

IsAB.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourfelf :' 

tally  omitted  at  the  prefs ;  probably  fome  additional  epithet  to 
man  ;  perhaps  weak, — "  but  man,  weak,  proud  man — •."  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  tlie  deleft,  reads — O,  but 
man,  &c.  which,  like  almoft  all  the  other  emendations  of  that 
copy,  is  the  worfl  and  the  mofl  improbable  that  could  liave  been 
chofen.     Malone. 

I  am  content-with  the  emendation  of  the  fecond  folio,  which 
I  conceive  to  have  been  made  on  the  authority  of  fome  manu- 
fcript,  or  corre6ted  copy.     Steevens. 

5  As  make  the  angels  weep  ;]  The  notion  of  angels  weeping 
for  the  fins  of  men  is  rabbinical. — 01  peccatiun  fientes  angelos 
inducunt  Helrceorum  ?nagijiri. — Grotius  ad  S.  Lucam. 

Theobald. 

*  -who,  ivith  our  fpleens. 

Would  all  themfelves  laugh  mortal,']  Mr.  Theobald  fiiys 
the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  if  they  were  endotved  with  our 
fpleens  and  perifialle  organs,  they  would  laugh  tlienfelves  out 
of  immortalitij ;  or,  as  we  fay  in  common  life,  laugh  them- 
felves dead ;  which  amounts  to  this,  that  if  they  were  mortal, 
they  would  not  be  in:imortal.  Shakfpeare  meant  no  fuch  non- 
fenfe.  'Ry  fpleens,  he  meant  that  peculiar  turn  of  the  human 
mind,  that  always  inclines  it  to  a  fpiteful,  unfeafonable  mirth. 
Had  the  angels  that,  fays  Shakfpeare,  they  would  laugh  them- 
felves out  of  their  immortality,  by  Indulging  a  pallign  which 
dpes  not  deferve  that  prerogative.  The  ancients  thought,  that 
immoderate  laughter  was  caufed  by  the  bignefs  of  the  fplecn, 

\¥arbukton. 

'  IFe  canjiot  7veigh  our  hrnther  with  ourfelf:]  //i>  mortals, 
proud  and  foolilh,  cannot  prevail  on  our  paliions  to  weigh  or 
compare  our  broihcr^  a  being  of  like  nature  and  like  frailty. 
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Great  men  may  jeft  with  faints :  'tis  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  lefs,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  Thou'rt  in  the  right,  girl ;  more  o'  that. 

IsAB.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  cholerick  word. 
Which  in  the  foldier  is  flat  blafphemy. 

Lucio.  Art  advis'd  o'  that  ?  more  on't. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  thefe  fayings  upon  me  ? 

IsAB.  Becaufe  authority,  though  it  err  like  others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itfelf, 
That  ikins  the  vice  o'  the  top  :  ^  Go  to  your  bofom ; 
Knock  there ;  and  alk  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confefs 
A  natural  guiltinefs,  fuch  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  found  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Againfi:  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  She  fpeaks,  and  'tis 

Such  fenfe,  that  my  fenfe  breeds  with  it.^^ Fare 

you  w^ell. 

with  ourfelf.  We  have  different  names  and  different  judge« 
ments  for  the  fame  faults  committed  by  perfons  of  different 
condition.     Johnson, 

The  reading  of  the  old  copy,  ourfelf,  which  Dr.  Warburton 
changed  to  y ourfelf,  is  fupported  by  a  paffage  in  the  fifth  Aft ; 

" If  he  had  fo  offended, 

"  He  would  have  weigh' d  thy  brother  by  himfelf, 
"  And  not  have  cut  him  off."     Malone. 
^  That  fklns  the  vice  o"  the  top  :]    Shakfpeare  is  fond  of  this 
indelicate  metaphor.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  It  will  but  fkin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place." 

Steevens. 

9  that  my  fenfe  breeds  ivith  it.']    Tims  all  the  folios. 

Some  later  editor  has  changed  breeds  to  bleeds,  and  Dr.  War- 
burton  blames  poor  Theobald  for  recalling  the  old  word,  which 
yet  is  certainly  right.  My  fenfe  breeds  ivith  her  fenfe,  that  is, 
new  thoughts  are  Itirring  in  my  mind,  new  conceptions  are 
hatched  in  my  imagination.    So  we  fay,  to  brood  over  thought. 

Johnson. 
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IsAB.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 
Ang.  I  will  bethink  me: — Come  again  to-mor- 
row. 

IsAB.  Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you  i  Good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Ang.  How  1  bribe  me  ? 

IsAB.  Ay,  with  fuch  gifts,  that  heaven  fhall  Ihare 
with  you. 

Lucio.  You  had  marr'd  all  elfe. 

IsAB.  Not  with  fond  ihekels '  of  the  te{led  gold,* 


Sir  William  D'Avenant's  alteration  favours  the  fenfe  of  the 
old  reading — breeds,  \vhich  Mr.  Pope  had  changed  to  Heeds. 

She  ppeaks  fuch  J'enfe 

As  with  my  reafon  breeds  fuch  images 

As  jhe  has  excellently  form' d.-^     Steevens. 

I  rather  think  the  meaning  is — Siie  delivers  her  fentimenta 
with  fuch  propriety,  force^  and  elegance^  tlaat  ray  fenfaal  dejires 
are  inflamed  by  what  Ihe  fays.  Senfe  has  been  already  ufed  in 
this  play  with  the  fame  figniticatlon  : 

" one  who  never  feels 

"  The  wanton  flings  and  motions  of  the  fcrife." 
The  word  breeds  is  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  The  Tempejl: 

" Fair  encounter 

"  Of  two  moft  rare  afFeftlons  !  Heavens  rain  grace 

*■'  On  that  which  breeds  between  them  !"     Malone. 

The  fentence  fignifies,  Ifabella  does  not  utter  barren  words, 
but  fpeaks  fuch  fenfe  as  breeds  or  produces  a  confequence  in 
Angelo's  mind.  Truths  which  generate  no  conclufion  are  often 
termed  barren  fads.     Holt  White. 

I  underftand  tlie  paflage  thus : — Her  arguments  are  enforced 
with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  as  to  increafe  that  ftock  of  fenfe  which 
I  already  poflefs.     Douce. 

^  '——iondijliekels — ]  Fond  means  very  frequently  in  our 
author,  foolijh.  It  fignifies  in  tliis  place  valued  or  prized  by 
folly.     Steevens. 

"^ tefted  gold,"]  i.  e.  attefted,  or  marked  with  the  fiandard 

damp.     Warburton, 

Vol.  VI.  S 
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Or  ftones,  whole  rates  are  either  richj  or  poor, 
As  fancy  values  them  :  but  with  true  prayers. 
That  Ihall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there. 
Ere  fun-rife ;  prayers  from  preferved  fouls,^ 
From  falling  maids,  whofe  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

jiNG.  Well :  come  to  me 

To-morrow. 

Lucio.  Go  to ;  it  is  well ;  away. 

\_Jjlde  to  Isabel. 

IsAS.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  fafe  ! 

Ang.  Amen :  for  I 

Am  that  way  going  to  temptation,,  [Afide. 

Where  prayers  crofs.'* 

Ratlier  cupelled,  brought  to  the  teft,  refined,     Johnson. 

All  gold  that  is  tejied  is  not  marked  with  the  ftandard  ftamp. 
The  verb  has  a  different  fenfe,  and  means  tried  by  the  cuppel, 
which  is  called  by  the  refiners  a  tejt.  Vide  Harris's  Lex.  Tech. 
Voce  CuppELL.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

^  preferved /om/^,]    i,  e,  preferved  from  the  corruption 

of  the  world.     The  metaphor  is  taken  from  fruits  preferved  in 
fugar.     Warburton. 

Soj  in  The  Amorous  IVar,  1648: 

"  You  do  not  reckon  us  'mongft  marmalade, 
"  Quinces  and  apricots  ?  or  take  us  for 
"  hzdjits  preferved?"     Steevens. 

*  ■ 1  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 

Where  prayers  crofs.]  Which  way  Angclo  is  going  to 
temptation,  we  begin  to  perceive  3  but  how  prayers  crofs  tliafc 
way,  or  crofs  each  other,  at  that  way,  move  than  any  other,  I 
do  not  underftand. 

Ifabella  prays  that  his  honour  may  be  fafe,  meaning  only  to 
give  him  his  title  :  his  imagination  is  caught  by  the  word 
honour :  he  feels  that  his  honour  is  in  danger,  and  therefore^  I 
believe,  anfwers  thvis  : 

/  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Which  your  prayers  crofs. 
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IsAB.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordfhip  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  nooti. 

IsAB.  Save  your  honour  ! 

[Exeunt  LuciOj  Isabella,  «?ic/ Provoft. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! — 

What's  this  ?  vv^hat's  this  ?  Is  this  her  faulty  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  v^ho  fins  mofl  ?  Ha  1 5 
Not  (he ;  nor  doth  fhe  tempt  i  but  it  is  I> 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  fun/ 


That  is,  I  am  tempted  to  loTe  that  honour  of  which  thou  im« 
ploreft  the  prefervation.  The  temptation  under  which  I  labour 
is  that  which  thou  haft  unknowingly  thwarted  with  thy  prayer. 
He  ufes  the  fame  mode  of  language  a  few  lines  lower,  Ifabella> 
parting,  fays : 

Save  your  honour  ! 
Angelo  catches  the  word — Save  it  !  From  what  ? 

From  thee!  even  from  thy  virtue! —     JoHnson. 

The  beft  method  of  illuftrating  this  paflage  will  be  to  quote  ^ 
fimilar  one  from  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venice,  Aft  III.  fc.  i : 
"  Sal.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  lolfes ! 
"  Sola.  "  Let  me  fay  Amen  betimes,  left  the  devil  crofs 
thy  prayer." 
For  the  fame  reafon  Angelo  feems  to  fay  Amen  to  IfabeHa'a 
prayer  j  but,  to  make  the  expreflion  clear,  we  fhould  read  per- 
haps— Where  prayers  are  crojfed.     Tyrwhitt. 

The  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion"— is  here  confidered  as  crofling  or  intercepting  the  onward 
way  in  M'hich  Angelo  was  going ;  this  appointment  of  his  for 
the  morrow's  meeting,  being  a  premeditated  expofure  of  him- 
ifelf  to  temptation,  which  it  was  the  general  objeft:  of  prayer  to 
Thwart.     Henley, 

*  Ha  /]    This  tragedy — Ha !  (which  clogs  the  metre)  wag 
certainly  thrown  in  by  the  player  editors.     Steevens. 

^ it  is  I, 

That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  fun,  &c.]    I  am  not  cor- 
rupted by  her,  but  my  own  heart,  which  excites  foul  delirqi 

S2 
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Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  feafon.     Can  it  be, . 
That  modefly  may  more  betray  our  fenfe 
Than  woman's  lightneis  ?  ^    Having  wafte  ground 

enough. 
Shall  we  defire  to  raze  the  fan^luary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  ^     O,  fy,  fy,  fy  ! 


under  the  fame  benign  influences  that  exalt  her  purity,  as  the 
carrion  grows  putrid  by  thofe  beams  which  increafe  the  ffa- 
grance  of  the  violet.     Johnson, 

'  Can  it  he, 
That  modefty  may  more  leiray  our  fenfe 
Than  wovians  lightnefs  ?]     So,  in  Promos  and  Cajfandra, 
1578 : 

''  I  do  proteft  her  modefl  wordes  hath  wrought  in  me  a 

maze, 
"  Though  fhe  be  faire,  flic  is  not  deackt  with  garifh 

fhewes  for  gaze. 
"  Hir  bewtie  lures,  her  lookes  cut  off  fond  fuits  with 

chaft  difdain, 
"  O  God,  I  feele  a  fodainc  change,  that  doth  my  free- 
dome  chayne. 
"  What  didft  thou  fay  ?  fie,  ProTWOj?  fie,"  &c.  Steevens. 

Sejife  has  in  this  paffage  the  fame  lignification  as  in  that  above 
"  — that  myjenfe  breeds  with  it."     Max.one. 

'  And  pitch  our  evils  there?']    So,  in  King  Hetiry  Fill: 
"  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men." 
Neither  of  tliefe  paffages  appears  to  contain  a  very  elegant  allu- 
iion. 

Evils,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  undoubtedly  ftand  for  foricee. 
Dr.  Farmer  affures  me  he  has  feen  the  word  evil  ufed  in  this 
fenfe  by  our  ancient  writers ;  and  it  appears  from  Harrington's  ^|r 
Metamorphnjis  of  yljax,  &c.  that  privies  were  originally  fo  ill- 
contrived,  even  in  royal  palaces,  as  to  deferve  the  title  of  evils 
or  nuifances.     Steevens. 

One  of  Sir  John  Berkenhead's  queries  confirms  the  foregoing 
obfervation : 

"  Whether,  ever  fince  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  been 
locked  up,  the  fpeaker's  chair  has  not  been  a  clqfe-Jlool?"' 
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What  doft  thou  ?  or  what  art  thou,  An^elo  ? 
Doft  thou  defire  her  foully,  for  thofe  things 
That  make  her  good  ?  O,  let  her  brother  live : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  fteal  themfelves.     What  ?  do  I  love 

her. 
That  I  defn-e  to  hear  her  fpeak  again. 
And  feaft  upon  her  eyes  ?  What  is't  I  dream  on  ? 
O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  faint, 
With  faints  doll  bait  thy  hook  !  Moft  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  fin  in  loving  virtue  :  never  could  the  flrumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature. 
Once  ilir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite  ; — Ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  fmil'd,  and  wonder'd  how,' 

lExit, 

"  Whether  it  is  not  feafonable  to  flop  the  nofe  of  my  evil?" 
Two  Centuries  of  Pauj-'s  Chusch-Yaed,  8vo.  no  date, 

Maj-odte. 

No  language  could  more  forcibly  exprefs  the  aggravated  profli- 
gacy of  Angelo's  paflion,  which  the  purity  of  Ifabelia  but 
ferved  the  more  to  inflame.^ — ^The  defecradon  of  edifices  devoted 
to  rt-iigion,  by  converting  them  to  the  moft  abjeft  purpofes  of 
nature,  was  an  eaftern  method  of  exprelling  contempt.  See 
2  Kings,  X.  27.     Henley. 

A  Brahman  is  forbid  to  drop  his  faeces  even  on  *'  the  ruins  of 
a  temple."  See  Sir  W.  Jones's  tranflation  of  Injlitutes  of  the 
Hindu  Laiu,  or  the  Ordtnar.ces  of  Menu,  London  edit.  p.  95. 

Steevens. 

^  1  f/nil'd,  and  wonder  d  hew.']     As  a  day  muft  now 

Intervene  between  this  conference  of  Ifabelia  with  AngelOj  and 
the  next,  the  A6t  might  more  properly  end  here  3  and  here,  in 
my  opinion^  it  was  ended  by  the  poet.     JoKSSoU. 


S>^ 
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SCENE  III. 

j^  Room  in  a  Prifon. 
Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar,  ajid  Provoft? 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provofl  1  {o,  I  think  you  are. 

Prov.  I  am  the  provoft :  What's  yoiir  will,  good 
friar  ? 

Duke,    Bound  by  my  charity,  and  jny  blefs'd 
order, 
J  come  to  vilit  the  affli(9;ed  fpirits 
Here  in  the  prifon : '  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  fee  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minifter 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov,  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  i»}'ere 
needful. 

J^nter  Juliet. 

Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blifter  d  her  report :  *  She  is  with  child ; 

'  I  come  to  vtjit  the  affliSied  fpirits 
Here  in  the  prifou  :]     This  is  a  fcriptural  expreflion,  very 
fuitable  to  the  grave  charader  which  the  Duke  affumes,     "  By 
which  alfo  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  fpirits  in  prifon" 
1  Pet.  iii.  19,     Whallev. 

'  IVho  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blifter'd  her  report ;]     The  old  copy  rGdiAs— flaws. 

Steevens. 
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And  he  that  got  it,  fentenc'd :  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  fuch  offence. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke,  When  mufl  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  you ;  Hay  a  while,  [To  Juliet. 
And  you  Ihall  be  condu(5led. 

Who  doth  not  fee  tliat  tlie  integrity  of  tlie  metaphor  requires 
we  fhould  read  : 

-^ — -flames  of  her  oivn  youth  ?    Warburton. 

Who  does  not  fee  that,  upon  fuch  principles,  there  is  no  en  4 
of  correction  ?     Johnson. 

Dr,  Johnfon  did  not  know,  nor  perhaps  Dr.  Warburton 
either,  that  Sir  William  D'Avenant  t(tadi^^flames  inftead  of  flaws, 
in  his  Law  agahiji  Lovers,  a  play  almoll  literally  taken  from 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  and  Much  Ado  ahout  Nothing.   Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  has  flaming  youth  in  Havilct ;  and  Greene^  in 
his  Ah-ver  too  late,  I616,  lays — "  he  mealured  the  flames  of 
youth  by  his  own  dead  cinders."  Bl{lierd  her  report,  is  disfl' 
gurd  her  fame.  Blifler  feems  to  have  reference  to  the  flames 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  line.  A  limilar  ufe  of  this  word 
occurs  in  Hamlet : 

" takes  the  rofe 

"  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 

"  And  fets  a  blifler  there,"     Steevens. 

In  fupport  of  this  emendation,  it  ihould  be  remembered,  that 
flawes  (for  lb  it  was  anciently  fpelled)  ?Lndi  flames  differ  only  by 
a  letter  that  is  very  frequently  miftaken  at  the  prefs.  The  fame 
miftake  is  found  in  Macbeth,  A&.  II.  fc.  i,  edit.  1023  : 

" my  fteps,  v/hich  may  they  walk," — 

inftead  of — which  way.  Again,  in  this  play  of  Meafure  for 
Meafure,  ,A6l  V.  fc.  i.  edit.  1()23  : — *'  give  we  your  hand )" 
inftead  of  me. — In  a  former  fcene  of  the  play  before  us  we 
meet  with  "  bumingyowih."'  Again,  in  Alls  tvell  that  ends  well: 

" Yet,  in  his  idle^/t're, 

"  To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  feem  too  dear." 
To  fall  IN  (not  into)  was  the  language  of  the  time.     So,  iri 
Cymbeline  : 

" almoft  fpent  with  hunger, 

"  I  am  fallen  in  offence."     Malone. 

S4 
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Duke.   Repent   you,   fair  one,  of  the  fin  you 

carry  ? 
Juliet.  I  do ;  and  bear  the  fhame  mofl  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you  fhall  arraign  your 
confcience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  found, 
Or  hollowly  put  on, 

Juliet.  I'll  gladly  learn. 

jDuKE.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd 
him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  feems,  your  moft  ofFenceful  a(5l 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 

Juliet.  Mutually, 

Duke.  Then  was  your  lin  of  heavier  kind  than 

his, 
Juliet.  I  do  confefs  it,  and  repent  it,  father, 

Duke.  'Tis  meet  fo,  daughter :  But  left  you  do 
repent,^ 
As  that  the  fin  hath  brought  you  to  this  fhame,-^ 

3  But  left  you   do  repent,"]     Thus  the  old  copy.     The 

modern  editors,  led  by  Mr.  Pope,  read  : 

"  • But  repent  you  not" 

But  left  you  do  repent  is  only  a  kind  of  negative  imperative-^— 
Ne  te  poeyiiteat, — and  means,  repent  not  on  tliis  account. 

Steevens. 
I  thinlc  that  a  line  at  leaft  is  wanting  after  the  firft  of  the 
Duke's  fpeech.  It  would  be  prefumptuous  to  attempt  to  replace 
the  words ;  but  tlie  fenfe,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  eafily  recoverable 
out  of  Juliet's  anfwer.  I  fuppofe  his  advice,  in  fubftance,  to 
have  been  nearly  this :  "  Take  care,  leji  you  repent  [not  fo 
much  of  your  fault,  as  it  is  an  evil,]  as  that  the  Jin  hath  Iroiight 
you  to  this  Jhame.''  Accordingly,  Juliet's  anfwer  is  explicit  to 
this  point : 

/  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil. 

And  take  the  jJiame  with  joy,     Tyrwhitt. 
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Which   forrow   is   always    toward   ourfelves,    not 

heaven ; 
Showing,  we'd  not  fpare  heaven,^  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  ftand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  fhame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  reft. 5 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  muft  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  inftruclion  to  him. — 
Grace  go  with  you  !  Benedicite!^  \_ExiL 

Juliet.  Muft  die  to-morrow  !  O,  injurious  love/ 

*  Showing,  tved  not  fpare  heaven,"]  The  modern  editors 
had  changed  this  word  into fcek.     Steevens. 

Showing,  we'd  not  fpare  heaven,']  i.  e.  fpare  to  offend  heaven. 

Malone, 

*  There  rejl.]     Keep  yourfelf  in  tliis  temper.     JoH^fsoN. 

*  Grace  go  with  you  !  Benedicite  !]  The  former  part  of  this 
line  evidently  belongs  to  Juliet.     Benedicite  is  the  Duke's  reply, 

RiTSON. 

This  regulation  is  undoubtedly  proper :  but  I  fuppofe  Shak- 
fpeare  to  have  written — 

Juliet.  May  grace  go  with  you  / 

Duke.  Benedicite !     Steevens. 

'  O,  injurious  love,]     Her  execution  was  refpited  on 

account  of  her  pregnancy,  the  etfefts  of  her  love ;  therefore  flie 
calls  it  injurious ;  not  that  it  brought  her  to  fhame,  but  that  it 
hindered  her  freeing  herfelf  from  it.  Is  not  this  all  very  na- 
tural ?  yet  the  Oxford  editor  changes  it  to  injurious  law. 

Johnson. 

I  know  not  what  circumftance  in  this  play  can  authorife  a 
fuppofition  tliat  Juliet  was  refpited  on  account  of  her  pregnancy ; 
as  her  life  was  in  no  danger  from  the  law,  the  feverity  of  which 
was  exerted  only  on  the  feducer.  I  fuppofe  flie  means  that  a 
parent's  love  for  the  child  Ihe  bears  is  injurious,  becaufe  it 
makes  her  careful  of  her  life  in  her  prefent  fhameful  condition. 

Mr.  Toilet  explains  the  pafTage  thus :  "  O,  love,  that  is  inju- 
rious in  expediting  Claudio's  death,  and  that  refpites  me  a  life„ 
•which  is  a  burthen  to  me  worfe  than  deatli !"     Steevens, 
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That  refpites  me  a  life,  whofe  very  comfort 
Is  ftill  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prof.  'Tis  pity  of  him.    [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

u4  Room  in  Angelo's  Houfe, 

Enter  Angelo.^ 

j4yG.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  feveral  fubjeds :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words } 
Whilft  my  invention,^  hearing  not  my  tongue, 


Both  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  palfage,  and  Steevens's 
refutation  of  it,  prove  the  neceflity  of  Hanmers  amendment, 
which  removes  tvtry  difficulty,  and  can  fcarcely  be  confidered 
as  an  alteration,  the  trace  of  the  letters  in  the  words  law  and 
love  being  fo  nearly  alike. — ^The  law  afFefted  tlie  life  of  the  man 
only,  not  that  of  the  woman  ;  and  this  is  the  injury  that  Juliet 
complains  of,  as  fhe  wifhed  to  die  with  him.     M,  Mason. 

*  Enter  Angelo.]  Promos,  in  the  play  already  quoted,  has 
likewife  a  foliloquy  previous  to  the  fecond  appearance  of  Caf- 
fandra.     It  begins  thus  : 

"  Do  what  I  can,  no  reafon  cooles  defire  : 
"  The  more  I  ftrive  my  fond  affeftes  to  tame, 
*'  The  hotter  (oh)  I  fcele  a  burning  fire 
"  Within  my  breaft,  vaine  thoughts  to  forge  and  frame," 
&c.     Steevens. 

'  Whtlfl  my  invention,]  Nothing  can  be  either  plainer  or 
cxafter  than  this  expreflion.  [Dr.  Warburton  means — intention, 
a  word  fubftituted  by  himfelf.]  But  the  old  blundering  folio 
having  it — invention,  this  was  enough  for  Mr.  Theobald  to 
prefer  authority  to  fenfe.     Warburton. 

Intention  (if  it  be  the  true  reading)  has,  in  this  inftance,  more 
than  its  common  meaning,  and  figniiies  eagerneis  of  defire. 
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Anchors  on  Ifabel :  *  Heaven  in  ray  mouthy 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart,  the  ftrong  and  fwelling  evil 
Of  my  conception :  The  ftate,  whereon  I  ftudied. 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  fear'd  and  tedious ;  ^  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot,2  change  for  an  idle  plume, 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or  : 

" courfe  o'er  my  exteriors,  with  fuch  grecdinefs  of 

intention." 
By  invention,  however,  I  believe  the  poet  means  imagination. 

SXEBVEKS. 

So,  in  our  author's  103  d  Sonnet : 

" a  face, 

"  That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  O  for  a  mufe  of  lire,  that  would  afcend 

"  The  brighteft  heaven  of  invention  !"     Malone. 

Steevens  fays  that  intention,  in  this  place,  means  eagernefs  of 
defire ; — but  I  believe  it  means  attention  only,  a  fenfe  in  which 
the  word  is  frequently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  tlie  other  writers 
of  his  time. — Angelo  fays,  he  thiiiks  and  prays  to  feveral  fub- 
je6ts ;  that  Heaven  has  his  prayers,  but  his  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  Ifabel. — So,  in  Hamlet,  the  King  fays  : 

"  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  : 
"  Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  Heaven  go." 

M,  Masov. 
^  Anchors  on  Ifabel  .•]    We  have  the  fame  lingular  exprefTion 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  There  would  he  anchor  his  afpeft,  and  die 
"  With  looking  on  his  life."     Malone. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  again  in  Cymleline  : 

"  Pofthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen."     Steevens, 

*  Grown  fear'd  arid  tedious ;]  We  fhould  read  feared,  i.  e. 
old.     So,  Shakfpeare  ufes  in  the  fear,  to  fignify  old  age. 

Warburton. 

I  think  feard  may  ftand.  What  we  go  to  with  reludance 
may  be  faid  to  be  fear'd.     Johnson. 

^  '■  ivith  boot,]  Boot  is  profit,  advantage,  gain.  So,  in 
M.  Kyffin's  tranflation  of  The  Andria  of  Terence,  1588  :  "  You 
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Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place  !  O  form  M 

obtained  this  at  my  hands,  and  I  went  about  it  while  there  was 
any  hoot." 

Again,  in  TJie  Pinner  of  Jl'akefield,   1599: 

"  Then  lift  to  me  :   Saint  Andrew  be  my  loot, 

"  But  I'll  raze  thy  caftle  to  the  very  ground." 

Steevens. 

*  change,  for  an  idle  plume, 

JVhich  the  air  leats  for  vain.  O  place!  Oform!  &c.] 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  inftance  in  Shakfpeare,  or  any  other 
author,  of  ''for  vain"  being  ufed  for  "  in  vain."  Belides ;  has 
the  air  or  wind  lefs  effe6t  on  a  feather  than  on  twenty  other 
things  ?  or  rather,  is  not  the  reverfe  of  this  the  truth  ?  An 
idle  plume  affuredly  is  not  that  "  ever-fixed  mark,"  of  which 
our  author  fpeaks  elfewhere,  "  that  looks  on  tempefts,  and  is 
never  fhaken."  The  old  copy  has  vaine,  in  which  way  a  vane 
or  weather-cock  was  formerly  fpelt.  [See  Minihieu's  Dict. 
1617,  in  verb.  So  alfo,  in  Love's  Lalour's  Loft,  Aft  IV.  fc.i. 
edit.  1623  :  "What  vaine'?  what  weathercock?"]  I  would 
therefore  read — vane.  I  would  exchange  my  gravity,  fays 
Angelo,  for  an  idle  feather,  which  being  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  ferves,  to  the  fpeftator,  for  a  vane  or  Vv'eathercock.  So, 
jn  The  Winttrs  Tale  : 

"  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows." 
And  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  meet  with  a  kindred  thought: 

"  —  I  fhould  be  ftill 

"  Plucking  the  graf,  to  know  where  fits  the  tvind." 
The  omiflion  of  the  article  is  certainly  awkward,  but  not  with* 
out  example.     Thus,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Hot  queftrills  after  him  met  him  at  gate." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  Go,  fee  him  out  at  gates." 
Again,  in  Titus  Andronicus : 

"  Afcend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon" 
Again,  in  The  IVinter's  Tale  : 

"  Tray  heartily,  he  be  at  palace  /" 
Again,  in  Cymleline : 

"  Nor  tent,  to  loltom,  that." 
Theauthor,  however,  might  have  written  ; 

• •  an  idle  plume. 

Which  the  air  beats  for  vane  0'  iht  place.-— 0  form y 

How  often  dqfi  thou— &c. 
The  pronoun  thoit,  referring  to  only  one  antecedent,  appears  to 
me  ftrongly  to  fiipport  fuch  a  regulation.    Malone. 
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How  often  cloft  thou  with  thy  cafe, 5  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wifer  fouls 
To  thy  ftilfe  feeming  ?  ^  Blood,  thou  ftill  art  blood  : " 


I  adhere  to  the  old  readhig.  As  fair  is  known  to  have  been 
repeatedly  ufed  by  Shaklpeare,  Marfton,  kc.  for  fair fic/s,  vain 
might  have  been  employed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  inftead  of 
vanity.   Pure  is  alio  lubllituted  for  purity  in  England's  Helicon. 

In  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fivfl  Iliad,  "  the  clear'  is  ufed 
for  the  clearnefs  of  the  evening  : 

"  When twilight  hid  the  clear, 

"  All  foundly  on  their  cables  flept — ." 

Se?  likewife  notes  on  A  Midftwi7ner- Night's  Dream,  Adl  I. 
fc.  i.  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A6t  II.  fc.  i.  Again,  in  Love'.i 
Labour  s  LoJi,foul  is  given,  as  a  fubftantive,  to  exprekfoulnef:. 

The  air  is  reprefented  by  Angelo  as  chaftifing  the  plume  for 
being  vain.  A  feather  is  exhibited  by  many  writers  as  the 
emblem  of  vanity.  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  in  King  Henry  Fill. 
mentions  fool  and  feather,  as  congenial  objefts. 

That  the  air  beats  the  plume  for  its  vainnefs.  Is  a  fuppolition 
fanciful  enough ;  and  yet  it  may  be  paralleled  by  an  image  in 
King  Edicard  III.  ISQQ,  where  flags  are  made  the  alfailants, 
and  "  cuff  the  air,  and  beat  tlie  wind,"  that  ftruggles  to  kifs 
them. 

The  pronoun  thou,  referring  to  the  double  antecedents  place 
and  form,  ought  to  be  no  objeftion  j  for,  a  little  further  on,  the 
Duke  fays : 

"  O  place  and  greatncfs !  millions  of  falfe  eyes 
"  Are  ftuck  upon  thee." 

We  have  all  heard  of  Town-lulls,  Toivn-halls,  Town-clocks, 
and  Town-tops ;  but  the  vane  o'  the  place  (meaning  a  thing  of 
general  property,  and  proverbially  diftind  from  private  owner- 
fhip)  is,  to  me  at  leaft,  an  idea  which  no  example  has  hitherto 
countenanced.  I  may  add,  that  the  plume  could  be  no  longer 
idle,  if  it  ferved  as  an  index  to  the  wind ;  and  with  whatever 
propriety  the  vane  in  fome  petty  market-town  might  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  can  we  conceive  there  was  only  a  fmgle  weathercock 
in  fo  large  a  city  as  Vienna,  where  tlie  fccne  of  this  comedy  is 
laid  ?     Steevens. 

^  '■  cafe,']    Foroutfidej  garb;  external  fhew.    Johnson-. 

*  JVrcnch  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wifer  fouls 
To  thy  falfe  feeming?']     Here  Shakfpeare  judicioufly  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  different  operations  of  high  place  upon  different 
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Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  creft.* 


minds.  Fools  are  frighted,  and  wife  men  are  allured,  Thofc 
who  cannot  judge  but  by  the  eye^  are  eafily  awed  by  fplendour  j 
thofe  who  conlider  men  as  well  as  conditions,  are  ealily  per- 
fuaded  to  love  the  appearance  of  virtue  dignitied  with  power. 

Johnson. 
7  I  .  Blood,  thou  ftill  art  Hood  .•]  The  old  copy  reads— 
Blood,  thou  art  Hood.  Mr.  Pope,  to  fupply  the  fyllable  wanting 
to  complete  the  metre,  reads — Blood,  thou  art  hut  blood!  But 
the  word  now  introduced  appears  to  me  to  agree  better  with  tlic 
context,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  the  author's.— 
Blood  is  ufed  here,  as  in  other  places,  for  temperament  of  body. 

Malon'e, 
*  Lei's  write  good  angel  on  the  devils  horn, 
'Tis  net  the  deviVs  creji.]    i.  e.  Let  the  moft  wicked  thing 
have  but  a  virtuous  pretence,  and  it  {hall  pafs  for  innocent. 
This  was  his  conclulion  from  his  preceding  words  : 

— —  0  form  ! 

How  often  dnft  thou  with  thy  cafe,  thy  habit, 

Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  w if er  fouls 

To  thy  falfe  feemiug  ? 
But  the  Oxford  editor  makes  him  conclude  juft  counter  to  lus 
own  premifes  ;  by  altering  it  to — 

Is't  not  the  devil's  creft  ? 
So  that,  according  to  this  alteration,  the  reafoning  ftands  thus  ; 
Falfe  feeming,  wrenches  awe  from  fools,  and  deceives  the  wife. 
Therefore,  Let  us  but  write  good  angel  on  the  devils  horn, 
(i.  e.  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  angel,)  and  what  then  ? 
Is't  not  the  devil's  crejt?  (i.e.  he  fliall  be  efteemed  a  devil.) 

Warburtok. 
I  am  ftill  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  Oxford  editor.  An- 
gelo,  reflefting  on  the  difference  between  his  feeming  charafter, 
and  his  real  difpofition,  obferves,  that  he  could  change  his  gra- 
vity for  a  plume.  He  then  digrefles  into  an  apoftrophe,  O  dig- 
niiy,  how  dofi  thou  impnfe  upon  the  world!  then  returning  to 
himfelf.  Blood  (fays  he)  thou  art  but  blood,  however  concealed 
with  appearances  and  decorations.  Title  and  charafter  do  not 
alter  nature,  which  is  ftill  corrupt,  however  dignified : 

Let's  ivritc  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn  ; 

Is't  not  ? — or  rather — 'Tis  yet  the  devil's  cre/f. 
It  mav  however  be  underflood.  according  to  Dr.  Warburton's 
explanation  :  O  place,  how  doll  thou  impofe  upon  the  world  by 
falfe  appearances  !  fo  much,  tliat  if  we  write  good  angel  on  the 
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Enter  Servant. 

How  now,  who's  there  ? 

S£Rr.  One  Ifabel^  a  fifter, 

Defires  accefs  to  you. 

^NG.  Teach  her  the  way.  [^Exk  Serv'. 

O  heavens ! 
Why  does  my  blood  thus  mufler  to  my  heart ;  ^ 

devil's  horn,  'tis  not  talien  any  longer  to  be  the  deviVs  creft. 
In  this  fenfe — 

Blood,  thou  art  tut  blood! 
13  an  interjefted  exclamation,     Johnson. 

A  Hebrew  proverb  feems  to  favour  Dr.  Johnfon's  reading : 

"  ■  'Tis  yet  the  devil's  creft." 

"  A  nettle  ftanding  among  myrtles,  doth  notwithjtanding 
retain  the  name  of  a  nettle."     Steevens. 

This  paflage,  as  it  ftands,  appears  to  me  to  be  right,  and 
Angelo's  reaibning  to  be  this:  "O  place!  O  form  I  though  you 
wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  even  wifer  fouls  to  your  falfe 
fecming,  yet  you  make  no  alteration  in  the  minds  or  coultitu- 
tions  of  tbofe  who  polfefs,  or  alfume  you.  Though  we  fhould 
write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn,  it  will  not  change  his 
nature,  Jb  as  to  give  him  a  right  to  wear  that  creft."  It  is  well 
known  that  tlie  creft  was  formerly  chofen  either  as  emblematical 
of  fome  qualit}'  confpicuous  in  the  perfon  who  bore  it,  or  as 
alluding  to  fome  remarkable  incident  of  his  life  j  and  on  this 
circumllance  depends  the  juftnefs  of  the  prefent  allufion. 

My  explanation  of  thefe  words  is  contirmed  by  a  paflage  in 
Lyly's  Midas,  quoted  by  Steevens,  in  his  remarks  on  Ki7igJohn: 
"  Melancholy !  is  melancholy  a  word  for  a  barber's  mouth  ?  Thou 
Ihouldft  fay,  heavy,  dull,  and  doltilh  :  melancholy  is  the  cred 
of  courtiers."     M.  M.\son. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  tRe  devil  is  ufually  reprefented 
with  horns  and  cloven  fc-et.  The  old  copy  appears  to  me  to 
require  no  alteration.     M alone. 

^  to  7ny  heart ;]    Of  this  fpeech  tliere  is  no  other  trace 

in  Promos  and  Cajjandra,  than  the  following: 

*'  Both  hope-  and  dreade  at  once  my  harte  doth  tuch." 

Stseven-i. 
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Making  both  it  unable  for  itfelf. 

And  difpofleffing  all  the  other  parts 

Of  neceffary  fitnefs  ? 

So  play  the  foolifh  throngs  with  one  that  ftvoonS  $ 

Come  all  to  help  him,  and  fo  flop  the  air 

By  which  he  ihould  revive :  and  even  fo 

The  general,  fubje6l  to  a  well-wifh'd  king,* 

^  The  general,  fubje6t  to  a  well-w'rjlid  hhig,']    The  later  edi- 
tions have — "  fubjeft^  j"  but  the  old  copies  read  : 

The  general  fubjeft  to  a  well-u'ijh'd  king. — 
The  general  fill je6i  feems  a  harfii  expreffion,  bvit  general 
fuljt'Sls  has  no'  fenfe  at  all,  and  general  was,  in  our  author's 
time,  a  word  for  people ;  fo  that  the  general  is  the  people,  or 
vudtitude,fubje6i  to  a  king.  So,  in  Hamlet:  "  The  play  pleafed 
not  tlie  million  :  'twas  caviare  to  the  general."     Johnson. 

Mr.  Malone  obferves,  that  the  ufe  of  this  phrafe,  "  the  ge- 
neral,"  for  the  people,  continued  fo  late  as  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Clarendon;  "  as  rather  to  be  confented  to,  than  that  the  gerieral 
fliould  fuffer,"    Hljt.  B.V.  p.  530,  8vo,     I  therefore  adhere  to 
the  old  reading,  with  only  a  flight  change  in  the  punctuation  : 
The  general,  fiil>je6i  to  a  well-wl/Ji'd  king. 
Quit,  &:c. 
i.  e.  the  generality  who  are  fuljeSis,  Sec.  ^ 

Twice  in  Hamlet  our  author  nfes  fuhjcci  ior  fuljeBs : 

"  So  nightly  toils  the  fuhjefi oi  the  land,"    A6t  I.  fc. !. 
Again,  Aft  I.  fc.  ii  : 

"  The  lifts  and  full  proportions,  all  are  made 

"  Out  of  his  fuljeSir 

The  gcneralfuljeSi  however  may  mean  Xhtfuljecls  in  general. 
So,  in  As  you  like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  vii : 

"  Wouldft  thou  difgorge  into  the  general  world." 

Steevens. 
So  the  Duke  had  before  (Aft  I.  fc,  ii.)  expreffed  his  diflike  of 
popular  applaufe : 

"  I'll  privily  away.     I  love  the  people, 
"  But  do  not  like  to  ftage  me  to  their  eyes. 
"  Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relifli  well 
"  Their  loud  applaufe  and  aves  vehement : 
"  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion, 
"  That  does  afteft  it." 
I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  Shakfpeare,  in  thefe  two  palfagcs, 
intended  to  flatter  the  unkingly  weaknefs  of  James  the  Firft;, 
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Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obfequious  fondnefs 
Croud  to  his  prefence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Mull  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

IsAB.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleafure, 

Ang.    That  you  might  know  it,  would  much 
better  pleafe  me, 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.     Your  brother  cannot 
live. 

IsAB.  Even  fo  ? — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

\Jietiring, 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  Yet  he  mud  die. 

IsAB.  Under  your  fentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

which  made  him  fo  impatient  of  the  crouds  that  flocked  to  fee 
him,  efpecially  upon  his  firft  coming,  that,  as  fome  of  our  hif- 
torians  fay,  he  reftrained  them  by  a  proclamation.  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,*  has  a  remarkable 
paflage  with  regard  to  this  humour  of  James.  After  taking  no- 
tice, that  the  King  going  to  parliament,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1 620-1,  "  fpake  lovingly  to  the  people,  and  faid,  God  blefs  ye, 
God  blefs  ye ;"  he  adds  thefe  words,  "  contrary  to  his  former 
hafty  and  paflionate  cuftom,  which  often,  in  his  fudden  diftem- 
per,  would  bid  a  pox  or  a  plague  on  fuch  as  flocked  to  fee  him." 

Tyrwhitt, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  appofite  remark  might  find  fupport,  if  it 
needed  any,  from  the  following  pafTage  in  A  true  Narration  of 
the  Entertairiment  of  his  PtoyaU  Majejiie,  from  the  Time  of  his 
Departure  from  Edinbrogh,  till  his  receiving  in  London,  &c, 
&c.  l603  :  "  — he  was  faine  to  publifli  an  inhibition  againft 
the  inordinate  and  dayly  accefle  of  peoples  comming,"  &c. 

Steevens, 
*  A  Manufcript  in  the  Britiflu  Mufeum, 

Vol.  VI.  T 
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IsAB.  When,  I  befeech  you  ?  that  In  his  reprieve. 
Longer,  or  fhorter,  he  may  be  fo  fitted. 
That  his  foul  ficken  not. 

Ang.   Ha !    Fye,  thefe  filthy  vices !    It  were  as 
good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  flolen 
A  man  already  made,^  as  to  remit 
Their  fawcy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image. 
In  flamps  that  are  forbid  :  3  'tis  all  as  eafy 
Falfely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made,'^ 
As  to  put  mettle  in  reftrained  means,5 
To  make  a  falfe  one. 


*  that  hath  from  nature  Jtolen 

A  man  already  made,']    i.  e.  that  hath  killed  a  man. 

Malone. 
^  Their  fawcy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image. 
In  ftamps  that  are  forbid  :]    We  meet  with  nearly  the  fame 
Avords  in  King  Edtvard  III.  a  tragedy,  ISQQ,  certainly  prior  to 
this  play : 

" And  will  your  facred  felf 

"  Commit  high  treafon  'gainft  the  King  of  Heaven, 
"  To  Jiamp  his  image  \i\  forbidden  metal?" 
Thefe  lines  are  fpoken  by  the  Countefs  of  Salifbury,  whofe 
chaftity  (like  Ifabel's)  was  affailed  by  her  fovereign. 

Their  faivcy  fweetnefs  Dr.  Warburton  interprets,  their  fawcy 
indulgence  of  their  appetite.  Perhaps  it  means  nearly  the  fame 
as  what  is  afterwards  czWtdi  fweet  uncleannefs.     Malone. 

Sweetnefs,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  has,  I  believe,  the  fame 
fenfe  as — lickerifhnefs.     Steevens. 

*  Falfely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made,"]  Falfely  is  the  fame 
with  dijlioneftly ,  illegally  :  fo  falfe,  in  the  next  line  but  one, 
is  illegal,  illegitimate.     Johnson. 

5  mettle  in  refrained  means,]     In  forbidden  moulds. 

I  fufpeft  means  not  to  be  the  right  word,  but  I  cannot  find 
another.     Johnson. 


I  ihould  fuppofe  that  our  author  wrote— 
— —  in  refrained  mints, 
as  the  allufion  may  be  ftill  to  coining.    Sir  W.  D'Avenant  omits 
the  paflage.    Steevens. 
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IsAB.  'Tis  fet  down  fo  in  heaven,   but  not  in 
earth. ^ 

Mettle,  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  was  changed  to 
metal  by  Mr.  Theobald,  (who  has  been  followed  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  editors,)  is  fupported  not  only  by  the  general  purport  of 
the  paflage,  (in  which  our  autlior  having  already  illuftrated  the 
fentiment  he  has  attributed  to  Angelo  by  an  allufion  to  coining, 
would  not  give  the  fame  image  a  fecond  time,)  but  by  a  fimilar 
expreifion  in  Timon  : 

" thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 

"  Mull  be  thy  fubje6t ;  who  in  fpite  put  Jtuff 

"  To  fome  iTie-beggar,  and  compounded  thee, 

"  Poor  rogue  hereditary," 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

"  As  rank  as  any  flax- wench,  that  puts  to, 

"  Before  her  troth-phght." 
The  controverted  word  is  found  again  in  the  fame  fenfe  In 
Macbeth : 

"  — —  thy  imdaunted  mettle  fliould  compofe 

"  Nothing  but  males." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

*' that  bed,  that  womb, 

"  That  mettle,  that  felf-mould  that  fafliion'd  thee, 

"  Made  him  a  man," 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

" Common  mother,  thou, 

"■  Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  breaft, 

"  Teems  and  feeds  all ;  whofe  felf-fame  mettle, 

"  Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufFd, 

"  Engenders  the  black  toad,"  &c. 
Means  is  here  ufed  for  medium,  or  oljedi;  and  the  fenfe  of 
tlie  whole  is  this  :  'Tis  as  eafy  wickedly  to  deprive  a  man  lorn 
in  wedlock  of  life,  as  to  have  unlauful  commerce  with  a  maid, 
in  order  to  give  life  to  an  illegitimate  child.  The  tliought  is 
fimply,  that  murder  is  as  eafy  as  fornication ;  and  the  inference 
which  Angelo  would  draw,  is,  that  it  is  as  improper  to  pardon 
the  latter  as  tlie  former.  The  words — to  make  a  falfe  one-^ 
evidently  referring  to  life,  fhew  that  the  preceding  line  is  to  be 
underllood  in  a  natural,  and  not  in  a  metaphorical,  fenfe. 

Malone, 
^  'Tis  fet  down  fo   in  heaven,  hut  not  in  earth.']    I  would 
have  it  confidered,  whether  the  train  of  the  difcourfe  does  not 
rather  require  Ifabel  to  fay  : 

'Tisfo  fet  down  in  earth,  but  not  in  heaven, 
T2 
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Ang.  Say  you  fo  ?  then  I  fhall  poze  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather^  That  the  moft  juft  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life ;  or,  to  redeem  him,' 
Give  up  your  body  to  fuch  fweet  uncleannefs. 
As  fhe  that  he  hath  ftain'd  ? 

IsAB.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  foul.^ 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  foul ;  Our  compell'd  lins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt.9 

When  file  has  faid  this.  Then,  fays  Angelo,  I  Jli all  poze  you 
quickly.  Would  you,  who,  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  declare 
your  brother's  crime  to  be  lefs  in  the  fight  of  heaven,  than  the 
law  has  made  it  j  would  you  commit  that  crime,  light  as  it  is, 
to  fave  your  brother's  life  ?  To  this  flie  anfwers,  not  very 
plainly  in  either  reading,  but  more  appolitely  to  that  which  I 
propofe : 

1  had  rather  give  my  lody  than  my  foul.     Johnson. 

What  you  have  ftated  is  undoubtedly  the  divine  law :  murder 
and  fornication  are  both  forbid  by  the  canon  of  fcriptiire  ; — but 
on  earth  the  latter  offence  is  conlidei'ed  as  lefs  heinous  than  the 
former.     Malone. 

So,  in  King  John  : 

"  Some  fins  do  lear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
"  And  fo  doth  yours."     Steevens. 

"  ——or,  to  redeem  him,']  The  old  copy  has — and  to  redeem 
him.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant. 

Malone. 

^  I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  foul.']  Ifabel,  I  believe, 
ufes  the  words,  "  give  my  body,"  in  a  different  fcnfe  from  that 
in  which  tliey  had  been  employed  by  Angelo.  She  means,  I 
tliink,  /  had  rather  die,  than  forfeit  my  eternal  happinefs  by 
the  proftitutio7i  of  my  perfbn.     Malone. 

She  may  mean — I  had  ratlier  give  up  my  body  to  ijnprifon- 
ment,  than  my  foul  to  perdition.     Steevens. 

^  Our  compcUd  fins 

Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt.]  Adions  to  which 
we  are  compelled,  however  numerous,  are  not  imputed  to  us  by 
heaven  as  crimes.  If  you  cannot  fave  your  brotlier  but  by  the 
lofs  of  your  chaftity,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  but  compelled  lin,  for 
which  you  cannot  be  accountable.     Malone. 
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IsAB.  How  fay  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  fpeak 
Againll  the  thing  I  fay.     Anfwer  to  this  ; — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  fentence  on  your  brother's  life  : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  fin. 
To  fave  this  brother's  life  ? 

IsAB.  Pleafe  you  to  do't, 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  foul, 
It  is  no  fin  at  all,  but  charity. 

AisG.  Pleas'd  you  to  do't,  at  peril  of  your  foul/ 
Were  equal  poize  of  fin  and  charity. 

IsAB.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  fin. 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  fuit. 
If  that  be  fin,  I'll  make  it  my  morn  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your,  anfwer.- 

The  old  copy  reads — 

Stand  more  fur  numler  than  for  accompt. 
I  have  omitted  the  lecond_/or,  which  had  been  cafually  repeated 
by  the  compolitor.     Steevens. 

'  Pleas  d  you  to  do't,  of  peril  &c.]    The  reafoning  is  thus  ; 

Angelo  alks,  whether  there  might  not  he  a  charity  in  Jin  to  favc 

this  brother.  Ilabella  anlwers,  that  if  Angelo  will  fave  him, 
Jlic  will  fiake  her  foul  that  it  were  charity,  not  Jin.     Angelo 

replies,  that  if  Ifabella  would  fave  him  at  the  hazard  of  her 
foul,  it  would   he  not  indeed  no  Jin,  hut  a  Jin   to  ivhick   the 

charity  zcould  he  ecpuivalent.     Johnson, 

*  And  nothing  of  your,  anfwer.']    I  think  it  fhould  be  read — 
And  nothing  of  yours,  anfwer. 
You,  and  whatever  is  yours,  be  exempt  from  penalty. 

Johnson. 
And  nothing  of  your  anfwer,  means,  and  maie  no  part  of 
thnfe  Jins  for  which  youjfiall  he  called  to  aifwer.     Steevens. 

This  paflage  would  be  clear,  I  think,  if  it  were  pointed  tlius : 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your,  anfwer. 

T3 
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j4ng,  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Your  {e.x\fe.  purfues  not  mine :  either  you  are  igno- 
rant, 
Or  feem  (o,  craftily  ;  3  and  that's  not  good. 

IsAB.  Let  me  be  ignorant/  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  gracioufly  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wifdom  withes  to  appear  moft  bright. 
When  it  doth  tax  itfelf :  as  thefe  black  mafks 
Proclaim  an  eniliield  beauty  5  ten  times  louder 


So  that  the  fubftantive  anjwer  may  be  underftood  to  be  joined 
In  conftru6tion  witli  mine  as  well  as  your.  The  faults  of  mine 
anfiver  are  the  faults  which  I  am  to  anfwer  for.     Tyrwhitt, 

^  craftily  ;]     The  old  copy  reads — crafty.     Corre6ted 

by  Sir  William  D'Avenant.     Malone. 

**  Let  me  le  ignorant,']  Me  is  wanting  in  the  original  copy. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

5  Proclaim  an  enfhield  leauty — ]  An  enfliield  leauty  is  a 
Jhielded  heatity,  a  beauty  covered  or  protected  as  with  a  JJiield. 

Steevens. 

as  thefe  black  mafks 

Proclaim  an  enlhield  beauty,  &c.]     This  ihould  be  written 
en-flieWd,  or  in-flielUd,  as  it  is  in  Coriolanus,  A&.  IV,  fc.  vi : 
"  Thrufts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world 
"  That  were  in-fJiell'd  when  Marcius  flood  for  Rome," 

Thefe  mafks  muft  mean,  I  think,  the  mafks  of  the  audience; 
however  improperly  a  compliment  to  them  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Angelo.  As  Shakfpeare  would  hardly  have  been  guilty  of 
fuch  an  indecorum  to  flatter  a  common  audience,  I  think  this 
pallage  affords  ground  for  iuppofing  that  the  play  was  written 
to  be  a6ted  at  court.  Some  ftrokes  of  particular  flattery  to  the 
King  I  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  there  are  feveral  other 
general  reflexions,  in  the  chara6ter  of  the  Duke  efpecially, 
which  feem  calculated  for  the  royal  ear.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  do  not  think  fo  well  of  the  conje6ture  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  note,  as  I  did  fome  years  ago  ;  and  therefore  I  fliould  with 
to  withdraw  it.  Not  that  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  tlie  idea  of 
Mr.  Ritfbn,  as  I  fee  no  ground  for  fuppofing  tliat  Ifabella  had 
any  mask  in  her  hand.    My  notion  at  prefent  is,  that  the  phrafe 
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Than  beauty  could  difplayed. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  fpeak  more  grofs  : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

IsAB.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  fo,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain.^ 

IsAB.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  fave  his  life, 
(As  I  fubfcribe  not  that,'  nor  any  other, 

thefe  Hack  viashs  fignifies  nothing  more  than  Hack  masks; 
according  to  an  old  idiom  of  our  language,  by  which  the 
demonftrative  pronoun  is  put  for  the  prepofitive  article.  See  the 
Gloffary  to  Chaucer,  edit.  17/5:  This,  Thife.  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  ufed  the  fame  idiom  not  only  in  the  paflage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Steevens  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  alfo  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  Ad  r.  fc.  iii : 

'■'■ and,  but  for  thefe  vile  guns, 

''  He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier." 
With  refpeft  to  the  former  part  of  this  note,  though  Mr, 
Ritfon  has  told  us  that  ''  enfhield  is  certainly  put  by  contrac- 
tion for  eJi/Jiielded,"  I  have  no  objeftion  to  leaving  my  conjefture 
in  its  place,  till  fome  authority  is  produced  for  fuch  an  ufage  of 
enJJiield  or  eiijliielded.     TyrwHitt. 

There  are  inftances  of  a  fimilar  contraction  or  ellfion,  in  our 
author's  plays.  Thus,  lloat  for  lloated,  lallaji  for  ballajied. 
and  waft  for  wafted,  with  many  others.     Ritsok, 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  reads — as  a  Hack  mask ;  but  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  too  well  fupported  in  his  firft  fi?ppofitioii, 
by  a  paffage  at  the  beginning  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Thefe  happy  7nasks  that  kifs  fair  ladies'  brows, 
"  Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  tlie  fair." 

SxEEVENa. 

®  Accountant  to  the  laiu  upon  that  pain.]  Pain  is  here  for 
penalty,  punijhment.     Johnson. 

^  Js  /fubfcribe  not  that,']  To  fulfcrile  means,  to  agrep  to, 
Milton  ufes  the  word  in  the  lame  fenfe. 

So  alfo,  in  Marlowe's  Luji's  Dominion,  I661  : 
"  Suhfcribe  to  his  defires."     Steevevs. 

T4 
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But  in  the  lofs  of  quefllon,)^  that  you,  his  fifter. 
Finding  yourfelf  delir'd  of  fuch  a  perfon, 
Whofe  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  9  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  fave  him,  but  that  either 
You  muft  lay  down  the  treafures  of  your  body 
To  this  fuppofed,  or  elfe  let  him  fuffer ;  ^ 
What  would  you  do  ? 

^  But  ill  the  lofs  of  cjuejtion,'}  The  Iqfs  of  queftion  I  do  not 
well  underftand,  and  fhould  rather  read  : 

But  in  the  tofs  of  qupflion. 
Jn  the  agitation,  in  the  difcuffion  of  the  queftion.     To  lofs  an 
argument  is  a  common  phrafe.     Johnson. 

This  expreffion,  I  believe,  means,  lut  in  idle  fuppofition ,  or 
converfation  that  tends  to  nothing,  which  may  therefore,  in 
our  author's  language,  be  called  the  lofs  of  queftion.  Thus,  in 
Coriolanus,  A6t  III.  fc.  i : 

"  The  which  fhall  turn  you  to  no  other  harm, 

"  Than  fo  much  lofs  of  time." 
Queftion,  in  Shakfpeare,  often  bears  this  meaning.     So,  in  his 
Tarquin  and  Liter ece  : 

"  And  after  fupper,  long  he  queftioned 

"  With  modeft  Lucrece,"  &c.     Steevens, 

Queftion  is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  for  converfa- 
iion.     Malone. 

^  Of  the  all-binding  low  ;']    The  old  editions  read  : 
all -building  law.     Johnson. 

The  emendation  is  Theobald's.     Steevens. 

^  07-  elfe  let  him  fuffer ;']    The  old  copy  reads — "■  or  elfe 

io  let  him,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  more  grammatically — ''■  or  elfe  let 
him  fuffer."  But  our  aiuhor  is  frequently  inaccurate  in  the  con- 
llruftion  of  his  fentences.  I  have  therefore  adhered  to  the  old 
copy.  You  mufi  be  under  the  necefjify  [to  let,  &c.]  mult  be 
underftood. 

So,  in  Holinflied's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  p.  150 :  "  — afleep 
they  were  io  faft,  that  a  man  might  have  removed  tlie  chamber 
over  them,  fooner  than  to  have  awaked  them  out  of  their 
drunken  fleep."     Malone, 
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IsAB.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myfelf : 
That  is,  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impreffion  of  keen  whips  Fd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  flrip  myfelf  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longiiig  I  have  been  fick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  fhame. 

j4ng.  Then  muft  your  brother  die. 

IsAB.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way : 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once,* 
Than  that  a  hfter,  by  redeeming  him. 
Should  die  for  ever. 

JIng.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  fentence 
That  you  have  flander'd  fo  ? 

IsAB.  Ignomy  in  ranfom,^  and  free  pardon. 
Are  of  two  houfes  :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  '^  to  foul  redemption. 

The  old  copy  reads — fuppofed,  not  fuppos't^.  The  fecond  to 
in  the  line  might  therefore  be  the  compofitor's  accidental  repe- 
tition of  the  firll.  Being  nnneceffary  to  fenfe,  and  injurious  to 
meafure,  I  have  omitted  it. — The  pages  of  the  firft  edition  of 
Holinflied  will  furnifli  examples  of  every  blunder  to  which 
printed  works  are  liable.     Steevens. 

*  a  brother  died  at  once,']    Perhaps  we  lliould  read : 

Better  it  were,  a  Irotlier  died  for  once,  &c.    Johnson. 

^  Ignomy  in  ranfovi,']  So  the  word  ignominy  was  formerly 
written.     ThuSj  in  Troilus  and  CrcJJlda,  Aft  V.  fc.  iii : 

"  Hence^  brother  lacquey  !  igjiomy  and  ihame,"  &c. 

Reed. 
Sir  William  D'Avenant's  alteration  of  thefe  lines  may  prove  a 
reafonably  good  comment  on  them  : 

"  Ignoble  ranfom  no  proportion  bears 
"  To  pardon  freely  given."     Malone, 

The  fecond  folio  reads — ignominy  ;  but  whichfoever  reading 
we  take,  the  line  will  be  inharmonious,  if  not  defective. 

Steevens. 

*  N^o thing  akin — ]  The  old  copy  reads — ki72,  For  this  trivial 
emendation  I  am  anfwerable,     Steevens, 
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jiNG.   You  feem'd  of  late  to   make  the  law  a 
tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  Aiding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 

IsAB.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  oft  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we'd  have,  we  fpeak  not  what  we 

mean  : 
I  fomething  do  excufe  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

IsAB.  Elfe  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he,*^ 

*  If  not  a  feodary,  lut  onhj  he,  &c.]  This  is  fo  obfcure,  but 
the  allufiou  lb  fine,  that  it  deierves  to  be  explained.  A.  feodary 
was  one  that  in  the  times  of  vafTalage  held  lands  of  the  chief 
lord,  under  the  tenure  of  paying  rent  and  lervice :  which  tenures 
were  called  Jez/f^a  amongft  the  Goths.  "  Now,"  fays  Angelo, 
"  we  are  all  frail ;" — "  Yes,"  replies  Ifabellaj  "  if  all  mankind 
were  not  feodaries,  who  owe  what  they  are  to  this  tenure  of 
imiecility,  and  who  fucceed  each  other  by  the  fame  tenure,  as 
well  as  my  brother,  I  would  give  him  up."  The  comparing 
mankind,  lying  under  the  weight  of  original  fin,  to  a  feodary, 
who  owes  fuit  and  fervice  to  his  lord,  is,  I  think,  not  ill 
imagined.     Warbukton. 

Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  allulion  in  CymleUne : 

" fenfelefs  bauble, 

"  Art  thou  a  feodarie  for  this  aft  ?" 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  Marfton's  Sophonljha,   166O  : 
"  For  feventeen  kings  were  Carthage  foedars." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  cenfures  me  for  not  perceiving  that  feodary 
fignifies  an  accoviplice.    Of  tliis  I  was  fully  aware,  as  it  fupports 
the  fenfe  contended  for  by  Warburton,  and  feemingly  acquiefced 
in  by  Dr.  Johnfon. — Every  vaffal  was  an  accomplice  with  his 
lord  5  i.  e.  was  fubjeft  to  be  executor  of  the  mifchief  he  did  not 
contrive,  and  was  obliged  to  follow  in  every  bad  caufe  which 
his  fuperlor  led.     STEf:vENS. 

I  have  fliewn  in  a  note  on  CymleJme,  that  feodary  was  ufed 
by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fenfe  of  an  q/Juciate,  and  fuch  undoubtedly 
is  its  figniiication  here.  Dr.  Warburton's  note  tlicrefore  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  and  ought  to  be  expunged. 
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Owe/  and  fucceed  by  weaknefs.^ 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

IsAB.  Ay,  as  the  glafies  where  they  view  them- 
felves ; 
Which  are  as  eafy  broke  as  they  make  forms.^ 
Women  ! — Help  heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them. 9    Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ; 


After  having  afcertained  the  true  meaning  of  this  word,  I 
muft  own,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  paffage  before  us  Is 
extremely  difficult.  I  would,  however,  reftore  the  original 
reading  thy,  and  the  meaning  fliould  feeni  to  be  this  : — We  are 
all  frail,  fays  Angelo.  Yes,  replies  Ifabella ;  if  he  has  not  one 
affociate  in  his  crime.  If  no  other  perfon  own  and  follow  the 
fame  criminal  courfes  which  you  are  now  purfuing,  let  my 
brother  fuffer  death. 

I  think  it  however  extremely  probable  that  fomething  is 
omitted.  It  Is  obfervable,  that  the  line — ''  Owe,  and  fucceed 
thy  weaknefs,"  does  not,  together  with  the  fubfequent  line, — 
*'  Nay,  women  are  frail  too," — make  a  perfeft  verfe  :  from 
which  it  may  be  conje6tured  that  the  compofitor's  eye  glanced 
from  the  word  fucceed  to  jveakvcfs  in  a  fubfequent  hemiftich, 
and  that  by  this  overlight  the  paffage  is  become  unintelligible. 

Malone. 

*  Owe,']  To  oive  Is,  In  this  place,  to  own,  to  hold,  to  have 
pofleflion.     Johnson. 

'         "by  tveaknejs.l    The  old  copy  reads — thy  weaknefs. 

Steevens. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  am  by  no  means 
fatisfied  with  it.  Thy  Is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  printed 
by  miftake  for  this,  than  the  wo^-d  which  has  been  fubftituted. 
Yet  this  weaknefs  and  by  weaknefs  are  equally  to  be  under- 
ftood.  Sir  W.D'Avenant  omitted  the  pafl'age  In  his  Law  again/i 
Lovers,  probably  on  account  of  Its  difficulty.     Malone. 

8  -glaJJ'es . 

Which  are  as  eafy  broke  as  they  make  forms.]    "Would  It 
not  be  better  to  read  ? 

take  forms.     Johnson. 

*  In  profiting  by  them.']  In  Imitating  them,  in  taking  them 
for  examples.     Johnson. 

If  men  mar  their  own  creation,  by  taking  women  for  their 
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For  we  are  foft  as  our  complexions  are. 
And  credulous  to  falfe  prints.^ 

yiNG.  I  think  it  well : 

And  from  this  teflimony  of  your  own  fex, 
(Since,  I  fuppofe,  we  are  made  to  be  no  ftronger 
Than   faults  may  fhake   our   frames,)    let  me  be 

bold  ; —       ! 
I  do  arreft  your  words  ;  Be  that  you  are, 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  exprefs'd 
By  all  external  warrants,)  fhow  it  now. 
By  putting  on  the  deftin'd  livery. 

IsAB.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one  :  gentle  my  lord. 
Let  me  intreat  you  fpeak  the  former  language. ^ 

example,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  profit  much  by  them,  Ifabella 
is  deploring  the  condition  of  woman-kind,  formed  fo  frail  and 
credulous,  that  men  prove  the  deflrudtion  of  the  whole  fex,  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  weaknefs,  and  ufing  them  for  their 
own  purpofes.  She  therefore  calls  upon  Heaven  to  aflill;  them. 
This,  though  obfcurely  exprelfed,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  pafTage.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  does  not  feem  to  have  underfrood  this  paflage. 
Ifabella  certainly  does  not  mean  to  fay  that  men  mar  tlieir  own 
creation  by  taking  women  for  examples.  Her  meaning  is,  that 
men  dehafe  their  nature  by  takbig  advantage  of  fuch  tveak 
pitiful  creatures. — Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1780. 

Steeveks. 
*  For  ive  are  foft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  falfc  prints.}    i.  e.  take  any  impreflion. 

Wareurton. 
So^  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  How  eafy  is  it  for  the  proper  falfe 

"  In  ivomen's  waxen  hearts  to  fet  their  forms  ! 

"  Alas  !  our  frailty  is  tlie  caufe,  not  we ; 

"  For,  fuch  as  we  are  made  of,  fuch  we  be,"    Malone. 

-  fpeah  the  former  language.']    Ifabella  anfwers  to  his 

circumlocutory  courtfliip,  that  flie  has  but  one  tojigue,  fhe  does 
not  underftand  this  new  phrafe,  and  defires  him  to  talk  his 
former  language,  that  is,  to  talk  as  he  talked  before.  Johns  ok. 
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Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

IsAB.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me. 
That  he  fhall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  fhall  not,  Ifabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

IsAB.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in't,^ 
Which  feems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is,4 
To  pluck  on  others.  # 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  exprefs  my  purpofe. 

IsAB.  Ha  !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd, 
And    moft    pernicious  purpofe ! — Seeming,   feem- 

ing !  5 — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  for't : 
Sign  me  a  prefent  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or,  with  an  outftretch'd  throat,  I'll  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Ifabel  ? 

My  unfoil'd  name,  the  auflerenefs  of  my  life, 

^  /  hnoiv,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  irit,']  Alluding  to  the 
licences  given  by  minifters  to  their  fpies,  to  go  into  all  lufpe^led 
companies,  and  join  in  the  language  of  malcontents. 

Warburton. 

I  fufpe<5l  Warburton's  interpretation  to  be  more  ingenious  tlian 
juft.  The  obvious  meaning  is — /  know  your  virtue  ajjumes  an 
air  of  licentioj/Jiiefs  tvhich  is  not  natural  to  you,  on  purpofe  to 
try  me. — Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1/86,     Steevens. 

**  Which  feems  a  little  fouler  &c.]  So,  in  Promos  and  Caf- 
fandra : 

^'  Caf.  Renowned  lord,  you  ufe  this  fpecch  (I  hope)  your 

thrall  to  tiye, 
*'  If  otlierwife,  my  brother's  life  fo  deare  I  will  not  bye." 
**■  Pro.  Fair  dame,  my  outward  looks  my  inward  thoughts 

bewray ; 
"  If  you  miftruft,  to  fearch  my  harte,  w^ould  God  yon 
had  a  kaye."     Steevens. 

^  Seeming,  feeming  /]  Hypocrify,  hypociify ;  counter- 
feit virtue.    Johnson. 
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My  vouch  againfl  you/  and  my  place  i'the  ftate. 

Will  fo  your  accufation  overweigh. 

That  you  fhall  ftifle  in  your  own  report, 

And  fmell  of  calumny. ^     I  have  begun  ; 

And  now  I  give  my  fenfual  race  the  rein :  ^ 

Fit  thy  confent  to  my  fharp  appetite ; 

Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blufhes,^ 

That  banffii  what  they  fue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 

By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 

Or  elfe  he  mull  not  only  die  the  death,^ 


^  My  vouch  againft  you,']  The  calling  his  denial  of  her 
charge  his  vouch,  has  fomething  fine.  Vouch  is  the  teftimony 
one  man  bears  for  another.  So  that,  by  this,  he  inlinuates  his 
authority  was  fo  great,  that  his  denial  would  have  the  fame 
credit  that  a  vouch  or  teftimony  has  in  ordinary  cafes. 

Wareurton. 

I  believe  this  beauty  is  merely  imaginary,  and  that  vouch 
againft  means  no  more  than  denial,     Johnson. 

'  That  you  Jhall  ftifie  in  your  own  report, 
And  fmell  of  calumny.']   A  metaphor  from  a  lamp  or  candle 
extinguifhed  in  its  own  greafe.     Steevens. 

^  And  noiv  I  give  my  fenfual  race  the  rein  :]  And  now  I  give 
my  fenfes  the  rein,  in  the  race  they  are  now  a6tually  running. 

Heath. 

5  and  prolixious  lluflies,]    The  word  prolixious  is  not 

peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  I  find  it  in  Mofes  his  Birth  and  Miracles, 
by  Drayton : 

"  Moft  part  by  water,  more  prolixious  was,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Dedication  to  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  15QS: 

" ■  rarifier  of  prolixious  rough  barbarifm,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Nafh's  Lenten  Stuff,  &c.  1599  '■ 

" well  known  unto  them  by  his  prolixious  fea- 

wandering." 
Prolixious  hlujhes  mean  what  Milton  has  elegantly  called — 

" fweet  reludant  delay.'     Steevens. 

*  die  the  death,]    This  feems  to  be  a  folemn  phrafe  for 

death  infli6led  by  law.    So,  in  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream: 
"  Prepare  to  die  the  death."     Johnson. 
It  is  a  phrafe  taken  from  fcripture,  as  is  obferved  in  a  note  on 
A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream.     Steevens. 
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But  thy  unkindnefs  fhall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingerhig  fufFerance  :  anfwer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  afte6lion  that  now  guides  me  moft, 
I'll  prove  a  tyrant  to  him  :  As  for  you. 
Say  what  you  can,  my  falfe  o'erweighs  your  true. 

\_ExiL 

IsAB.  To  whom  ihall  I  complain  ?  Did  I  tell  this. 
Who  would  believe  me  ?  O  perilous  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  felf-fame  tongue. 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'ly  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite. 
To  follow  as  it  draws  !  I'll  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture-of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  fuch  a  mind  of  honour,^ 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  lolocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 
Before  his  lifter  fliould  her  body  Hoop 
To  fuch  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then  Ifabel,  live  chafte,  and,  brother,  die  : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chaftity. 
ril  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  requeft. 
And  lit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  foul's  reft. 

[Exit. 

Tlie  phrafe  is  a  good  phrqfe,  as  Shallow  fays,  but  I  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  either  of  legal  or  fcriptural  origin.  Chaucer 
iifes  it  frequently.     See  Canterbury  Tales,  ver.  60"  : 

"They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth."  ver.  1222, 

"  The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh  his  herte  fmite."  It  feems  to  have 
been  originally  a  miftaken  tranflation  of  the  French  La  Mort. 

^  • -prompture — ]    Suggeftion,  temptation^  inftigation. 

Johnson". 
''  fuch  a  mind  of  honour,']    This,  in  Shakfpeare's  lan- 
guage, may  mean,  fuch  an  honourable  mind,  as  he  ufes  "  mind 
of  love,''  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  for  loving  mind.     Thus 
alio,  in  Philafter : 

" 1  had  thought,  thy  mind 

*'  Had  been  of  honour."     Steevens. 
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ACT   III.      SCENE   I. 

A  Room  iyi  the  JPrifon. 
Enter  Duke,  Claudio,  and  Provof!. 

Duke.  So,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord 

Angelo  ? 

Claud.  The  miferable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  abfolute  for  death ;  ^  either  death,  or 

life, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  fweeter.     Reafon  thus  with 

life,— 
If  I  do  lofe  thee,  I  do  lofe  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  5  a  breath  thou  art. 


*  Be  ahfolute  for  death  {[    Be  determined  to  die,  without  any 

hope  of  life.     Horace, 

"  The  hour  which  exceeds  expeftation  will  be  welcome." 

Johnson. 
^  That  none  hut  fools  would  keep  .•]  But  this  reading  is  not 
only  contrary  to  all  fenfe  and  reafon,  but  to  the  drift  of  this 
moral  difcourfe.  The  Duke,  in  his  afTumed  charafter  of  a 
friar,  is  endeavouring  to  inftil  into  the  condemned  prifoner  a 
refignation  of  mind  to  his  fentence ;  but  tlie  fenfe  of  the  lines 
in  this  reading,  is  a  dire£t  perfualive  to  fuicide :  I  make  no 
doubt,  but  the  poet  wrote — 

That  7W7ie  but  fools  tvould  reck  : 

i.  e.  care  for,  be  anxious  about,  regret  the  lofs  of.     So,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gifrtmnd,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii : 

" Not  that  fhe  recks  this  life," 

And  Shakfpeare,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 
*'  Recking  as  httle  what  betideth  me."' 

Warevkton, 
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(Servile  to  all  the  Ikiey  influences,) 
That  dolt  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'fl:,^ 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labour'll  by  thy  flight  to  fhun. 
And  yet  run'll  toward  him  Hi  11 : '  Thou  art  not  noble ; 

The  meaning  feems  plainly  this,  that  iione  hut  fools  would 
wilh  to  keep  life;  or,  no?ie  but  fools  tvould  keep  it,  if  choice 
were  allowed.  A  fenfe  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  certainly 
innocent.     Johnson. 

Keep,  in  this  place,  I  believe,  may  not  lignify  preferi'e,  but 
care  for.  "  No  lenger  for  to  liven  I  ne  kepe,"  fays  ^Eneas,  in 
Chaucer's  Diio,  Queen  of  Carthage  ■,  and  elfewhere  :  "  That  I 
kepe  not  rehearfed  be;"  i,  e.  which  I  care  not  to  have  rehearfed. 

Again,  in  The  Knightes  Tale,  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  ver.  2240  : 
"  I  kepe  nought  of  armes  for  to  yelpe." 
Again,  in  A  mery  Jefte  of  a  Man  called  Howleglafs,  bl.  1.  no 
date:  " Then  the  parfon  bad  him  remember  that  he  had  a  foule 
for  to  kepe,  and  he  preached  and  teached  to  him  the  ufe  of  con« 
feffion,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfoii's  Volpoile  : 

"  Faitli  I  could  ftifle  him  rarely  with  a  pillm\'', 
"  As  well  as  any  woman  that  Ihould  keep  him." 
i,  e.  have  the  care  of  him.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in  The 
Butctufs  of  Malfy,  by  Webfter,  (1023,)  an  author  who  haS 
frequently  imitated  Shakfpeare,  and  who  perhaps  followed  him 
in  tlie  prefent  inftance  : 

"  Of  what  IS  t  fools  make  fuch  Vain  keeping? 

"  Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  wecpitig ; 

*'  Their  life  a  general  milt  of  error ; 

"  Their  death  a  hideous  ftorm  of  terror." 
See  the  GlolTary  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit,  of  The  Catiterlury 
Tales  of  Chaucer,  v.  kepe.     Malone. 

^  That  doft  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'Jt,']  Sir  T.  Han* 
mer  changed  doji  to  do,  without  neceflity  or  authority.  The  con* 
ftrudion  is  not,  "  the  Ikiey  influences  that  do,"  but,  "  a  breath 
thou  art,  that  doft,"  &c.  If"  Servile  to  all  the  Ikiey  influences," 
be  inclofed  in  a  parenthefls,  all  the  difficulty  will  vanilh. 

PORSON. 

'  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labourjt  ly  thy  flight  to  fhun. 

And  yet  run'fi  toward  him  Jiill .]  In  thofe  old  farces  called 

Vol,  VI.  U 
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For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'ft. 
Are  nurs'd  by  bafenefs  :  ^    Thou  art  by  no  means 
valiant ; 

Moralities,  the  fool  of  the  piece,  in  order  to  fhow  the  inevitable 
approaches  of  death,  is  made  to  employ  all  his  ftratagems  to 
avoid  him  J  which,  as  the  matter  is  ordered,  bring  tliefool,  at 
every  turn,  into  his  very  jaws.  So  that  the  representations  of 
tliefe  fcenes  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  good  mirth  and  morals 
mixed  together.  And  from  Inch  circumftances,  in  the  genius  of 
our  anceftors'  publick  diverfions,  I  fuppofe  it  was,  that  the  old 
proverb  arofe,  of  leiyig  merry  and  wife.     Warburton. 

Such  another  expreffion  as  deatJis  fool,  occurs  in  The  Honejl 
Lawyer,  a  comedy,  by  S,  S.  1616: 

"  Wilt  thou  be  a  fool  of  fate  ?  who  can 

"  Prevent  the  deftiny  decreed  for  man  ?"     Steevens. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  editor  of  The  Sad  Shepherd,  8vo,  1783, 
p.  154,  that  the  initial  letter  of  Stow's  Survey,  contains  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  ftruggle  between  Death  and  the  Fool ;  the  figures 
of  which  were  moll  probably  copied  from  thofe  charaders  as 
formerly  exhibited  on  the  ftage.     Reed. 

There  are  no  fuch  chara6ters  as  Death  and  the  Fool,  in  any 
old  Morality  now  extant.  They  feem  to  have  exifted  only  in 
the  dumb  Shows.  The  two  figures  in  the  initial  letter  of  Stow's 
Survey,  l603,  which  have  been  miftaken  for  thefe  two  perl'on- 
ages,  have  no  allufion  whatever  to  the  ftage,  being  merely  on^ 
of  the  fet  known  by  die  name  of  Death's  Da?ice,  and  aftually 
copied  from  the  margin  of  an  old  Miffal.  The  fcene  in  the 
modern  pantomime  of  Harlequin  Skeleton,  feems  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  fome  playhoufe  tradition  of  Death  and  the  Fool. 

RlTSONT. 

See  Pericles,  A61  III.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

*  Are  nurs'd  ly  bafenefs :]  Dr.  Warburton  is  undoubtedly 
miftaken  in  fuppoiing  that  by  l-qfemfs  is  meant  felf- love,  here 
liiiigned  as  the  motive  of  all  human  atlrtions.  Shakfpeare  only^ 
meant  to  obferve,  that  a  minute  analyfis  of  life  at  once  deftroys 
that  fplendour  which  dazzles  the  imagination.  Whatever  gran- 
deur can  difplay,  or  luxury  enjoy,  is  procured  by  bafenefs,  by 
offices  of  which  the  mind  Ihrinks  from  the  contemplation.  AU 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  may  be  traced  back  to  the  iliambles 
and  the  dunghill,  all  magnificence  of  building  was  hewn  from 
the  quarry,  and  all  the  pomp  of  ornament  dug  from  among  the 
damps  and  darknefs  of  tlie  mine.    Johnson. 
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For  thou  doft  fear  the  foft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm  :  9  Thy  beft  of  reft  is  fleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'll: ;  yet  grofsly  fear'ft 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more/     Thou  art  not  thy- 
felf;^ 

This  is  a  thought  which  Shakfpeaie  delights  to  exprefs. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

" our  dungy  earth  alike 

"  Feeds  man  as  beaft." 
Again : 

"  Which  fleepg,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 

"  The  beggar  s  nurfe,  and  Ccvjars."     SteevEns. 

'  <■  the  Joft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm  :]  Worm  is  put  for  any  creeping  thing  or 
Jerpent.  Shakfpeare  fuppofes  falfely,  but  according  to  the  vulgar 
notion,  that  a  ferpent  wounds  with  his  tongue,  and  that  his  tongue 
is  forked.  He  confounds  reality  and  fidion  ;  a  ferpent's  tongue 
is  foft,  but  not  forked  nor  hurtful.  If  it  could  hurt,  it  could 
not  be  foft.  In  A  Midfummer- Night' s  Dream  he  has  tlie  fame 
notion : 

"  With  doubler  tongue 

"  Than  thine,  O  ferpent^  never  adder ^/?m77^,"  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  mentions  the  "  adders  fork'"  in  Macbeth  ;  and 
might  have  caught  this  idea  from  old  tapeftries  or  paintings,  in 
which  the  tongues  of  ferpents  and  dragons  always  appear  barbed 
like  the  point  of  an  arrow.     Steevens, 

^  Thy  befl  of  refi  is  ^/leep. 

And  that  thou  oft  provoliji  ;  yet  grofsly  fearfi 
Thy  death,  luhich  is  no  more  J]  Evidently  from  the  following 
pafTage  of  Cicero:  "■  Habes  fomnum  imaginem  mortis,  eanique 
quotidie  induis,  fef  dubitas  quin  fevfus  in  morte  millus  fit,  cum 
in  ejusjimulacro  videas  effe  nullum  fenfumT  But  the  Epicurean 
infinuation  is,  with  great  judgment,  omitted  in  the  imitation. 

Warburton, 
Here  Dr.  Warbxirton  might  have  found  a  fentiment  worthy  of 
his  animadverfion.  I  cannot  without  indignation  find  Shakfpeare 
faying,  that  death  is  only  fleep,  lengthening  out  his  exhortation 
by  a  fentence  which  in  the  Friar  is  impious,  in  the  reafoner  ijs 
foohfh,  and  in  the  poet  trite  and  vulgar.     Johnson. 

This  was  an  overfight  in  Shakfpeare ;  for  in  the  fecond  fcene 
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For  thou  exift'ft  on  many  a  thoufand  grains 
That  ifllie  out  of  duft  :  Happy  thou  art  not : 
For  what  thou  haft  not,-  ftill  thou  ftriv'ft  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  haft,  forget'ft :  Thou  art  not  cep- 

taln; 
For  thy  complexion  fhifts  to  ftrange  efFe6ls,3 
After  the  moon  :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  afs,  whofe  back  with  ingots  bows/ 
Thou  bear'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee :  Friend  haft  thou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  ftre. 
The  mere  effufion  of  thy  proper  loins. 
Do  curfe  the  gout,  ferpigo,^  and  the  rheum, 

of  the  fourth  A&,  tlie  Provoft  fpeaks  of  the  defperate  Barnardine, 
as  onfe  who  regards  death  only  as  a  drunken  Jleep.    Steevens. 

I  apprehend  Shakfpeare  means  to  fay  no  more,  than  that  tlie 
paffage  from  this  life  to  another  is  as  eafy  as  fleep ;  a  pofition  in 
which  there  is  furely  neither  folly  nor  impiety.     Malone. 

*  ^  Thou  art  not  thiifelf ;']    Thou  art  perpetually  repaired 

and  renovated  by  external  afliftance,  thou  fubiilteft  upon  foreign 
matter,  and  haft  no  power  of  producing  or  continuing  thy  own 
being.     Johnson. 

^  Jirange  efFefts,]     For  effects  read    affe&s ;    tliat   Is, 

affeSiions,  pajflons  of  mind,  or  diforders  of  body  varioufly 
affeSied.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  The  young  affefis."    Johnson. 

When  I  confider  the  influence  of  the  inooji  on  the  human 
mind,  I  am  inclined  to  read  with  Johnfon — affeSis  inftead  of — 
effects. — We  cannot  properly  fay  that  the  mind  "  fhifts  to  ftrange 
eff'eSis."'     M.  Mason. 

* like  an  afs,  whqfe  back  ivitk  ingots  lows,']    This  fimile 

is  far  more  ancient  than  Shakfpeare's  play.  It  occurs  in  T. 
Churchyard's  Difcourfe  of  Rebellion,  &c.  1570: 

"  Rebellion  thus,  with  paynted  vizage  brave, 

"  Leads  out  poore  foules  (that  knowes  not  gold  from  glas) 

*'  Who  beares  the  packe  and  burtlien  like  the  q(/e." 

Steevens. 
^  fcrpigo,']   The  ferpigo  is  a  kind  of  tetter.    Steevens. 
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For  ending  thee  no  fooner  :  Thou  haft  nor  youth, 

nor  age ; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  fleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  :  ^  for  all  thy  blelfed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palfied  eld ;  ^  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  ricli. 
Thou  haft  neither  heat,^  aife6lion,  limb,  nor  beauty,^* 

*"  Thou  hajt  nor  youth,   7jor  oge; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's ^/leep, 
Dreaming  oji  loth  .]  This  is  exquifitcly  imagined.  When 
we  are  young,  we  bufy  ourfelves  in  forming  fchemes  for  fuc- 
ceeding  time,  and  mils  the  gratifications  that  are  before  us; 
when  we  are  old,  we  amufe  the  languor  of  age  with  the  recol- 
leftion  of  youthful  pleafiu'es  or  performances  ;  fo  that  our  life, 
of  which  no  part  is  filled  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  time, 
rel'embles  our  dreams  after  dinner,  when  the  events  of  tlie 
morning  are  mingled  with  the  defigns  of  the  evening, 

Johnsons 
'  •paljied  eld 3]    Eld  is  generally  ufed  for  old  age,  decre- 

pitude.   It  is  here  put  for  old.  people,  perfons  worn  irith  years. 
So,  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtefan,   l604  : 

"  Let  colder  eld  their  llrong  objeiSions  move/' 
Again,  in  our  author's  Merry  JFivcs  of  IFindfor : 

"  The  fuperfiitious  idle-headed  eld." 
Gower  ufes  it  for  age  as  oppofed  to  youth  : 
"  His  elde  had  turned  into  youth." 

De  Confeffione  Amantis,  Lib.V.  fol.  IO6,     Stervens. 

*  for  all  thy  lleffed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  leg  the  alms 
Of  palfied  eld;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich, 
Thou  haji  neither  heat,  &c.]  The  drift  of  this  period  is  to 
prove,  that  neither  youth  nor  age  can  be  faid  to  be  really  enjoyed, 
which,  in  poetical  language,  is — JVe  have  neither  ijouth  nor  age. 
But  how  is  this  made  out  ?  That  age  is  not  enjoyed,  he  proves 
by  recapitulating  the  infirmities  of  it,  which  deprive  that  period 
of  life  of  all  fenfe  of  pleafure.  To  prove  that  youth  is  not  enjoyed, 
he  ufes  thefe  words  : 

-for  all  thy  bleffed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  l-eg  the  alms 

0/ palfied  eld  i 
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To  make  thy  riches  pleafant.    What's  yet  in  this, 

Out  of  which,  he  that  can  deduce  the  conclufion,  has  a  better 
knack  at  logick  than  I  have.     I  luppofe  the  poet  wrote— 
— —  For  pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  affuaged;   ajid  dolh  beg  the  alms 

Of  palfied  eld ; 

\.  e.  when  thy  youthful  appetite  becomes  palled,  as  it  will  be  in 
the  very  enjoyment,  the  blaze  of  youth  is  at  once  aifuaged,  and 
thou  immediately  contratrleft  the  infirmities  of  old  age  3  as  par- 
ticularly the  paliy  and  other  nervous  diforders,  confequent  on 
tlie  inordinate  ufe  of  fenfual  pleafures.  This  is  to  the  purpofe  j 
and  proves  youth  is  not  enjoyed,  by  Ihewing  the  Ihort  duration 
of  it,     Wareueton. 

Here  again  I  think  Dr.  "Warburton  totally  miftaken.  Shak- 
fpeare  declares  that  man  has  neither  youth  nor  age;  for  in  youth, 
which  is  the  happiejt  time,  or  which  might  be  the  happieft,  he 
commonly  wants  means  to  obtain  what  iie  could  enjoy  3  he  is 
dependent  on  palfied  eld ;  viuji  leg  alms  from  the  cofters  of 
hoary  avarice ;  and  being  very  niggardly  fupplied,  lecomes  as 
aged,  looks,  like  an  old  man,  on  happinefs  which  is  beyond  his 
reach.  And,  when  he  is  old  and  rich,  when  he  has  wealth 
enough  for  the  purchafe  of  all  that  formerly  excited  his  defires, 
he  has  no  longer  the  powers  of  enjoj^ment : 

has  neither  heat,  affeCiion,  limb,  nor  beauty, 

To  make  his  riches  pleafant. — 
I  have  explained  this  paifage  according  to  the  prefent  reading, 
which  may  Hand  without  much  inconvenience 5  yet  I  am  willing 
to  perfuade  my  reader,  becaufe  I  have  almoft  perfuaded  myfelf^ 
that  our  author  wrote — 

for  all  thy  blafted  youth 

Becomes  as  aged—,     Johnson. 

The  fentiment  contained  in  thefe  lines,  which  Dr.  Johnibn 
has  explained  with  his  ufual  precifion,  occurs  again  in  the  forged 
letter  that  Edmund  delivers  to  his  father,  as  written  by  Edgar ; 
King  Lear,  A6t  I.  fc.  ii :  "  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age, 
makes  tlie  world  bitter  to  the  be/i  of  our  times  ;  keeps  our  for- 
tunes from  us  till  our  oldnefs  cannot  relifh  them."  The  words 
above,  printed  in  Italics,  fupport,  I  think,  the  reading  of  the 
old  copy — "  b/rjled  youth,"  and  fliew  that  any  emendation  is 
unnecelfaiy.     Malone. 

5  heat,   af'eSiion,  limb,   nor  beauty,]     But  how  does 

beauty  make  riches  pleafant  ?    We  fhould  read  bounty,  which 
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That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thoufand  deaths :  ^  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  thefe  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  fue  to  live,  I  find,  I  feek  to  die ; 
And,  feeking  death,  find  life :  -  Let  it  come  on. 

Enter  Isabella. 

IsAB.  What,  ho  !    Peace  here  ;    grace  and  good 
company  ! 

completes  the  fenfe,  and  Is  tliis — thou  haft  neither  the  plealure 
of  enjoying  riches  tliyfelt',  for  thou  wanteli  vigour  5  nor  of  feeing 
it  enjoyed  by  others,  for  thou  wanteft  lounty.  Where  the 
making  the  want  of  hounty  as  infeparable  from  old  age  as  the 
want  of  health,  is  extremely  fatirical,  though  not  altogether  juft. 

Warburton. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  neither  man  nor  woman  will 
have  much  difficulty  to  tell  how  leauty  makes  riches  pleqfant. 
Surely  this  emendation,  though  it  is  elegant  and  ingenious,  is 
.jnot  fuch  as  that  an  opportianity  of  inierting  it  fhould  be  pur- 
chafed  by  declaring  ignorance  of  what  every  one  knows,  by 
confefling  infenlibihty  of  what  every  one  feels.     Johnson. 

By  "  heat"  and  "  afte£tion"  the  poet  meant  to  exprefs  appe' 
tite,  and  by  "limb"  and  "  beauty"  y^re??o^//j.     Edwards. 

'  more  thoufand  deaths  ;]   For  this  SirT.  Hanmer  reads: 

■ a  thoufand  deaths  :—— 

The  meaning  is,  not  only  a  thoufand  deaths,  but  a  thoufand 
deaths  befides  what  have  been  mentioned.     Johnson. 

*  To  fue  to  live,  IJind,  I  feek  to  die ; 
And,  feeking  death,  Jind  life:]  Had  the  Friar,  in  recon- 
ciling Claudio  to  death,  urged  to  him  the  certainty  of  happinefs 
hereafter,  this  fpeech  would  have  been  introduced  with  more 
propriety  j  but  the  Friar  fays  nothing  of  that  fubjeft,  and  argues 
more  like  a  philofopherj  than  a  Chriftian  divine.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafdn  feems  to  forget  that  no  a6tual  Friar  was  the 
fpeaker,  but  the  Duke,  who  might  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to 
have  more  of  the  philofopher  than  the  divine  in  his  composition . 

£teevens. 
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Prov.  Who's  there  ?  come  in :  the  wifh  deferves 
a  welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  fir,  ere  long  I'll  vifit  you  again.3 

Claud.  Mort  holy  lir,  I  thank  you. 

JsAB.  My  bulinefs  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

pRor.  And  very  welcome,     Look,  fignior,  here's 
your  filler. 

I)uKE.  Provoll,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  As  many  as  you  pleafe. 

Duke.  Bring  them  to  fpeak,  where  I  may  be  con- 
ceal'd. 
Yet  hear  them.-i^  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Provofl. 

Claud.  Now,  filter,  what's  the  comfort  ? 

IsAB.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are  ;  mofi  good  in 
d^ed :  5 

*  Dear  fir,  ere  long  I'll  vJfit  you  again.']  Dear  Jir,  is  too 
ffourtly  a  phrafe  for  the  Friar,  who  always  addrefles  Claudio  and 
Jllabella  by  the  appellations  oi  fon  and  daughter.  I  fliould  there- 
fore read — dear/bw.     M.Mason. 

*  Bring  them  (o  fpeak,  where  1  may  he  conceal' d. 

Yet  hear  them.]  The  firft  copy,  pubUfhed  by  the  players, 
gives  the  paffage  thus  ; 

Bring  them  to  hear  ijie  fpeak,  tvhere  I  may  le  conceal' d. 
Perhaps  we  Thould  read : 

Bring  me  to  hear  them  fpeak,  where  I,  Sec.    Steevens, 

The  fecond  folio  authorizes  the  reading  in  tlie  text. 

Tyrwhitt. 

The  alterations  made  in  that  copy  do  not  defeiTe  the  fmalleft 
credit.  There  are  undoubted  proofs  that  they  were  merely  arbi- 
trary; and,  in  general,  they  are  alfo  extremely  injudicious. 

Malone. 

I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  in  which  I  am  joined  by  Dr.  Far- 
mer ;  and,  confequently,  prefer  the  readipg  of  the  fecond  folio  to 
my  own  attempt  at  emendation,  though  Mr.  Malone  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  adopt  it.     Steevens. 

^ as  all  comforts  are;  mojt  good  in  deed  :]  If  this  read- 
ing be  right,    Ifabella   muft  mean  that  flie  brings  fomething 
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Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  Avift  embaffador, 
Where  you  fhall  be  an  everlalling  leiger  : 
Therefore  your  beft  appointment^  make  with  fpeed ; 
To-morrow  you  fet  on. 


better  than  words  of  comfort — flie  brings  an  aflurance  of  deeds. 
This  is  harih  and  conftrained,  but  I  know  not  what  better  to 
ofter.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 
■  in  fpeed.     Johnson. 

The  old  copy  reads  : 

JFhy, 
As  all  comforts  are  :  mofl  good,  moft  good  indeede. 
I  believe  tlie  prel'ent  reading",  as  explained  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  is 
the  true  one.     So,  in  JMacleth  : 

"  We're  yet  but  young  in  deed."     Steevens. 

I  would  point  the  lines  thus  : 

"  Clavd.  Now,  lillcr,  what's  tlie  comfort  ? 

*'  I/'ab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are,  moll  good.  Indeed  Lord 
Angelo,"  &c. 

Indeed  is  the  fame  as  in  truth,  or  triiljf,  the  common  begin- 
ning of  fpeeches  in  Shakfpeare's  age.  See  Charles  the  Fir/i's 
Trial.  The  King  and  Bradfliaw  feldom  fay  any  thing  without 
tliis  preface  :  "  Truly,  Sir ."     Blackstone. 

^  •  an  everlafting  leiger  : 
Therefore  your  heft  appointment — ]  Leiger  Is  the  fame  with 
relident.  Appointment ;  preparation  ;  a6t  of  fitting,  or  ftate  of 
being  fitted  for  any  thing.  So  in  old  books,  we  have  a  knight 
well  appointed ;  that  is,  well  armed  and  mounted,  or  fitted  at 
all  points.     Johnson. 

The  word  leiger  is  tlius  ufed  in  the  comedy  of  Looh  alout  you, 
IGOO: 

"  Why  do  you  Hay,  Sir  ? — 

"  Madam,  as  leiger  to  folicit  for  your  abfent  love." 
Again,  in  Leicefter's  Commonwealth :  "  a  fpecial  man  of  that 
hatty  king,  who  was  his  ledger,  or  agent,  in  London,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

• your  lejl  appointment — ]    The  word  appointment,  on 

ithls  occafion,  fhould  feem  to  comprehend  confeffion,  commu- 
nion, and  abfolution.  "  Let  him  (fays  Efcalus)  be  furnifhed 
with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  preparation."  The  King 
in  Hamlet f  who  was  cut  off"  prematurely,  and  without  fuch 
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Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

IsAB.  None,  bat  fuch  remedy,  as,  to  fave  a  head. 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 

IsAB.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live ; 
There  is  a  devilifh  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

IsAB.  Ay,  jufl,  perpetual  durance;  a  reflraint, 
Tliough  all  the  world's  vaflidity  7  you  had. 
To  a  determin'd  fcope.^ 

Claud,  But  in  what  nature  ? 

IsAB.  In  fuch  a  one  as  (you  confenting  to't) 
Would  bark  your  honour  9  from  that  trunk  you  bear. 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

IsAB.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio  ;  and  I  quake, 
Left  thou  a  feverous  life  fhould'ft  entertain. 
And  fix  or  feven  winters  more  refpe6l 

preparation,  is  faid  to  be  di{-appointecL  Appointmeni,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  limply  explained  by  the  following  palTage  in 
The  Antipodes,   l638  : 

*' your  lodging 

"  Is  decently  appointed." 
i.e.  prepared,  furniilied.     Steevens. 

'  Though  all  the  world's  vaftidity — ]    The  old  copy  reads — 
Through  all,  &c.     Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone, 

*  — —  a  rejiraint 

To  a  detcrmin" d  fcope.']  A  confinement  of  your  mind  to 
one  painful  idea  ;  to  ignominy,  of  which  the  remembrance  can 
neither  be  fupprefled  nor  efcaped.     Johnson, 

^  Would  bark  your  honour'-^']     A  metaphor  from  ftripping 
trees  of  their  lark.     Douce, 
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Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'ft  thou  die  ? 
The  fenfe  of  death  is  moft  in  apprehenfion ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  fufFerance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.^ 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  fhame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  refolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tendernefs  ?  If  I  mufl:  die, 
I  will  encounter  darknefs  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms.^ 

IsAB.  There  fpake  my  brother ;  there  my  father's 
grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !  Yes,  thou  mull  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conferve  a  life 
In  bafe  appliances.    This  outward-fainted  deputy, — 
Whofe  fettled  vifage  and  deliberate  word 


^  the  poor  beetle,  &c.]    The  reafoning  is,  that  death  is 

no  more  than  every  beiiig  muji  fuffer,  though  the  dread  of  it  is 
peculiar  to  man  ;  or  perhaps,  that  we  are  inconliftent  with  our- 
felves,  when  we  fo  much  dread  that  which  we  carelefsly  infliiS 
on  other  creatures,  that  feel  tlie  pain  as  acutely  as  we. 

Johnson. 

The  meaning  is — fear  is  the  principal  fenfation  in  death, 
which  has  no  pain ;  and  the  giant,  when  he  dies,  feels  no 
greater  pain  than  the  beetle. — ^This  paifage,  however,  from  its 
arrangement,  is  liable  to  an  oppofite  conftru6lion,  but  which 
would  totally  deftroy  the  illullration  of  the  fentiment.    Douce. 

*  /  will  encounter  darknefs  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms.']    So,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo,  or  The  Spanijh  Tragedy,  l605  : 

" night 

"  That  yawning  Beldam,  with  her  jetty  fkin, 

"  'Tis  Ihe  I  hug  as  mine  effeminate  bride,"    Steeveks, 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

" 1  will  be 

"  A  bridegroom  in  my  death  ;  and  run  into't, 
"  As  to  a  lover's  bed."    Malone. 
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Nips  youth  i'the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew,^ 
As  falcon  doth  the  fovvl,^ — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cafi:,5  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Cljud.  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

IsAB.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 
The  damned'fl  body  to  invefi:  and  cover 
In  princely  guards  !  ^  Dofl  thou  think,  Claudio, 

^  ■  ■  ■■  •follies  doth  enmew,]  Forces  follies  to  lie  in  cover, 
without  daring  to  fhow  themfelves.     Johnson. 

*  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,']  In  whofe  prefence  the  follies  of 
youth  are  afraid  to  fhovv  themfelves,  as  the  fowl  is  afraid  to 
flutter  while  the  falcon  hovers  over  it. 

So,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI : 

" not  he  that  loves  him  beft, 

"  The  proudeft  he  that  holds  up  Lancafter, 

*'  Dares  fiir  a  rving,  if  Warwick  fhakes  his  bells." 

To  enmew  is  a  term  in  falconry,  alfo  ufed  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  The  Knight  of  Malta: 

*'  ■ 1  have  feen  him  fcale, 

"  As  if  a  falcon  had  run  up  a  train, 

"  Clalhing  his  warlike  pinions,  his  fteel'd  cuirafs, 

"  And,  at  his  pitch,  enmew  the  town  below  him." 

Steevens, 

*  His  filth  within  leing  caft,}  To  cafi  a  pond  is  to  empty  it 
cf  mud,     Mr.  Upton  reads  : 

His  pond  within  being  cqft,  he  ivould  appear 
A  filth  as  deep  as  hell.     Johnson. 

*"  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

^nnct\y  guards!]  The  fiupid  editors,  miftaking  o7/flrr/.v 

for  fatellites,  (whereas  it  here  fignlties  lace,)  altered  priejily,  in 
both  places,  to  princely.  Whereas  Shakfpeare  wrote  it  priejily . 
as  appears  from  the  words  themfelves  : 

——'Tis  the  anijiing  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned  ft  body  to  inveji  and  cover 

With  prieftly  guards. 

In  the  firil  place  we  fee  that  guards  here  lignlfies  lace,  as 

referring  to  livery,  and  as  having  no  fenfe  in  the  fignification  of 

JuteUites.     Now  prujily  guards  means  fantiity,  which  is  the 
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If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'ft  be  freed  ? 

Claud,  O,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 


lenfe  required.  But  princely  guards  means  nothing  but  rich 
lace,  which  is  a  fenfe  the  palfage  will  not  bear.  Angelo,  in- 
deed, as  deputy,  might  be  called  the  princely  Angelo  :  but  not 
in  this  place,  where  the  immediately  preceding  words  of— • 

This  out-ward- fainted  deputy, 
demand  the  reading  I  have  reftored,     Warburton. 

The  firft  folio  has,  in  both  places,  prenzie,  from  which  the 
other  folios  made  princely,  and  every  editor  may  make  what  he 
can.     Johnson. 

Princely  is  the  judicious  corre6tion  of  the  fecond  folio. 
Princely  guards  mean  no  more  than  the  badges  of  royalty, 
(laced  or  bordered  robes,)  which  Angelo  is  fuppofed  to  affume 
during  the  abfence  of  the  Duke.  Tlie  ftupidity  of  the  firft  edi- 
tors is  fometimes  not  more  injurious  to  Shakfpeare,  tlian  the  in- 
genuity of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them. 

In  the  old  play  of  Camlyfes  I  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion. 
Sifcannes  is  left  by  Camlyfes  to  diflribute  juftice  while  he  id  ab- 
fent ;  and  in  a  foliloquy  fays  : 

"  Now  may  I  wear  the  brodered  garde, 
"  And  lye  in  downe-bed  foft." 
Again,  the  queen  of  Camlyfes  fays  : 

"  I  do  forfake  thefe  broder'd  gardes, 

"  And  all  the  facions  new."     Steevens. 

A  guard,  in  old  language,  meant  a  welt  or  border  of  a  gar- 
ment ;  "  becaufe  (fays  Minfhieu)  it  gards  and  keeps  the  gar- 
ment from  tearing."  Thefe  borders  were  fometimes  of  lace. 
So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

" Give  him  a  livery 

"  More  guarded  than  his  fellows."     Malone. 

\^''al•burton  reads — prieftly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  pro- 

^^^""y-       .  ...  .      . 

The  meaning  of  the  fpeech  is,  that  it  is  the  cunnmg  policy  of 
the  devil,  to  invell  the  damnedeft  bodies  in  the  moft  fanftified 
robes ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  priejily  guards,  which,  when  applied  to 
deceitful  purpofcs,  fhe  calls  the  livery  of  hell.  By  guards, 
Ifabella  metaphorically  means— outward  appearances. 

M.Mason. 
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JsAB.  Yes,  he  would  give  it  thee,  from  this  rank 
offence,^ 
So  to  offend  him  ftill :  This  night's  the  time 
That  I  fhould  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  elfe  thou  died  to-morrow. 

Claud,  Thou  fhalt  not  do't. 

IsAB.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.^ 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Ifabel. 

IsAB.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-mor- 
row. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affedlions  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nole. 
When  he  would  force  it  ?  9  Sure  it  is  no  fin ; 

'  from  this  ranknff'ence,']  I  believe  mezns,  from  the  time 

of  my  committing  this  offence,  you  might  perlift  in  finning 
with  fafety.  The  advantages  you  would  derive  from  my  having 
fuch  a  fecret  of  his  in  my  keeping,  would  enfure  you  from  fur- 
ther harm  on  account  of  the  fame  fault,  however  frequently 
repeated.     Steevens. 

*  as  a  pin.]     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee."     Steevens. 

'  Has  he  affeStions  &c.]  Is  he  aBuated  ly  pajjions  that 
impel  him  to  tranfgrefs  the  law,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is 
enforcing  it  againji  others?  [I  find,  he  is.]  Surely  theji,  fmce 
this  is  fo  general  a  propenfity,  fince  the  judge  is  as  criminal  as  he 
whom  he  condemns,  it  is  no  Jin,  or  at  leaji  a  venial  one.  So, 
in  the  next  A6t : 

" A  deflower'd  maid, 

"  And  by  an  eminent  body  tliat  enforced 

"  The  law  agamft  it." 
Force  is  again  ufed  for  enforce  in  King  Henry  VHl : 

"  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 

"  And  force  them  with  a  conftancy." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  Why  force  you  this  ?"     Malone. 
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Or  of  the  deadly  {even  it  is  the  leaft.^ 

IsAB.  Which  is  the  leaft  ? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,*  he,  being  fo  wife. 
Why,  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ?  3_0  Ifabel ! 

IsAB.  What  fays  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thinsr. 

IsAB.  And  fhamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where :  '^ 


*  Or  of  the  deadly  feven  t^c.']  It  may  be  ufeful  to  know 
which  they  are  5  the  reader  is,  therefore,  prefented  with  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue  of  them,  viz.  Pride,  Envy,  Wrath,  Sloth, 
Covetoufnefs,  Gluttony,  and  Lechery.  To  recapitulate  tlie 
punilhments  hereafter  for  thefe  fins,  might  have  too  powerful 
an  effect  upon  the  weak  nerves  of  the  prefent  generation  ;  but 
whoever  is  defirous  of  being  particularly  acquainted  with  them, 
may  find  information  in  lome  of  the  old  monkilh  fyltems  of 
divinity,  and  efpecially  in  a  curious  book  entitled  Le  Kalendrier 
des  Bergiers,  1500,  folio,  of  which  there  is  an  Englilh  tranflation. 

Douce. 
^  If  it  were  damnalle,  &c.]     Shakfpeare  Ihows  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  the  conduft  of  Claudio.     When  Ifa- 
bella  firft  tells  him  of  Angelo's  propofal,  he  anfwers,  with  honeft 
indignation,  agreeably  to  his  fettled  principles — ■ 

Thoujhalt  not  dot. 
But  the  love  of  \i(e.  being  permitted  to  operate,  foon  furniihes 
faim  with  fophiftical  arguments  5  he  believes  it  cannot  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  foul,  fince  Angelo,  who  is  fo  wife,  will  venture 
it.     Johnson. 

'  Be  perdurably  find^"]  Perdurally  is  laflingly.  So,  ia 
Otkello  : 

" cables  of  perduralle  toughnefs."     Steevens. 

*  and  go  we  know  not  where  3]    Dryden  has  imparted 

this  fentiment  to  his  Jureng-Zebe,  Ad  IV,  fc.  i : 

"  Deadi  in  itfelf  is  nothing ;  but  we  fear 

"  To  be  we  know  not  what,  zve  know  not  where." 

Steevens. 
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To  lie  in  cold  obflrudiion,  and  to  rot ; 
This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  fpirit  s 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  relide 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  viewlefs  winds/ 
And  blown  with  refllefs  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worfe  than  worfl 

'  delighted  fpirit — ]    I.  e.  the  fpirit  accuftomed  here  to 

cafe  and  delights.  This  was  properly  urged  as  an  aggravation  to 
the  fliarpnefs  of  the  torments  fpoken  of.  The  Oxford  editor, 
not  apprehending  this,  alters  it  to  dilated.  As  if,  becaufe  the 
fpirit  in  the  body  is  faid  to  be  imprifoned,  it  was  crouded  toge- 
ther likewife ;  and  fo  by  death  not  only  fet  free,  but  expanded 
too  J  which,  if  true,  would  make  it  the  lefs  fenfible  of  pain. 

Warburtgn. 

This  reading  may  perhaps  ftand,  but  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  correCt  it.  The  moft  plaufible  is  that  which  fubftitutes— 

i the  benighted  fpirit ; 

alluding  to  the  darknefs  always  fuppofed  in  the  place  of  fiiture 
punilliment. 

Perhaps  we  may  read  : 

the  deUnquent /5f;irz7  ; 

a  word  eafily  changed  to  delighted  by  a  bad  copier,  or  unfkilful 
reader.     Delinquent  is  propofed  by  Thirlby  in  his  manufcript. 

Johnson. 

I  think  with  Dr.  Warburton,  tliat  by  the  delighted  fpirit  is 
meant,  the  foul  once  accuftomed  to  delight,  which,  of  courfe, 
muft  render  the  fufferings,  afterwards  defcribed,  lefs  tolerable. 
Thus  our  author  calls  youth,  blejjed,  in  a  former  fcene,  before 
he  proceeds  to  Ihow  its  wants  and  its  inconveniencies. 

Mr.  Ritfon  has  flu'nilhed  me  with  a  paflage  which  I  leave  to 
thofe  who  can  ufe  it  for  the  illullration  of  the  foregoing  epitliet ; 
"  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  Mirza,  fon  to 
Shah  Abbas,  fays,  that  he  gave  a  period  to  his  miferies  in  this 
world,  by  fupping  a  delighted  cup  of  extreame  poyfon." 

Travels,   l634,  p.  104.     Steeveks. 

•  viewlefs  winds,']  i.  e.  unfcen,  invifible.  So,  in  Mil- 
ton's Comus,  v.  92  : 

«* .    .    ■!  muft  be  viewlefs  now."    Steevsns. 
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Of  thofe,  that  lawlefs  and  incertain  thoughts  ^ 
Imagine  howling  ! — ^'tis  too-  horrible  ! 
The  wearieft  and  moft  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ach,  penury,^  and  imprifonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradife 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. ^ 


7 —lawlefs  and  incertain  thoughts — ]   Conjecture  fent  out 

to  wander  without  any  certain  diredtion,  and  ranging  through 
poflibilities  of  pain.     Johnson. 

*  penury,']    The  old  copy  has — 'perjury.     Correded  by 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,     Malone. 

^  To  what  we  fear  of  death.']  Moft  certainly  the  idea  of  the 
"  fpirit  bathing  in  fiery  floods,"  or  of  relieving  "  in  thrilling 
regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice/'  is  not  original  to  our  poet ;  but 
I  am  not  fure  that  they  came  from  the  Platonick  hell  of  Virgil. 
The  monks  alfo  had  their  hot  and  their  cold  hell ;  "  the  fyrfte 
is  fyre  that  ever  brenneth,  and  never  gyveth  lighte,"  fays  an 
old  homily: — "  The  feconde  is  palTying  cold,  that  yf  a  greate 
hylle  of  fyre  were  caft  therin,  it  tliold  torne  to  yce."  One  of 
their  legends,  well  remembered  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  gives 
us  a  dialogue  between  a  billiop  and  a  foul  tormented  in  a  piece 
of  ice,  which  was  brought  to  cure  a  brenning  heate  in  his  foot  5 
take  care,  that  you  do  not  interpret  this  the  gout,  for  I  remem- 
ber Menage  quotes  a  canon  upon  us  : 

"  Si  (juis  di£erit  epifcopum  podagra  lalbrare,  anathema 

fitr 

Another  tells  us  of  the  foul  of  a  monk  fattened  to  -a.  rock, 
which  the  winds  were  to  blow  about  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
purge  of  its  enormities.  Indeed  this  do6trine  was  before  now 
introduced  into  poetick  fitlion,  as  you  may  fee  in  a  poem, 
"  where  the  lover  declareth  his  pains  to  exceed  far  the  pains 
of  hell,"  among  the  many  mifcellaneous  ones  fubjoined  to  the 
works  of  Surrey  :  of  which  you  will  foon  have  a  beautiful  edi- 
tion from  the  able  hand  of  my  friend  Dr.  Percy.  Nay,  a  very 
learned  and  inquifitive  brother-antiquary  hath  obferved  to  me, 
on  the  authority  of  Blef  kenius,  that  this  was  the  ancient  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  who  were  certainly  very  little  read 
either  in  the  poet  or  philofopher.     Farmer. 

Lazarus,  in  Tlie  Shepherd's  Calendar,  is  reprefented  to  have 
feen  thefe  particular  modes  of  punifliment  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions : 

Vol.  VI.  X 
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IsAB.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Claud.  Sweet  filter,  let  me  live : 

What  fin  you  do  to  fave  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  difpenfes  with  the  deed  fo  far. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

IsJB.  O,  you  beafi  ! 

O,  faithlefs  coward  !   O,  difhoneft  wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  inceft,^  to  take  life 
From   thine  own  fifter's  fhame  ?    What  fhould  I 

think  ? 
Heaven  fhield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair  ! 
For  fuch  a  warped  flip  of  wildernefs  - 
Ne'er  iflli'd  from  his  blood.     Take  my  defiance  :  ^ 
Die ;  perifh  !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  fhould  proceed : 

"  Secondly,  I  have  feen  in  hell  a  floud  frozen  as  ice,  wherein- 
the  envious  men  and  women  were  plunged  unto  the  navel,  and 
then  fuddainly  came  over  them  a  right  cold  and  great  wind  that 
grieved  and  pained  them  right  fore,"  &c.     Steevens. 

.^  1st  not  a  hind  of  inceji,']  In  Ifabella's  declamation  there  is 
fomething  harfh,  diid  fomething  forced  and  far-fetched.  But 
her  indignation  cannot  be  tliought  violent,  when  we  confider 
her  not  only  as  a  virgin,  but  as  a  nun.     Johnson. 

'  a  warped  Jlip  q/"  wildernefs — ]     Wildernefs  is  here 

ufed  for  u'ild?iefs,  tlie  ftate  of  being  diforderly.     So,  in  The 
Maid's  Tragedy  : 

"  And  throws  an  unknown  wildernefs  about  me." 
Again,  in  Old  Fortunatiis,  16OO  : 

"  But  I  in  ivildernefs  totter'd  out  my  youth." 
The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  now  obfolete,  though  employed  by 
Milton : 

"  The  paths,  and  bowers,  doubt  not,  but  our  joint  hands 

"  Will  keep  from  wildernefs  with  eafe."     Steevens. 

^  Take  my  defiance :]  Defiance  is  rifufal.  So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  I  do  dify  thy  commiferation."    Steevens. 
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I'll  pray  a  thoufand  prayers  for  thy  death. 
No  word  to  fave  thee. 

CLAUii.  Nay,  Hear  me^  Ifabel. 

IsAB.  O,  fye,  fye,  fye  1 

Thy  fin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade :  ^ 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itfelf  a  bawd  : 
'Tis  bell  that  thou  dieft  quickly.  [Going. 

Claud.  O  hear  me,  Ifabella, 

Re-enter  DukCi 

Duke.  Vouchfafe  a  word,  young  lifter,'  but  one 
word. 

IsAB.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  difpenfe  with  your  leifure,  t 
would  by  and  by  have  fome  fpeech  with  you  :  the 
fatisfaftion  I  v/ould  require,  is  likewife  your  own 
benefit. 

IsAB.  I  have  no  fuperfluous  leifure ;  my  ftay  muft 
be  ftolen  out  of  other  affairs  ;  but  I  will  attend  you 
a  while. 

Duke.  [To  Claudio,  ajide.~\  Son,  I  have  over- 
heard what  hath  paft  between  you  and  your  fifter. 
Angelo  had  never  the  purpofe  to  corrupt  her ;  only 
he  hath  made  an  effay  of  her  virtue,  to  practice  his 
judgment  with  the  difpofition  of  natures  :  fhe,  hav- 
ing the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that 
gracious  denial  which  he  is  moil  glad  to  receive :  I 
am  confefTor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true; 
therefore  prepare  yourfelf  to  death :  Do  not  fatisfy 

■*  hut  a  trade:]    Acuftomj  a  prafttce;  an  ellablifhed 

habit.     So  we  fay  of  a  man  much  addicted  to  any  thing — 4« 
makes  a  trade  of  it,     Johnson. 
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your  refolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible :  5  to- 
morrow you  muft  die ;  go  to  your  knees,  and  make 
ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  aflv  my  fifter  pardon.     I  am  {b 
out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  fue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  ^  Farewell. 

[Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provoft. 

Provoft,  a  word  with  you. 

Prof.  What's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke.   That   now  you   are  come,    you  will  be 
gone  :  Leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid  ;  my  mind 


^  Do  not  flitisfy  your  refohition  ivith  hopes  that  are  fallille :"] 
A  condemned  man,  whom  his  confelfor  had  brought  to  bear 
death  with  decency  and  refolution,  began  anew  to  entertain 
hopes  of  life.  This  occafioned  the  advice  in  the  words  above. 
But  liow  did  thefe  hopes  fatisfy  his  refolution  ?  or  what  harm 
was  there,  if  they  did  ?  We  rauft  certainly  read.  Da  not  falfify 
your  refolution  ivith  hopes  that  are  fallible.  And  then  it  be- 
comes a  reafonable  admonition.  For  hopes  of  life,  by  drawing 
liim  back  into  the  world,  would  naturally  elude  or  weaken  the 
virtue  of  that  refolution  which  was  raifed  only  on  motives  of 
religion.  And  this  his  confelfor  had  reafon  to  warn  him  of. 
The  term  faljify  is  taken  from  fencing,  and  fignifies  the  pre- 
tending to  aim  a  flroke,  in  order  to  draw  the  adverfaiy  off  his 
guard.     So,  Fairfax : 

"  Now  ftrikes  he  out,  and  now  hejal/lfieth." 

Warburton. 

The  fenfe  is  this : — Do  not  reft  witli  fatisfaftlon  on  hopes  that 
are  fallible.     There  is  no  need  of  alteration.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  Do  not  fatisfy  or  content  yourfelf 
with  that  kind  of  refolution,  which  acquires  ftrcngth  from  a 
latent  hope  that  it  will  not  be  put  to  the  teft ;  a  hope  that,  in 
your  cafe,  if  you  rely  upon  it,  will  deceive  you.     Malone. 

*  Hold  you  there ;]    Continue  in  that  refolution.    Johnson. 
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promifes  with  my  habit,  no  lols  Ihall  touch  her  by 
my  coinpaiiy. 

Prov.  In  good  time.7  \_Exit  Provofl. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  liath  made  you  fair,  hath 
made  you  good :  the  goodnefs,  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodnefs  ;  but  grace, 
being  the  foul  of  your  complexion,  fhould  keep 
the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  aflault,  that  Angelo 
hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  convey'd  to  my 
underftanding ;  and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples 
for  his  falling,  I  fhould  wonder  at  Angelo.  How 
would  you  do  to  content  this  fubftitute,  and  to  fave 
your  brother. 

IsAB.  I  am  now  going  to  refolve  him  :  I  had  ra- 
ther my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  fon  ihould 
be  unlawfully  born.  But  O,  how  much  is  the  good 
duke  deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he  return,  and 
I  can  fpeak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or 
difcover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  fhall  not  be  much  amifs :  Yet,  as 
the  matter  now  ftands,  he  will  avoid  your  accufa- 
tion;  he  made  trial  of  you  only.^ — ^Therefore,  faften 
your  ear  on  my  advilings ;  to  the  love  I  have  in 
doing  good,  a  remedy  preients  itfelf.  I  do  make 
myfelf  believe,  that  you  may  moft  uprighteoufly  do' 
a  poor  wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit ;  redeem 
your  brother  from  the  angry  law  ;  do  no  flain  to 
your  own  gracious  perfon  ;  and  much  pleafe  the 
abfent  duke,  if,  peradventure,  he  fliall  ever  return 
to  have  hearing  of  this  bufmefs. 

'  In  good  time.l    i.  e.  a  la  lonue  heure,  fo  be  it,  very  well. 

Steevens. 
'  ——he  made  trial  of  you  Q7ili/.']    That  is^  he  tcill  foy  he 
made  trial  of  you  only,     M.  Mason. 
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IsAS.  Le|;  me  hear  you  fpeak  further ;  I  have 
fpirit  to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the 
truth  of  my  fpirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodnefs  never  fear- 
ful. Have  you  not  heard  fpeak  of  Mariana  the 
lifter  of  Frederick,  the  great  foldier,  who  mifcarried 
at  fea  ? 

IsAB.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  ^.nd  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  Her  fhould  this  Angelo  have  married ; 
was  affianced  to  her  by  oath,^  and  the  nuptial  ap- 

f)ointed :  between  which  time  of  the  contra6l,  and 
imit  of  the  folemnity,^  her  brother  Frederick  was 
wrecked  at  fea,  having  in  that  perifh'd  veflel  the 
dowry  of  his  fifter.  But  mark,  how  heavily  this 
befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman  :  there  ffie  loft  a 
noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love  toward 
her  ever  raoft  kind  and  natural ;  with  him  the  por- 
tion and  linew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage-dowry ; 
with  both,  her  combinate  hufband,-  this  well- 
feeming  Angelo. 

IsAJB.  Can  this  be  fo  ?  Did  Angelo  fo  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dry'd  not  one 
of  them  with  his  comfort ;  fwallowed  his  vows 
whole,  pretending,  in  her,  difcoveries  of  difhonour  : 

9  by  oath,']      By  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 

fullo.     Malone. 

*  and  limit  of  the  fulemnity,']     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  Preicribes  how  long  the  virgin  Hate  fliall  laft, — 
"  Gives  limits  unto  holy  nuptial  rites." 

i.  c.  appointed  times,     Malone. 

*  //er  combinate  hnjband,']  Combinate  is  letrothed,  Jet- 
tied  by  contraB.     Steeven§. 
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in  few,  beflowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation, 3 
which  {he  yet  wears  for  his  lake ;  and  he,  a  marble 
to  her  tears,  is  wallied  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Isj£.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world  !  What  corruption  in 
this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live  ! — But  how 
out  of  this  can  Ihe  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  eafily  heal : 
and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  faves  your  brother,  but 
keeps  you  from  difhonour  in  doing  it. 

IsJB.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-narned  maid  hath  yet  in  her  tlie 
continuance  of  her  firll  affection  ;  his  unjufl  un- 
kindnefs,  that  in  all  reafon  fhould  have  quenched 
her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current, 
made  it  more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to 
Angelo ;  anfwer  his  requiring  with  a  plaufibl^ 
obedience  ;  agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point : 
only  refer  yourfelf  to  this  advantage,^ — firft,  that 
your  ftay  with  him  may  not  be  long;  that  the 
time  may  have  all  fhadow  and  filence  in  it ;  and  the 
place  anfwer  to  convenience  :  this  being  granted  in 
courfe,  now  follows  all.  We  fhall  advife  this 
wronged  maid  to  ftead  up  your  appointment,  go  in 
your  place  ;    if   the  encounter  acknowledge  itfelf 

^  •  beftowed  her  on  her  oivn  lamentation,']    i.  e.  left  her 

to  her  forrows.     Malone. 

Rather,  as  our  author  exprefles  hhnfelf  in  King  Henry  V: 
^"^  ^aye  her  up"  to  them.     Steevexs. 

* only  refer  yourfelf  to  this  advantage,']    Tills  is  fcarcely 

to  be  reconciled  to  any  eftabllllied  mode  of  fpeech.  We  maj' 
read,  only  referve  yourfelf  to,  or  only  referve  to  yourfelf  this 
advantage.     Johnson, 

Refer  yourfelf  to,  merely  fignifies — have  rocmrfe  to,  fetake 
yourfelf  to,  this  advantage.     Sxeevexs, 
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hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompenfe : 
and  here,  by  this,  is  your  brother  faved,  your  ho- 
nour untainted,  the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and 
the  corrupt  deputy  fcaled.5  The  maid  will  I  frame, 
and  make  fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to 
carry  this  as  you  may,  the  doublenefs  of  the  benefit 
defends  the  deceit  from  reproof.  What  think  you 
of  it? 

IsAB.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ; 
and,  I  truft,  it  will  grow  to  a  moll  profperous  per- 
fe6lion. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up  :  Hafte 
you  fpeedily  to  Angelo ;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat 

^  the  corrupt  deputy  fcaled.]     To  fcale  the  deputy,  may 

be^  to  reach  him,  notwithjianding  the  elevatio?i  of  his  place; 
or  it  may  be,  to  Jtrip  hi^n  and  difcover  his  nakednefs,  though 
armed  and  concealed  ly  the  invejivient  of  authority. 

Johnson. 

To  fcale,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  note  to  Coriolanus,  Aft  I. 
fc.  i.  moll  certainly  means,  to  diforder,  to  difconcert,  to  put  to 
flight.  An  army  routed  is  called  by  Holinlhed,  an  army  fcaled. 
The  word  fometimes  lignifies  to  dijj'ufe  or  dilperle ;  at  others, 
as  I  fuppofe  in  tlie  prefent  inftance,  to  put  into  confufwn. 

SXEEVENS. 

To  fcale  is  certainly  to  reach  (.as  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  it)  as 
well  as  to  d.ifperfe  orf/jread  abroad,  and  hence  its  application  to 
a  routed  army  which  is  fcattered  over  the  feld.  The  Duke's 
meaning  appears  to  be,  either  that  Angelo  would  be  over- 
reached, as  a  town  is  by  the  Icalade,  or  that  his  tfue  chara6ter 
would  bt  fpread  or  laid  open,  fo  that  his  vilenefs  M'ould  become 
evident.  Dr.  Warburton  thinks  it  is  ireighed,  a  meaning"  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  affixes  to  the  word  in  another  place.  See  Coriolanus^ 
Aa  I.  fc.  i. 

Scaled,  however,  may  mean — laid  open,  as  a  corrupt  fore  is 
by  removing  the  Hough  that  covers  it.  The  allujion  is  rendered 
lefs  difgufting,  by  more  elegant  language,  in  Hamlet : 

"  It  M'ill  but  Jkiji  and  flm  the  ulcerous  place  ; 

"  Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

"  Infefts  unfeen."     Ritson. 
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you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promife  of  fatisfadlioii.  I 
will  prclently  to  St.  Luke's ;  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,^  reiides  this  dejected  Mariana  :  At  that 
place  call  upon  me ;  and  defpatch  with  Angelo,  that 
it  may  be  quickly. 

IsAB.  I  tbank  you   for  this  comfort :   Fare  you 
w^ll,  good  father.  [^Exeunt  feverally . 


®  —the  moated  grange,]      A  grange  is  a  folitary  farm- 

houfe.     So,  in  Othello  : 

" this  is  Venice, 

"  My  houle  is  not  a  grange."'     Steevens. 

A  grange  implies  feme  one  particular  houfe  immediately  infe- 
rior in  ranl<-  *^o  a  hall,  lituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town 
or  village  from  which  it  takes  its  name  3  as,  Hornby  Grange, 
Blackwell  Grange ;  and  is  in  the  neiglibourhood  limply  called 
The  Grange.  Originally,  perhaps,  thefe  buildings  were  the 
lord's  granary  or  ftorehoufe,  and  the  relidence  of  his  chief  bai- 
liff.    (Grange,  from  Granagium,  Lat.)     Ritson. 

A  grange,  in  its  original  fignihcation,  meant  a  farm-houfe  of 
a  monaftery,  (from  grana  gerendo,)  from  which  it  was  always 
at  fome  little  dili'.nce.  One  of  the  monks  was  ufually  appointed 
to  inlpecl  the  accounts  ot  the  farm.  He  was  called  vhe  Prior  of 
tlie  Grange  ;•. — in  barbarous  Latin,  Grangiarius.  Being  placed 
at  a  ditlance  from  the  monaftery,  and  not  connefted  with  any 
other  buildings,  Shakfpeare,  with  his  wonted  licence,  ufes  it, 
both  here  and  in  Othello,  in  the  fenfe  of  ^  folitary  farm-houfe. 

I  have  fince  obferved  that  the  word  was  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  by  the  contemporary  writers.  So,  in  Tarleton's  Newes  out 
of  Purgatory,  printed  about  the  year  159O: 

"  till  my  return  I  would  have  thee  ftay  at  our  little 

graunge  houfe  in  the  country." 

In  I,incolnlhire  they  at  this  day  call  every  lone  houfe  that  is 
^nconnetted  with  others,  a  grange^     Malone, 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Street  before  the  Prifon. 

EnterTiw^Qj  as  a  Friar-,  to  him  Elbow,  Clown, 
and  Officers. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but 
that  you  will  needs  buy  and  fell  men  and  women 
like  beafts,  we  fhall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown 
and  white  baftard.^ 

Duke.  O,  heavens  !  what  ftufF  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'Twas  never  merry  world,  fince,  of  two 
nfuries,^  the  merrieft  was  put  down,  and  the  worfer 
allow'd  by  order  of  law  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him 

'  lajtard.']    A  kind  of  fweet  wine,  tlien  much  in  vogue, 

from  tlie  Italian  lajtardo.     Warburton. 

See  a  note  on  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I,  Act  II,  fc.  iv, 

Steevens. 
Bajtard  was  raifin  wine.     See  Minfliieu's  Dict.  in  v.  and 
Cole's  Latin  Dift.  1679.     Malone. 

*  « Jince,  of  two  ufuries,]    Here  a  fatire  on  ufury  turns 

abruptly  to  a  fatire  on  the  perfon  of  die  ufurer,  without  any 
kind  of  preparation.  We  may  be  aifured  then,  that  a  line  or 
two,  at  leatl,  have  been  loft.  The  fubjed  of  which  we  may 
ealijy  difcover  was  a  comparifon  between  the  two  ufurers ;  as, 
before,  between  the  two  ufuries.  So  tliat,  for  the  future,  the 
paifage  fhould  be  read  with  aflerilks,  thus — ly  order  of  law, 
***  a  furr'd  gown,  &c.     Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  correfted  this  with  lefs  pomp:  \htnfinci', 
of  two  ufurers  the  merrieft.  was  put  down,  and  the  worfer 
allowed,  l-y  order  of  law,  afurrd  gown,  8cc.  His  punftuation 
is  right,  but  the  alteration,  fmall  as  it  is,  appears  more  than 
was  wanted.  Ufury  may  be  uled  by  an  eafy  licence  for  the 
profefjors  of  ufury.    Johnson. 
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warm  ;  and  furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-fkins  too,9  to 
lignify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency, 
ftands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  iir  : — Blefs  you,  good 
father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father : '  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  fir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  fir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  and, ' 
fir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  fir;  for  we 
have  found  upon  him,  fir,  a  ftrange  pick-lock,* 
which  we  have  fent  to  tlie  deputy. 


^  andfurrd  with  fox  and  lavil-Jkins  too,  &c.]     In  this 

paflTage  the  foxes  ikins  are  fuppofed  to  denote  craft,  and  tlie 
lamb-ltins  innocence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  ought 
to  read,  "  furred  with  fox  on  lamb-ikins,"  inftead  of  "  and 
lamb-lkins  j"  for  otherwife,  craft  will  not  ftand  for  the  facing. 

M.  Mason. 

Fox-fkins  and  lamb-lkins  were  botli  \ifed  as  facings  to  cloth 
in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  tlie  Statute  of  Apparel,  24  Henry 
VIII.  c.  13.  }ience  fox-forf  d  Have  is  ufed  as  an  opprobrious 
epithet  in  IVily  Beguiled,  iQoQ,  and  in  otlier  old  comedies. 
See  alfo  Charadierifmi,  or  Lentons  Leafurcs,  &c.  l631  :  "  An 
Ufurer  is  an  old  fox,  clad  in  lamb-skin,  who  hath  pray'd 
[prey'd]  fo  long  abroad,"  &c,     Malone. 

^  arid  you,  good  brother  fatlier  :]     In  return  to  Elbow"s 

blundering  addrefs  of  good  fother  friar,  i.e.  good  foiher  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  humoroufly  calls  him,  in  his  own  ftyle,  good 
Irother  foiher.  This  would  appear  ftill  clearer  in  French. 
Dieu  vous  benijfe,  mon  pere  frere. — Et  vous  aujji,  mon  frere 
pere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ouvfo-iar  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  frere.     Tyrwhitt. 

Mr.  Tyr^^  hitt's  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  The 
forajigejt  Adventure  that  ever  happened,  &c.  4to.  l6"01  : 

"  And  I  call  to  mind,  that  as  the  reverend  foiher  Irother, 
'Thomas  Sequera,  Superiour  of  Ebora,  and  mine  auncient 
friend,  came  to  vifite  me,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  ajlrange  pick-lock,]     As  we  hear  no  more  of   this 

charge,  it  is  neceflaiy  to  prevent  honeft  Pompey  from  being 
taken  for  a  houfe-breaker.    The  loch  Avhich  he  had  occafion  to 
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Duke.  Fye,  lirrah  ;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd  ! 
The  evil  that  thou  caiifeft  to  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live :  Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  fuch  a  filthy  vice  :  fay  to  thyfelf, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beaftly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myfelf,  and  live. 5 
Canft  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  ftinkingly  depending  ?  Go,  mend,  go,  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  ftink  in  fome  fort,  iir  ;  but 
yet,  lir,  I  would  prove 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs 
for  fin, 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prifon,  officer ; 
Corre6lion  and  infiru<5^ion  muft  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beaft  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  mufl  before  the  deputy,  fir ;    he  has 

plclt,  were  by  no  means  common,  in  this  country  at  leaft.  1  hey 
were  probably  introduced,  with  other  Spani/h  citjioms,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  were  fo  well  known  in 
Edinburgh,  that  in  one  of  Sir  David  Lindfay's  plays,  repre- 
fented  to  thoufands  in  the  open  air,  fuch  a  lock  is  aftually 
opened  on  the  ftage.     Ritson. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Volpone,  Corvino  threatens  to  make  his  wife 
wear  one  of  thefe  contrivances  : 

"  Then,  here's  a  loci,  which  I  will  hang  upon  thee." 

Steevens. 

^  /  drink,  1  eat,  array  myielf,  aiid  live.'\     Tlie  old  editions 
have — 

I  drink,  I  eat  away  wyself,  and  live. 
This  is  one  very  excellent  inftance  of  the  I'agaoity  of  our  edi- 
tors, and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  heartily,  that  they  would  have 
obliged  us  with  their  phyiical  folution,  how  a  man  can  eat  aivay 
himfelf,  and  live.  Mr.  Billiop  gave  me  that  molt  certain  emen- 
dation, wliich  I  have  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  former 
foolifl^  reading  ;  by  the  help  whereof,  we  have  this  eafy  lenfe  ; 
that  the  Clown  fed  himfelf,  and  put  clothes  on  his  back,  by  ex™ 
erciling  the  vile  trade  of  a  bawd.     Tueob.m.d. 
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given  him  warning  :  the  deputy  cannot  abide  a 
whoremafter  :  if  he  be  a  whoremongerj  and  comes 
before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his 
errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  fome  would  feem  to  be. 
Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  feeming,  free  1  +■ 


*  That  ive  itere  all,  as  fume  would  fnem  to  he. 

Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  feeming,  yj-ee /]  i.  e. 
as  faults  are  deftitute  of  all  comelinefs  or  feeming.  The  firft  of 
thefe  lines  refers  to  the  deputy's  fanttiiied  hypocrify  ;  die  fecond 
to  the  Clown's  beaftly  occupation.  But  the  latter  part  is  thus 
ill  exprelTed  for  the  fake  of  tlie  rhyme.     Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 

Free  from  all  faults,  as  from  faults  feeming  free. 
In  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Warburton,  the  fenfe  is  trifling,  and 
the  expreifion  harlh.  To  willi  that  men  ivere  as  free  from. 
faults,  as  faults  are  free  from  co7neline/s,  [inftead  of  void  of 
lomelinefs,^  is  a  very  poor  conceit.  I  once  thought  it  Ihould  be 
read  : 

O  that  all  were,  as  all  would  feem  to  he, 

Free  from  all  faults,  ox  from  falfe  iecvaingfrec. 
So  in  this  play  : 

"  O  place,  O  power — ^liow  doft  thou 

"  Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wifer  fouls 

"  To  ^\Y  falfe  feeming  .'" 
But  now  I  believe  that  a  lefs  alteration  will  ferve  the  turn : 

Free  from  all  faults,  or  faults  from  feem  ing  free. 
That  men   were  realh/  good,  or  that  their  faults  were  knoivn, 
that  men  were  free  from  faults,  or  faults  from  hypocrify.     So 
Ilabella  calls  Angelo's  hypocrify,  feeming,  feeming.     Johnson. 

I  diink  we  fhould  read  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer  : 

Free  from  all  faults,  as  trom  {axxXis  feemin  g  free . 
I.  e.  /  wijh  we  were  all  as  good  as  we  appear  to  be  ;   a  fentl- 
ment  very  naturally  prompted  by  his  reflection  on  the  behaviour 
of  Angelo.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  only  tranfpofed  a  word  to  pro- 
duce a  convenient  fenfe.     Steevens. 

Hanmer  is  right  with  refped  to  the  meaning  of  this  paifage, 
but  1  think  his  tranfpofition  unnecelTary.  The  words,  as  they 
iland,  will  exprefs  the  fame  fenfe,  if  pointed  thus  : 

Free  from  allfaidts,  as,  faults  from,  feeming  free. 
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Enter  Lucio. 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waift,  a  cord/ 

fir.s 

Clo.  I  fpy  comfort ;  I  cry,  bail :  Here's  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey  ?  What,  at  the 
heels  of  Caefar  ?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made 
woman,^  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in 

Nor  is  this  conftru6tion  more  harih  than  that  of  many  other 
fentences  in  the  play,  whichi  of  all  thofe  which  Shakfpeare  has 
left  us,  is  the  moft  defeftive  in  tliat  refpeft.     M.  Mason. 

The  original  copy  has  not  Free  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 
It  was  added  unneceflarily  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folioy 
who  did  not  perceive  that  our,  like  many  words  of  tlie  fame 
kind,  was  nfed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  diflyilable.  The  reading,— 
from  all  faults,  which  all  the  modern  editors  have  adopted, 
(I  think,  improperly,)  was  firft  introduced  in  the  fotirth  folio. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  conje6tural  reading,  or,  appears  to  me  very  pro- 
bable. The  compoiitor  might  have  caught  the  word  as  from 
the  preceding  line.  If  as  be  right,  Dr.  Warburton's  interpreta- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  true  one.  Would  we  were  all  as  free  from' 
faults,  as  faults  are  free  from,  or  dellitute  of  comelinefs,  or 
feev)ing.  This  line  is  rendered  harfli  and  obfcure  by  the  word 
free  being  dragged  from  its  proper  place  for  the  fake  of  the 
rhyme.     Malone. 

Till  I  meet  with  fome  decfiive  inftance  of  the  pronoun — oui^, 
ufed  as  a  diflyilable,  I  read  with  the  fecond  folio,  which  I  cannot 
fufpe6t  of  capricious  alterations.     Steevens. 

*  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waijt,  a  cord,  Jir.']     That  is, 
his  neck  will  be  tied,  like  your  waift,  with  a  rope.     The  friars 
of  the  Francifcan  order,  perhaps  of  all  odiers,  wear  a  hempen 
cord  for  a  girdle.     Thus  Buchanan  : 
"  Fac  gemant  fuis 
"  Variata  terga  funihus."     Johnson. 

^  — —  Pygmalion  s  images,  newly  made  woman,"]  By  PygmO' 
lions  images,  neivly  made  woman,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  meant 
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the  pocket  and  extra6ling  it  clutch'd  ?  What  reply  ? 
Ha?    What  fay'fl  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and 

no  more  tlian — Have  you  no  women  now  to  recommend  to  your 
cuftomers,  as  frefli  and  untouched  as  Pygvjalion's  ftatue  was,  at 
the  moment  when  it  became  flefti  and  blood  ?  The  paffage 
may,  however,  contaui  fome  allufion  to  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
1598,  called  The.  Mefamorphojis  of  Pygmalion  s  Image,  and 
certain  Satires.  I  have  never  feen  it,  but  it  is  mentioned  by 
Ames,  p.  568 ;  and  whatever  its  fubjed  might  be,  we  learn 
from  an  order  figned  by  tlie  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bifliop  of  London,  that  this  book  was  commanded  to  be  burnt. 
The  order  is  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
entries  belonging  to  tlie  Stationers'  Company.     Steevens. 

If  Marfton's  Metamorphojis  of  Pygmalion's  Image  be  alluded 
to,  I  believe  it  mull  be  in  the  argument. — "  The  maide  (by  the 
power  of  Venus)  was  metamorphofed  into  a  living  zvoman." 

Farmee. 

There  may,  however,  be  an  allufion  to  a  paffage  in  Lyly's 
JVoman  in  the  Moone,  15Q7.  The  inhabitants  of  Utopia  peti- 
tion Nature  for  females,  that  they  may,  like  other  beings,  pro- 
pagate their  fpecies.  iV^a^^/re  grants  their  requefl:  j  and  "they 
draw  the  curtins  from  before  Nature  s  fliop,  where  ftands  an 
image  clad,  and  fome  unclad,  and  they  bring  forth  the  cloatlied 
image,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  tlie  meaning  is, — Is  there  no  courtezan,  who  being 
"newly  made  woman,  i.  e.  lately  debauched,  ttill  retains  the 
appearance  of  chaftity,  and  looks  as  cold  as  a  ftatue,  to  be 
had,  &c. 

The  following  palfage  in  Blurt  Mafter  Covftalle,  a  comedy, 
by  Middleton,  l602,  feems  to  authorize  this  interpretation  : 

"  La%.  Are  all  tliele  women  ? 

"  Imp.  No,  no,  they  are  half  men,  and  half  women. 

"  Laz.  You  apprehend  too  faft.  I  mean  by  women,  wives  ; 
for  wives  are  no  maids,  nor  are  maids  women." 

Mulier  in  Latin  had  precifely  tlie  fame  meaning.    Malone. 

A  pick-lock  had  juft  been  found  upon  the  Clown,  and  there- 
fore without  great  offence  to  his  morals,  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  he  was  likewife  a  pick-pocket ;  in  which  cafe  Pygmalion  s 
images,  &c.  may  mean  new-coined  money  with  the  Queen'* 
image  upon  it.     Douce. 
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method  ?  Is't  not  drown'd  i'  the  lafl  rain  ? '  Ha  ? 
What  fay 'ft  thou,  trot  ?  ^  Is  the  world  as  it  waS', 
man  ?  Which  is  the  way  ?  9  Is  it  fad,  and  few 
words  ?  Or  how  ?  The  trick  of  it  ? 


'  IVliat  fayft  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method?  Is't 
not  drown  d  V  the  lajt  rain  ?]  Lucio,  a  prating  fop,  meets  his 
old  friend  going  to  prifon,  and  pours  out  upon  him  his  imperti- 
nent interrogatories,  to  which  when  the  poor  fellow  makes  no 
anfwer,  he  adds,  What  reply  ?  ha?  what  fay  ft  thou  to  this? 
tmie,  matter,  and  method, — is't  not  ?  drown  d  i  the  lafl  rain  ? 
ha?  what  fay  f  thou,  trot?  he.  It  is  a  common  phrafe  ufed 
in  low  raillery  of  a  man  creft-fallen  and  deje6led,  that  he  looks 
like  a  drou'u'd  puppy.  Lucio,  therefore,  ailcs  him,  whether  he 
was  drown  d  in  the  (aft  rain,  and  therefore  cannot  fpeak. 

Johnson. 

He  rather  alks  him  whether  his  anfwer  was  not  drown'd  in 
the  lafl:  rain,  for  Pompey  returns  no  anfwer  to  any  of  his  ques- 
tions :  or,  perhaps,  he  means  to  compare  Pompey's  miferable 
appearance  to  a  drown  d  moufe.  So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I. 
Ati  I.  fc.  ii : 

"  Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice," 

SXEEVENS. 

*  • what  fiyft  thou,  trot?]    It  fliould  be  read,  I  think, 

what  fay  ft  thou  to't  ?   the  word  trot  being  feldom,  if  ever,  ufed 
to  a  man. 

Old  trot,  or  trat,  lignifies  a  decrepid  old  woman,  or  an  old 
drah.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Gawin  Douglas,  Virg.  /Eit. 
B.  IV: 

"  Out  on  the  old  trat,  aged  dame  or  wyfFe."     Grey. 

So,  in  IVily  Beguiled,  l6l3  :  "Thou  toothlefs  old  trot  thou," 
Again,  in  The  IVife  JVoman  of  Hogsden,  l638  : 

"  What  can  this  witch,  this  wizard,  or  old  trot." 
Trot,  however,  fometimes  lignifies  a  bawd.     So,  in  Church- 
yard's Tragicall  Difcourfe  of  a  dolorous  Gentlewoman,   15^3  : 

"  Awaie  old  trots,  that  fets  young  flefh  to  fale." 
Pompey,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  is  of  this  profefTion, 

Steevens. 
Trot,  or  as  it  is   now  often   pronounced,  honeft  trout,  is  a 
familiar  addrefs  to  a  man  among  the  provincial  vulgar. 

Johnson. 

'  Which  is  the  way  ?]    What  is  the  mode  now  9    Johnson.^ 
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Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus  !  ftill  worfe  ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morfel,  thy  miflrefs  ? 
Procures  fhe  flill  ?  Ha  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  fir,  fhe  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  fhe  is  herfelf  in  the  tub.^ 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  good  ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it 
mull  be  fo  :  Ever  your  frefh  whore,  and  your  pow- 
der'd  bawd :  An  unfhunn'd  confequence ;  it  mufl 
be  fo  :  Art  going  to  prifon,  Pompey  ! 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  fir. 

Lucio.  Why  'tis  not  amifs,  Pompey  :  Farewell : 
Go ;  fay,  I  fent  thee  thither.^  For  debt,  Pompey  ? 
Or  how  ?  3 

'  in  the  tub.]  The  method  of  cure  for  venereal  com- 
plaints is  grofsly  called  the  powdering  tub.     JoHNbON. 

It  was  fo  called  from  the  method  of  cure.     See  the  notes  on 

'' the  tuh-fajl  and  the  diet — "  in  Timon,  A6t  IV, 

Steevens ■ 

^  fay,  I  fent  thee  thither.']     Shakfpeare  feems  here  to 

allude  to  the  words  ufed  by  Glofter,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III- 
Ad  V.  fc.  vi : 

"Down,  down  to  hell;  ^nd  fay — I  fent  thee  thither.'' 

Reed. 

^  ■  Go  3  fay,  I  fent  thee  thither.    For  delt,  Pompey  ?  or 

how?]  It  fhould  be  pointed  thus:  Go,  fay  I  fent  thee  thither 
for  debt,  Pompey ;  or  how —  i.  e.  to  hide  the  ignominy  of  thy 
cafe,  fay,  I  fent  thee  to  prifon  for  debt,  or  whatever  other  pre- 
tence thou  fanciell  better.  The  other  humoroufly  replies.  For 
leing  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd,  i.  e.  the  true  caufe  is  the  moft 
honourable.     This  is  in  chara6ter,     Warburton, 

I  do  not  perceive  any  neceffity  for  the  alteration.  Lucio  firft 
offers  him  the  ufe  of  his  name  to  hide  the  feeming  ignominy  of 
his  cafe  ;  and  then  very  naturally  defires  to  be  informed  of  the 
true  reafon  why  he  was  ordered  into  confinement.    Steevens. 

Warburton  has  taken  fome  pains  to  amend  this  pafiage,  which 
does  not  require  it 5  and  Lucio's  fubfequent  reply  to  Elbow,  fhows 
that  his  amendment  cannot  be  right.  When  Lucio  advifes  Pom- 

Vol.  VI.  y 
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Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprifon  him :  If  imprifon- 
ment  be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right : 
Bawd  is  he,  doubtlefs,  and  of  antiquity  too  ;  bawd- 
born.  Farewell,  good  Pompey :  Commend  me  to 
the  prifon,  Pompey :  You  will  turn  good  hufband 
now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the  houfe.'^ 

Clo,  I  hope,  fir,  your  good  worfhip  will  be  my 
bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not 
the  wear.5  I  will  pray,  Pompey,-  to  increafe  your 
bondage :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your 
mettle  is  the  more :  Adieu,  trully  Pompey. — Blefs 
you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  ftill,  Pompey  ?  Ha  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  lir  ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  fir  ? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey  ?  nor  now.^ — What  news 
abroad,  friar  ?  What  news  ? 

Elb.  Com.e  your  ways,  fir  ;  come. 


pey  to  fay  he  fent  him  to  the  prifon^  and  in  his  next  Ipeech  de- 
iires  him  to  commend  him  to  the  piilbn,  he  fpeaks  as  one  who 
had  fome  intereft  there,  and  was  well  known  to  the  keepers. 

M.  Mason. 

*  You  will  turn  good  hulband  7ioii>,  Pompey  ;  you  will 

keep  the  houfe.]  Alluding  to  the  etymology  of  tlie  word  hvjband. 

Malone. 

5  It  is  not  the  wear.]    i.  e,  it  is  not  the  fafliion. 

Steevens. 

^  Then,  Pompey  ?  nor  now.']     The  meaning,  I  think,    is  : 
/  icill  neither  bail  thee  then,  nor  now.    So  again,  in  this  play  ; 
"  More,  nor  lefs  to  others  paying — ."     Malone. 
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Lucio.  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go  :  ^ 

[^Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none :  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lucio.  Some  fay,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia ;  other  fome,  he  is  in  Rome  :  But  where  is 
he,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where :  But  wherefoever,  I 
wiih  him  well. 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantaftical,  trick  of  him,  to 
fteal  from  the  Itate,  and  ulurp  the  beggary  he  was 
never  born  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
ablence ;  he  puts  tranfgrellion  to't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do 
no  harm  in  him  :  fomething  too  crabbed  that  way^ 
friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,^  and  feverity  muft 
cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  footh,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred  ;  it  is  well  ally'd  :  but  it  is  impoffible  to 
extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put 
down.  They  fay,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by 
man  and  woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  cre- 
ation :  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  How  ihould  he  be  made  then  ? 


'  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go  :]  It  fhould  be  remefnbered, 
tliat  Pompey  is  the  common  name  of  a  dog,  to  which  allufion  is 
made  in  tlie  mention  of"  a  kennel,     Johnson. 

^  It  is  loo  general  a  vice,']  Yes,  replies  Lucio,  the  vice  is  of 
great  kindred  ;  it  is  ivell  alhjd  :  &c.  As  much  as  to  fay.  Yes, 
truly,  it  is  general ;  for  the  greateft  men  have  it  as  well  as  we 
little  folks.    A  little  lower  he  taxes  the  Duke  perfonally  with  it. 

Edwards, 
Y2 
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Lucio.  Some  report,  a  lea-maid  fpawn'd  him  :— 
Some,  that  he  was  begot  between  two  ftock-iifhes : 
— But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his 
urine  is  congeal'd  ice ;  that  I  know  to  be  true :  and 
he  is  a  motion  ungenerative,  that's  infallible.^ 

Duke.  You  are  pleafant,  fir ;  and  fpeak  apace. 

Lucjo.  Why,  what  a  ruthlefs  thing  is  this  in 
him,  for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  man  ?  Would  the  duke,  that  is  abfent, 
have  done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man 
for  the  getting  a  hundred  baitards,  he  would  have 
paid  for  the  nurfing  a  thoufand  :  He  had  fome 
feeling  of  the  fpn^rt ;  he  knew  the  fervice,  and  that 
inllrucSted  him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  abfent  duke  much  de- 
tedled  for  women  ; '  he  was  not  inclined  that  way, 

'  •and  he  is  a  motion  ungenerative,  thai's  infalUlle.']    In 

the  former  editions: — and  he  is  a  motion  generative;  thaCs  in- 
falii' ie.  Tills  may  be  fenfe ;  and  Lucio,  perliaps,  may  mean, 
that  though  Angelo  have  the  organs  of  generation,  yet  that  he 
makes  no  more  ufe  of  them,  than  if  he  were  an  inanimate  pup- 
pet. But  I  rather  think  our  author  wrote, — and  he  is  a  motion 
ungenerati\  e,  becaufe  Lucio  again  in  this  very  fcene  lays, — this 
ungenitured  agent  will  unpeople  the  province  with  continency. 

Theobald. 

A  motion  generative  certainly  means  a  puppet  of  the  majcuUne 
gender ;  a  thing  that  appears  to  have  thofe  powers  of  which  it  is 
not  in  reahty  polfelied.     Steevens. 

A  motion  ungenerative  is  a  moving  or  animated  body  without 
tlie  power  of  generation.     Ritson. 

'  much  detefted  for  women  ;]    This  appears  fo  like  the 

language  of  Dogberry,  that  at  firft  I  thought  the  palTage  corrupt, 
and  wilhed  to  read  fufpeSied.  But  perhaps  detetied  had  anciently 
the  fame  meaning.  So,  in  an  old  collection  of  tales,  entitled, 
IFits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  15p5  :  "  An  officer  whofe  daughter 
was  detected  of  diflioneftie,  and  generally  fo  reported."  That 
detected  is  there  ufed  for  J'lifpected,  and  not  in  the  prefent  fenfe 
of  the  word,  appears,  I  think,  from  the  words  that  follow— 
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Lucio.  O,  fir,  you  are  deceived. 

Di'KE.  'Tis  not  poffible. 

Lucio.  Who  ?  not  the  duke  ?  yes^  your  beggar 
of  fifty  ; — and  his  ufe  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her 
clack-'difh  :  ^  the  duke  had  crotcliets  in  him  :  He 
would  be  drunk  too ;   that  let  me  inform  you. 

and  fo  generally  reported,  which  feem  to  relate  not  to  a  hnoivn 
hut /ufpecied  hA.     Malone. 

In  the  Statute  3d  Edward  Firft,  c.  3  5,  the  words  gentz  reitcz 
de  felonie,  are  rendered  perfons  deteSied.  of  felony,  that  is,  as  I 
conceive,  fitfpefied.     Reed. 

In  tills  fenfe,  perhaps,  it  is  ufed  in  the  infamous  publication 
entitled  y^  Detection,  8cc.  of  Mary  Queen  nf  Scots  :  "  But  quho 
durft  accufe  the  Queue?  or  (quhilk  was  in  maner  mair  perilous) 
quho  durft  detett  Bothwell  of  lie  a  horrible  olfence  ?" 

Attain,  in  A  courtlie  Controverjie  of  Cupid's  Cautels :  ^V. 
Traujlated  from  the  French,  ^c.  ly  H.  JF.  [Henry  Wotton,] 
Gentleman,  4to.  1588  :  "  And  in  truth  women  are  to  be  detected 
of  no  imperfeftion,  jealoufie  only  excepted."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  'Kich^i  Adventures  nf  Simonides,  1584,  4to:  "  — all 
Rome,  detected  of  incouftancie."     Henderson. 

Detected,  however,  may  mean,  nntoriou/li/  cJiarged,  or  guilty. 
So,  in  North's  tranllation  of  Plutarch  :  "  — he  only  of  all  other 
kings  in  his  time  was  moft  detefied  with  this  vice  of  leacherie." 

Again,  in  Howe's  Abridgment  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  1(J18, 
p.  303  :  "  In  the  montli  of  February  divers  traiterous  perfons 
were  apprehended,  and  detected  of  moft  wicked  confpiracie 
againtl  his  Majeftie  : — the  7th  of  Sept.  certaine  of  them  wicked 
fubjefts  were  inditled,"  tScc.     Malone. 

^  ■clack-di./Ji:'\    Tlie  beggars,  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 

ufed  to  proclaim  their  want  by  a  wooden  dilli  with  a  moveable 
cover,  which  they  clacked,  to  fhow  that  their  velTel  was  empty. 
This  appears  from  a  palfage  quoted  on  anotiier  occalion  by  Dr. 
Grey. 

Dr.  Grey's  alTertion  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  pafTage 
in  an  old  comedy,  called  The  Family  of  Love,   l608  : 

"  Can  you  think  I  get  my  living  by  a  bell  and  a  clack-diJJi?" 

"  By  a  bell  and  a  clach-difJi  ?  how's  that  ?" 

*'  Why,  by  begging,  fir,"  &c. 

Ys 
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Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  furely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his  :  3  A  fhy  fel- 
low was  the  duke :  ^  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the 
caufe  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr'ythee,  might  be  the  caufe  ? 

Lucio.  No,-^pardon ; — 'tis  a  fecret  mufl  be 
lock'd  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips  :  but  this  I  can 
let  you  underftand, — The  greater  hie  of  the  fubje6l5 
held  the  duke  to  be  wife, 

Again,  in  Henderfon's  Supplement  to  Chaucer's  Troilus  and 
CreJ/eid : 

"  Thus  fhalt  tliou  go  a  begguig  from  hous  to  hous, 
"  With  cuppe  and  clappir  Hke  a  lazarous." 
And  by  a  ftage  direction  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Edward  IV.- 
1619: 

"  Enter  Mrs.  Blague,  very  poorly,  begging  with  her  batket  an4 
a  clap-difh." 

There  is  likewife  an  old  proverb  to  be  found  in  Ray's  CoUeCf 
tion,  which  alludes  to  the  lame  cuflom  : 

"He  claps  his  dijli  at  a  wrong  man's  door."  Steevens. 

A  cuftom  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the  villages  near  Oxford,  about 
Eafter,  for  the  poor  people  and  children  to  go  a  clacking :  they 
carry  wooden  bowls,  fait  boxes,  &c.  and  make  a  rattling  noife 
at  the  houfes  of  the  principal  inhabitants^  who  give  tliem  bacon, 
eggs,  &c.     Harris. 

^ an  inward  of  his:']  Inward  is  intimate.  So,  in  Daniel's 

Hymens  Triumph,  l623  : 

"  You  two  were  wont  to  be  moft  iiiward  friends." 
Again,  in  Marfton's  Malcontent,  l604  : 

"  Come  we  muft  be  inward,  thou  and  I  all  one." 

Steevens, 

■*  A  {hy  fellow  was  the  duke  :'\    The  meaning  of  this 

term  may  be  bell  explained  by  the  following  lines  in  the  fifth 
Ad: 

"  The  wicked'ft  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
"  May  feem  as  fhy,  as  grave,  as  juft,  as  abfolute,"  &c. 

Malonp. 
5  The  greater  file  of  the  fuljeFt — ]    The  larger  lilt,  the 

greater  number.     Johnson. 
p 

So,  in  Macleth  : 

" the  valued  fie."    Steevens. 
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Duke.  Wife  ?  why,  no  queiiion  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  fuperficial.  Ignorant,  unweighing^ 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mif- 
taking ;  the  very  ftream  of  his  life,  and  the  bulinefs 
he  hath  helmed,^  muft,  upon  a  warranted  need, 
give  him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but 
teftimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  fhall 
appear  to  the  envious,  a  fcholar,  a  ftatefman,  and  a 
foldier:  Therefore,  you  fpeak  unlkilfully;  or,  if 
your  knowledge  be  more^  it  is  much  darken'd  in 
your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  vA'ith  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  fir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  fince  you  know 
not  what  you  fpeak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return, 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  delire  you  to 
make  your  anfwer  before  him  :  If  it  be  honell  you 
have  Ipoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  you  ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name  ? 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio  ;  well  known  to 
the  duke. 

Duke.  He  fhall  know  you  better,  fir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you, 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not, 

^  unwe'ighing — ]    i.  e.  inconfiderate.    So,  in  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windfor  :   "  What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hatli  this 
Flemifti  drunkard  pick'd  out  of  my  converfation,"  &rc. 

Steevens. 
'  the  lujinefs  he  hath  helmed,]    The  difficulties  he  hath 

Jieer'd  through.    A  metaphor  from  navigation.     Steevens. 

y4 
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Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no 
more ;  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  oppo- 
fite.^  But,  indeed,  I  can  do  you  httle  harm  :  you'll 
forfwear  this  again. 

Lucio.  I'll  be  hang'd  firft :  thou  art  deceived  in 
me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this  :  Canft  thou  tell, 
if  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duke.  Why  fhould  he  die,  fir  ? 

Lucio.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-difh. 
I  would,  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  return'd  again : 
this  ungenitur'd  agents  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency ;  fparrows  mufi:  not  build  in  his 
houfe-eaves,  becaufe  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke 
yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  anfvver'd ;  he 
•would  never  bring  them  to  light :  would  he  were 
return'd  !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemn'd  for 
untrufling.  Farewell,  good  friar;  I  pr'ythee,  pray 
for  me.  The  duke,  I  fay  to  thee  again,  would  eat 
mutton  on  Fridays.^     He's  now  pall  it ;  yet,^  and 

*  i oppojite.']  i.  e.  opponent,  adverfary.   So,  in  KingLear: 

" '-  thou  waft  not  bound  to  anfwer 

"  An  unknown  oppojite^     Steevens. 
The  term  was  in  ufe  in  Charles  the  Second's  time.      See 
The  IVoman  turjid  Bully,  p.  38.     Reed. 

9  ——ungenitur'd  agent — ]  This  word  feems  to  be  formed 
from  gcmtoirs,  a  word  which  occurs  in  Holland's  Pliny,  Tom.  II. 
pp.  321,  560,  58p,  and  comes  from  the  French  genitoires,  the 
genitals.     Tollet. 

^ eat  mutton  on  Fridays.']    A  wench  was  called  a  laced 

mutton.     Theobald. 

So  alfo  in  the  famous  Satire  on  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
See  note  on  King  Henry  VIII.  pp.  84  and  126  : 
"  And  namly  one  that  is  the  chefe, 
"  Which  is  not  fedd  fo  ofte  with  roft  befe, 
"  As  with  rawe  motten,  lb  God  helpe  me." 
Again,  in  Doctor  Faitjins,  l604.  Lechery  fays  : 

"  I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton  better  than  an 
ell  of  Friday  ftock-filb."     Steevens. 
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I  fay  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar, 
though  flie  fmelt  brown  bread  and  garlick  :  3  fay, 
that  I  laid  fo.     Farewell.  \_Exit, 

Duke,  No  might  nor  greatnefs  in  mortality 
Can  cenfure  Tcape  ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whiteft  virtue  ftrikes  :  What  king  fo  itrong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  flanderous  tongue  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

.    Enter  Escalus,  Provoft,  Bawd,  aiid  Officers.    . 

EscAL.  Go,  away  with  her  to  prifon. 

Bajfd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  ;  your 
honour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man :  good  my 
lord. 

EscAL.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  Hill 
forfeit  ^  in  the  fame  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy 
fwear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 5 

"  Hes  now  paft  it ;  yet,']  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — He  is 
not  p({fi  it  yet.  This  emendation  Avas  received  in  the  former 
edition,  but  leems  not  neceirary.  It  were  to  be  wiilied,  that 
we  all  explained  more,  and  amended  lels.     Johnson. 

If  Johnfon  underftood  the  paiTage  as  it  ftands,  I  wifli  he  had 
explained  it.  To  me,  Hanmer's  amendment  appears  abfolutely 
necelfary.     M.  Mason. 

T  have  infertrd  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark  3  and  yet  the  old 
reading  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  intelligible  to  need  explanation. 

StE£VENS. 

^  though  JJie  fmelt  brown  bread  and   garlick:]     This 

was  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  time.  In  The  Merry  JFives 
of  Windfor,  Mafter  Fenton  is  laid  to  "  finell  April  and  May," 
not  "  to  fmell  of,"'  &c.     Malone. 

^ forfeit — ]    i.e.  tranfgrefs,  otfend  3  from  the  French 

forfaire.     Steevens. 

s  . -mercy  iwezx,  and  play  the  try  ant.']    We  iliould  read 

fiverve,  i.  e.  deviate  from  her  nature.  The  common  reading 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  ranting  whore.     Warburton. 
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Prov.  a  bawd  of  eleven  years  continuance^  may 
it  pleafe  your  honour. 

BjfFD.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
againft  me :  miftrefs  Kate  Keep-down  was  with 
child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time,  he  promifed  her 
marriage ;  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old, 
come  Philip  and  Jacob  :  I  have  kept  it  myfelf ;  and 
fee  how  he  goes  about  to  abufe  me. 

EscAL.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence : — 
let  him  be  called  before  us. — Aw^ay  with  her  to 
prifon  :  Go  to  ;  no  more  words.  \_Exeunt  Bawd  and 
Officers.]  Provoft,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be 
alter'd,  Claudio  muft  die  to-morrow :  let  him  be 
furniflied  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  pre- 
paration :  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it 
fhould  not  be  fo  with  him. 

Prov.  So  pleafe  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advifed  him  for  the  entertainment  of 
death. 

EscAL.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Blifs  and  goodnefs  on  you  ! 

EscAL.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

There  is  furely  no  need  of  emendation.  We  fay  at  prefent. 
Such  a  thing  is  enough  to  make  a  parfon  fivear,  \.  e.  deviate 
from  a  proper  refpe6l  to  decency,  and  the  fanftity  of  his  cha- 
rafter. 

The  idea  oi  fwearing  agrees  very  well  with  that  of  a  tyrant 
in  our  ancient  myfteries,     Steevens. 

I  do  not  much  like  mercy  fwear,  the  old  reading ;  or  viercy 
Jiverve,  Dr.  Warburton's  correftion.  I  believe  it  Ihould  be, 
this  would  make  mercy y^yere.     Farmer. 

We  ftill  fay,  to  fivear  like  an  emperor ;  and  from  fome  old 
took,  of  which  I  unfortunately  neglefted  to  copy  the  title,  I 
have  noted — tn  fwear  like  a  tyrant.  Tojwear  like  a  termagant 
is  quoted  elfewhere.     Ritson. 
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Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance 
is  now 
To  ufe  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  fee,^ 
In  fpecial  bufinels  from  his  holinefs. 

EscAL.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  fo  great  a  fever 
on  goodnefs,  that  the  diflblution  of  it  mufl  cure  it: 
novelty  is  only  in  requeft ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  courfe,  as  it  is  virtuous  to 
be  conftant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  fcarce 
truth  enough  alive,  to  make  focieties  fecure ;  but 
fecurity  enough,  to  make  fellowfhips  accursed  :  7 
much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  vvifdom  of  the 
world.  This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  eveiy 
day's  news.  I  pray  you,  fir,  of  what  difpofition  was 
the  duke  ? 

•  from,  the  fee,]    The  folio  reads  : 

from  the  fea.     Johnson. 


The  emendation,  which  is  undoubtedly  right,  was  made  by 
^Ir.  Theobald.    In  Hall's  Chronicle,  fea  is  often  written  tor  fee. 

Malone. 

^  There  is  fcarce  truth  enough  alive,  to  make  focieties  fecure; 
hut  kcmity  enough,  to  make  felloirjhips  accurs  d:~\  The  fpeaker 
here  alludes  to  thofe  legal  fecur:ties  into  which  "  fellowfliip" 
leads  men  to  enter  for  each  otlier.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  II :  "  He  would  not  take  his  bond  and  yours ;  he  liked  not 
Xhefecurily."  Falilaff,  in  the  fame  fcene,  plays,  like  the  Duke, 
on  the  fame  word  :  "  I  had  as  lief  they  Ihould  put  ratlbane  in 
my  mouth,  as  offer  to  l1:op  it  with,  fecurity .  I  look'd  he  lliould 
have  fent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  fattin, — and  he  fends  me 
fecurity.     Well,  he  may  fleep  in /ecuri/^/,"  &c.     Malone. 

The  fenfe  is,  "  There  fcarcely  exifts  fufficient  honefty  in  tlie 
world  to  make  fecial  life  fecure ;  but  there  are  occalions  enough 
w'here  a  man  may  be  drawn  in  to  become  furety,  which  will 
make  him  pay  dearly  for  his  friendlliips."  In  excufe  of  this 
quibble,  Shakfpeare  may  plead  high  authority :  "  He  that  hateth 
furetijhip  h  fare."    Prov.  xi.  15.     Holt  White. 
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EscAL.  One,  that,  above  all  other  flrifes^  con- 
tended elpecially  to  know  himfelf. 

Duke.  What  pleafure  was  he  given  to  ? 

EscAL.  Rather  rejoicing  to  fee  another  merry, 
than  merry  at  any  thing  which  profefs'd  to  make 
him  rejoice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But 
leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  profperous  ;  and  let  me  delire  to  know  how 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  under- 
hand, that  you  have  lent  him  vilitation. 

Duke.  He  profeffes  to  have  received  no  finifter 
meafure  from  his  judge,  but  moft  willingly  humbles 
himfelf  to  the  determination  of  juflice  :  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himfelf,  by  the  inftru6lion  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promifes  of  life  ;  which  I,  by  my 
good  leifure,  have  difcredited  to  him,  and  now  is 
he  refolved  ^  to  die. 

EscAL.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function, 
and  the  prifoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I 
have  labour'd  for  the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  ex- 
tremeft  fhore  of  my  modcfty ;  but  my  brother  juf- 
tice  have  I  found  fo  fevere,  that  he  hath  forced  me 
to  tell  him,  he  is  indeed — juftice.9 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  anfwer  the  itraitnefs  of 
his  proceeding,  it  fhall  become  him  well ;  wherein, 
if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  fentenced  himfelf. 

EscAL.  I  am  going  to  vilit  the  prifoner :  Fare 
you  well. 

*  refolved — ]    i.  e,  fatisfied.     So^,  in  Middleton's  More 

DiJJeml/ers  iefides  IVomen,  A6t  I.  {c.  iii : 

"  The  bleffing  of  perfeftion  to  your  thoughts  ladyj 
"  For  I'm  refolved  they  are  good  ones."     Reed, 

* he  is  indeed — -juftice.]    Summum  jus,  fumma  injuria. 

Steevbns, 
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Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provoft. 
He,  who  the  fword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  fevere ; 
Pattern  in  himfelf  to  know, 
Grace  to  fland,  and  virtue  go  ;  ^ 

*  Pattern  in  himfelf  to  know, 
Grace  to  Jiand,  and  virtue  go  ;]    Tliefe  lines  I  cannot  un- 
derftand,  but  believe  that  they  fliould  be  read  thus : 
Patterning  himfelf  to  knoiu. 
In  grace  to  f  and,  in  virtue  go. 
To  pattern  is  to  ivork  after  a  pattern,  and,  perhaps,  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  hcentious  diftion,  limply  to  work.    TheTenfe  is,  he  that 
bears  the  fword  of  heaven  Jhould  be  holy  as  well  as  fevere;  one 
that  after  good  examples  lahours  to  know  himfelf,  to  live  with 
innocence,  and  to  a6i  with  virtue.     Johnson. 

This  pallage  is  very  obfcure,  nor  can  be  cleared  without  a 
more  licentious  paraphrafe  than  any  reader  may  be  willing  to 
allow.  He  that  bears  the  fword  of  heaven  fliould  he  not  l^fs 
holy  than  fevere  :  Jhould  be  able  to  df cover  in  himfelf  a  pattern 
ofj'uch  grace  as  can  avoid  temptation,  together  with  Juch  virtue 
as  dares  venture  abroad  into  the  world  without  danger  of  [educ- 
tion.     SXEEVENS. 

Grace  to  fand,  and  virtue  go  j]  This  laft  line  is  not  intelli- 
gible as  it  ilands ;  but  a  very  flight  alteration,  the  addition  of 
the  word  in,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  which  may  refer  to  virtue 
as  well  as  to  grace,  will  render  the  fenfe  of  it  clear.  "  Pattern 
in  himfelf  to  know,"  is  to  feel  in  liis  own  breaft  that  virtue 
which  he  makes  others  praftife.     M.  Mason. 

"  Pattern  in  himfelf  to  know,"  is,  to  experience  in  his  own 
bolbm  an  original  principle  of  a6tion,  which,  inftead  oi  being 
borrowed  or  copied  from  others,  might  ferve  as  a  pattern  to 
them.  Our  author,  in  T'he  Winter's  Tale,  has  again  uj'ed  the 
fame  kind  of  imagery  : 

"  By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  tlioughts  I  cut  out 

"  The  purity  of  his." 
In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  he  ufes  an  expreflion  equally  hardy 
and  licentious  : 

"  And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myfelf;" 
which  is  an  abfolute  catachrefisj  an  attorney  importing  precifely 
a  pcdbn  appointed  to  a6t  for  another.     In  Every  Woman  in  her 
Humour,  lOOg,  we  find  the  fame  expreflion  : 
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More  nor  lefs  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  felf-ofFences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whole  cruel  ftriking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  ! 
Twice  treble  fhame  on  Aiigelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow  !  ^ 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  fide  !  3 
How  may  likenefs,4  made  in  crimes. 
Making  practice  on  the  times. 


" he  hath  but  Ihown 

"  A  pattern  in  himfelf,  Avhat  thou  Ihall  find 
"  In  others."     Malone. 

*  To  weed  Tay  vice,  and  let  his  grow  /]  i.  e.  to  weed  fliults 
out  of  my  dukedom,  and  yet  indulge  himfelf  in  his  own  private 
vices.  So,  in  The  Contention  Ictwyxte  Churchyeard  and  Camcll, 
&c.  1560  : 

"  For  Cato  dotli  afFyrme 

"  Ther  is  no  greater  fliame, 
"  Than  to  reprove  a  vyce 

"  And  your  felvcs  do  the  fame."     Steevens. 

My,  does  not,  I  apprehend,  relate  to  the  Duke  in  particular, 
who  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  vice,  but  to  an  indefinite  per- 
fon.  The  meaning  feems  to  be — To  dejiroy  ly  extirpation  (as 
it  is  exprelfed  in  another  place)  a  fault  that  I  have  committed, 
and  to  fuffer  his  own  vices  to  grow  to  a  rank  and  luxuriant 
height.  The  fpeaker,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  puts  himfelf 
in  the  cafe  of  an  offending  perfon,     Malone. 

The  Duke  is  plainly  fpeaking  in  his  own  perfon.  What  he 
here  terms  "  my  vice,"  may  be  explained  froiu  his  converlation 
in  A61 1,  fc.  iv.  with  Friar  Thomas,  and  efpecially  tlie  following 
line  : 

"  i 'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  fcope." 

The  vice  of  Angela  requires  no  explanation.     Henley. 

3  Though  angel  on  the  outward  fide !']    Here  we  fee  what 
4nduced  our  author  to  give  the  outward-fainted  deputy  the  name 

of  Angelo.     Malone. 

4  Fikenefs,']     i.e.  comelinefs — appearance ;    as  we  fay 

*♦  a  likely  man."     Steevens. 
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Draw  with  idle  fpiders'  firings 

Moll  pond'rous  and  fubflantial  things  !5 


*  How  may  lihenefs,  made  in  n-imes, 
Making  pradiice  on  the  times, 
Draw  with  idle  fpiders  Jirings, 

Moji  pondWous  and  fuljiantial  things  /]     The  old   copy 
reads — ''  To  draiu  with"  &c.     Steevens. 

Thus  all  the  editions  read  corruptly ;  and  fo  have  made  an 
obfcure  paflage  in  itfelf,  quite  unintelligible.  Shakfpeare  wrote 
it  thus : 

How  may  that  lihenefs,  made  in  crimes. 

Making  praSiice  on  the  times, 

DraW' • 

The  fenfe  is  this.  How  much  wickednefs  may  a  man  hide 
within,  though  he  appear  angel  'without.  How  may  that  lihe- 
nefs made  in  crimes,  i.  e.  by  hypocrify,  [a  pretty  paradoxical 
expreffion,  an  angel  made  in  crimes,']  by  impofing  upon  the 
world,  [thus  emphatically  exprefled,  makiiig  praSiice  on  the 
times,'}  draw  with  its  falfe  and  feeble  pretences  [finely  called 
fpiders'  Jirings']  the  moft  pondrous  and  fubftantial  matters  of 
the  worlds  as  riches,  honour,  power,  reputation,  &c. 

Wakburtox, 

The  Revifal  reads  thus  : 

How  may  fuch  lihenefs  trade  in  crimes, 
Making  praSiice  on  the  times, 
To  draw  with  idle  fpiders  firings 
Mofi  pond'rous  and  fulftantial  thijigsf 
Meaning  by  pond'rous  and  fulftantial  things,  pleafure  and 
wealth.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  reads — Making  pradice.  Sec.  which  renders  the 
pafTage  ungrammatical,  and  unintelligible.  For  the  emendation 
now  made,  [jmocking,]  I  am  anlwerable.  A  line  in  Macbeth 
may  add  fome  fupport  to  it : 

"  Away,  and  ?nock  the  time  with  faireft  fhow." 

There  is  no  one  more  convinced  of  the  general  propriety  of 
adhering  to  old  readings.  I  have  llrenuoufly  followed  the  courfe 
which  was  pointed  out  and  fuccefsfuUy  purfued  by  Dr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Steevens,  that  of  elucidating  and  fupporting  our  author's 
genuine  text  by  illuftrations  drawn  from  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries.     But  in  fome  cafes  alteration  is  a  matter  not  of 
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Craft  againfl  vice  I  muft  apply  : 
With  Angelo  to-night  fhall  lie 

choice,  but  neceffity ;  and,  furely,  the  prefent  is  one  of  them. 
Dr.  V/arburton,  to  obtain  feme  fenfe,  omitted  the  word  To  in 
"the  tiiird  line ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  the  fubfequent 
editors.  But  omiffion,  in  my  apprehenfion,  is,  of  all  the  modes 
of  emendation,  the  moft  exceptionable.  In  the  paffage  before 
us,  it  is  clear,  from  the  context,  that  fome  verb  muft  have  flood 
in  either  the  firft  or  fecond  of  thefe  lines.  Some  years  ago  I 
conje6tured  that,  inflead  of  made,  we  ought  to  read  wade, 
w4iich  was  ufed  in  our  author's  time  in  the  fenfe  of  to  proceed. 
But  having  iince  had  occafion  to  obferve  how  often  the  words 
wock  and  /uake  have  been  confounded  in  thefe  plays,  I  am  now 
perluaded  that  the  fnigle  error  in  the  prefent  paffage  is,  ,the 
word  Making  having  been  printed  inftead  of  Mocking,  a  word 
of  which  our  author  has  made  very  frequent  ufe,  and  which 
exaftly  fuits  the  context.  In  this  very  play  we  have  had  make 
inftead  of  mock.  [See  my  note  on  p.  220,]  In  the  hand-writing 
of  that  time,  the  Imall  c  was  merely  a  ftraight  line ;  lb  that  if 
it  happened  to  be  fubjoined  and  writteu  very  clofe  to  an  o,  the 
two  letters  might  eafily  be  taken  for  an  a.  Hence  I  fuppofe  it 
was,  that  thefe  words  have  been  fo  often  confounded.  The 
aukwardnefs  of  the  expreflion — "  Alaking  pra6ticc,"  of  which 
I  have  met  with  no  example,  may  be  likewife  urged  in  fnpport 
of  this  emendation. 

Likenefs  is  here  ufed  for  Jpecious  or  feeming  virtue.  So, 
before  :  "  O  feeming,  feeming  !"  The  fenfe  then  of  the  paffage 
is, — How  may  perfons,  affuming  the  likenefs  or  femblance  of 
virtue,  while  they  are  in  fa6i  guilty  of  the  groffe/i  crimes,  im- 
pofe  with  this  co\xnie.xi€\t  fanSiity  upon  the  world,  in  order  to 
draw  to  thernfelves  by  the  flimjieji  prelenjions  the  mojl  foUd 
advantages ;  i,  e.  pleafure,  honour,  reputation,  &c. 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  we  have  a  limilar  thought : 
"  O,  what  authority  and  Ihow  of  truth 
"  Can  cunning  fin  cover  itfelf  withal !"     Malone. 

I  cannot  admit  that  make,  in  tlie  ancient  copies  of  our  author, 
has  been  fo  frequently  printed  inftead  of  mock ;  for  the  paflages 
in  which  the  one  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  fubftituted  for  the 
other  are  ftill  unfettled.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  neither 
comprehend  the  drift  of  the  lines  before  us  as  they  ftand  in  the 
old  edition,  or  with  the  aid  of  any  changes  hitherto  attempted ; 
and  muft,  therefore,  bequeath  them  to  the  luckier  eftbrts  of  future 
criticifm,     Steevens. 
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His  old  betrothed,  but  defpis'd ; 

So  difguife  fliall,  by  the  difguis'd/ 

Pay  with  faliliood  falfe  exadting. 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.  [Exit, 


ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

^  Room  in  Mariana's  Houfe, 
Mariana  difcoveredjitting ;  a  Boy Jinpng. 

SONG. 

Take,  oh  take  thofe  lips  away^ 

That  fof wee tly  ivere  forfivorn\ 
And  thofe  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  thqt  do  miflead  the  morn  : 
But  my  kifjes  bring  again, 

bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  butfeaVd  in  vain, 

feaVd  in  vain. 

By  viade  in  crimes,  the  Duke  means,  trained  In  iniquity,  and 
perfeft  in  it.  Thus  we  fay — a  made  horfe ;  a  viade  pointer  5 
meaning  one  well  trained.     M.  Mason. 

^  So  difguife  77z«//,  hj  the  difguis'd,]  So  difguife  {\\z\\,  by 
means  of  a  perfon  difguifed,  return  an  injurious  demand  with 
a  counterfeit  per/bn.     Johnson. 

'  Take,  oh  take  kc]  This  is  part  of  a  little  fong  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  own  writing,  confifting  of  two  ftanzas,  and  fo  extremely 
fweet,  that  the  reader  won't  be  difpleafed  to  have  the  other : 

Vol.  VI.  Z 
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Marj.  Break  off  thy  fong,  and  hafte  thee  quick 
away ; 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  vvhofe  advice 
Hath  often  ftill'd  my  brawling  difcontent. — 

[Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Duke. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  fir ;  and  well  could  wifh 
You  had  not  found  me  here  fo  mufical : 

Hide,  oh  hide  thofe  hills  of  [now. 

Which  thy  frozen  bqfom  hears. 
On  whofe  tops  the  pinks  that  groiu, 

Are  of  thofe  that  April  wears. 
But  frji  fet  my  poor  heart  free, 
Bound  in  thofe  icy  chains  ly  thee.     Warburton'. 

This  fong  is  entire  in  Beaumont's  Bloody  Brother,  and  in 
Shakipeare's  Poems.  The  latter  ftanza  is  omitted  by  Mariana, 
as  not  fuiting  a  female  chara<5ter.     Theobald, 

Though  Sewell  and  Gil  don  have  printed  this  among  Shak- 
fpeare's  Poems,  they  have  done  the  fame  to  fo  many  other  pieces, 
of  which  the  real  authors  are  lince  known,  that  their  evidence 
is  not  to  be  depended  on.  It  is  not  found  in  Jaggard's  edition  of 
our  author's  Sonnets,  which  was  printed  during  his  life-time. 

Our  poet,  however,  has  introduced  one  of  the  fame  thoughts 
in  his  I42d  Sonnet : 

'*■ not  from  thofe  lips  of  thine 

"  That  have  prophan'd  their  fcarlet  ornaments, 
"  And  feal d  faJfe  bonds  of  love,  as  oft  as  mine." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Pure  lips,  i'wect  feals  in  my  foft  lips  imprinted, 
"  What  bargains  may  I  make.  Hill  to  be  fealing." 

Malone. 

The  fame  image  occurs  alfo  in  the  old  black-letter  tranflation 

of  Arnadis  of  Gaule,  4to.  p.  I71 :   "  — rather  with  hiffes  (which 

are  counted  the  feales  of  love)  they  chofe  to  confirm  their  una- 

nimitie,  than  otiierwife  to  offend  a  refolved  pacience."    Reed. 

This  fong  is  found  entire  in  Shakfpeare's  Poems,  printed  in 
1640  5  but  that  is  a  book  of  no  authority:  yet  I  believe  that 
both  thefe  ftanzas  were  written  by  our  author.     Malone. 
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Let  me  excufe  me,  and  believe  me  fo, — 

My  mirth  it  much  difpleas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe.* 

Duke.  'Tis  good :  though  mufick  oft  hath  fuch 
a  charm, 
To  make  bad,  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,   tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me 
here  to-day  ?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promis'd 
here  to  meet. 

Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after :  I  have 
fat  here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  conftantly  9  believe  you : — The  time 
is  come,  even  now.  I  thall  crave  your  forbearance 
a  little ;  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  fome 
advantage  to  yourfelf. 

Mari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  \_Exit, 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

TsAB.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick,* 
Whofe  weflern  fide  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd ; 

'  My  mirth  it  much  difpleas'd,  hut  pleas'd  my  woe,]  Though 
the  mufick  foothed  my  forrows,  it  had  no  tendency  to  produce 
light  merriment.     Johnson, 

' conftantly — ]    Certainly  j  without  fluduation  of  mind. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  Could  fo  much  turn  the  conftitution 

"  Of  any  coiiftant  man,"     Steevens. 

* ■  circummur'd  icith  Irick,']   Circnmmured,  walled  round. 

*'  He  caufed  the  doors  to  be  mured  and  cafed  up," 

Painter's  Palace  of  Pleqfure.    Johnson. 
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And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate/ 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promil'e  to  call  on  him. 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night. 3 

Duke.  But  fhall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 

way  ? 

IsAB.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon't ; 
With  whifpering  and  moft  guilty  diligence. 
In  a6hon  all  of  precept/  he  did  fliow  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  obfervance  ? 

IsAB.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 


*  ——a  planched  gate,']  i,  e,  a  gate  made  of  boards.  Planclie, 
French. 

A  plancher  is  a  plank.  So,  in  Lyly's  Maid's  Metamorphojis, 
1600: 

"  — —  upon  the  ground  doth  lie 
"  A  hollow  plancher.'"—— 
Again^  in  Sir  Arthur  Gorges'  tranllation  of  Lucan,  l6l4 : 
"  Yet  with  his  hoofes  doth  beat  and  rent 
"  The  planched  fioore,  the  barres  and  chaines." 

Steevens. 

^  There  have  /&c.]     In  the  old  copy  the  lines  ftand  tlius  : 

There  have  I  made  my  promife  upon  the 
*Sf        Heavy  middle  of  the  Jiight,  to  call  upon  him. 

Steevens. 
The  prefent  regulation  was  made  by  Mr,  Steevens,  Malone. 

*  In  aclion  all  of  precept,']  i,  e.  fliewing  the  feveral  turnings 
of  the  way  with  his  hand ;  which  adion  contained  fo  many 
precepts,  being  given  for  my  direction.     Warburton. 

I  rather  tliink  we  fliould  read — 

In  precept  of  all  aSiion, 

that  is^  in  dire6iion  given  not  ly  words,  lut  ly  nmtejlgns. 

Johnson. 
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And  that  I  have  poflefs'd  him,5  my  moft  ftay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  fervant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  flays  upon  me ;  ^  whofe  perfualion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this  : — What,  ho  !  within  !  come  forth  ! 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid  ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

IsAB.  I  do  defire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  perfuade  yourfelf  that  I  refpe(5l 
you? 

Mari,    Good  friar,    I  know  you   do ;  and  have 
found  it. 

Duke.   Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the 
hand. 
Who  hath  a  llory  ready  for  your  ear  : 
I  fliall  attend  your  leifure ;  but  make  hafte ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will't  pleafe  you  walk  afide  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

6 

5  / /iflt»e  poflefs'd  }iim,'\    I  have  made  him  dearly  and 

ftrongly  comprehend.     Johnson. 

To  p(]0'efs  had  formerly  the  fenfe  of  inform  or  acquaint.  As 
in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  A6t  I.  fc.  v.  Captain  Bobadil 
fays :  "  PoJJefs  no  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  with  notice 
of  my  lodging."     Reed. 

^  That  flays  upon  vie;']     So,  In  Macbeth  : 

"  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  Jiay  upon  your  leifure." 

Steevbns. 
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Duke.  O  place  and  greatnefsj^  millions  of  falfe 
eyes^ 
Are  ftuck  upon  thee  !  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  thefe  falfe  and  moft  contrarious  quefls  9 

7  O  place  and  greatnefs,']  It  plainly  appears  that  this  fine 
fpeech  belongs  to  that  which  conclndes  the  preceding  fcene  be- 
tween the  Duke  and  Lucio  :  for  they  are  abfolutely  foreign  to 
the  fubjeft  of  this,  and  are  the  natural  refledions  arifing  from 
that.     Befides,  the  very  words — 

Run  ivith  thelie  fa/fe  and  moji  contrarious  cjuejls, 
evidently  refer  to  Lucio's  fcandals  juft  preceding]  which  tlie 
Oxford  editor,  in  his  ufual  way,  has  emended^  by  altering  thefe 
to  their.  But  thai  fome  time  might  be  given  to  the  two  women 
to  confer  together,  the  players,  I  fuppofe,  took  part  of  the 
fpeech,  beginning  at  No  might  nor  greatnefs,  &c.  and  put  it 
here,  without  troubling  themfelves  about  its  pertinency.  How- 
ever, we  are  obliged  to  tliem  for  not  giving  us  their  own  imper- 
tinency,  as  they  have  frequently  done  in  other  places. 

WAKBURTOir, 

I  cannot  agree  that  thefe  lines  are  placed  here  by  the  players. 
The  fentiments  are  common,  and  fuch  as  a  prince,  given  to  re- 
flexion, mull  have  often  prefent.  There  was  a  neceflity  to  fill 
up  the  time  in  which  the  ladies  converfe  apart,  and  they  mull 
have  quick  tongues  and  ready  apprehcnfions  if  tliey  underllood 
each  other  while  tliis  fpeech  was  uttered.     Johnson. 

*  willions  of  falfe  eyes — ]     That  is,  eyes  infidious  and 

traiterous.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Sompnoures  Tale,  Tyrwhitt'si  edit.  y.  7633 : 
"  Ther  is  Jul  many  an  eye,  and  many  an  ere, 
"  Awaiting  on  a  lord,"  &c.     Steevens. 

' contrarious  quefts — ]  pifFerent  reports^  running  coun-f 

ler  to  each  other.     Johnson. 

So^  in  Othello  : 

"  The  fenate  has  fent  out  three  feveral  cjuejts." 
In  our  author's  King  Richard  III.  is  a  palTage  in  fome  degree 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing  : 

"  My  confcience  hath  a  thoufand  feveral  tongues, 
"  And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  feveral  tale, 
•*■  And  every  tale  condemns — ."     Steevens. 
I  incline  to  think  that  que/is  here  means  inquifitions ,  in  wliicU 
fenfe  the  word  was  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     See  Minfhieu's 
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Upon  thy  doings  !  thoufand  Tcapes  of  wit ' 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  !  - — Welcome  !  How 
agreed  ? 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Isj4b.  She'll  take  the  enterprize  upon  her^  father, 
If  you  advife  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  confent. 

But  my  intreaty  too. 

IsAB.  Little  have  yoa  to  fay, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  foft  and  low, 
RemeJiiher  now  my  brother, 

Mari.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all : 
He  is  your  hufband  on  a  pre-contra6l : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  fin ; 
Sith  that  the  juftice  of  your  title  to  him 


DiCT.   in  V.     Cole,    in  his  Latin  Diftionaiy,    l679»    renders 
*'  A  queji,"  by  "  examen,  inqni/itio."     Malone. 

Falfe  and  contrarious  quefts,  in  this  place,  rather  mean  lying 
and  contradiSiory  mejjhigers,  with  whom  run  volumes  of  report. 
An  explanation,  which  the  line  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevcns  will 
ferve  to  confirm.     Ritsox. 

^  'fcapes  of  u'it — ]    i.  e.  fallies,  irregularities.     So,  iu 

King  John,  Act  III.  fc.  iv  : 

"  No  fcape  of  nature,  no  diftemper'd  day,"    SteeveKs. 

^  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  /]  Though  rack,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  may  fignify  torture  or  mangle,  it  might  alio  mean 
confufe;  as  the  rack,  i.  e.  fleeting  cloud,  renders  the  objeft  be- 
hind it  oblcure,  and  of  undetermined  form.  So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : 

"  That  which  was  now  a  horfe,  even  with  a  thought, 
'•  The  rack  diflimns,  and  makes  it  indiftind, 
"  As  water  is  in  water."     Steevfxs, 

7j4 
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Doth  flourifh  the  deceit. 3     Come,  let  us  go  ; 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe's  to  fow.4 

[Exeunt, 

^  Doth  flourifh  the  deceit.']  A  metaphor  taken  from  embroi- 
dery, where  a  coarfe  ground  is  tilled  up,  and  covered  with  figures 
of  rich  materials  and  elegant  workmanlTiip.     Wakburton. 

Flourijh  is  ornament  in  general.  So,  in  our  author's  Twelfth 
Night: 

" empty  trunks  o  erjiourijii' d  by  the  devil." 

Steevens. 

Dr.  Warburton's  illuftration  of  tlie  metaphor  feems  to  be  in- 
accurate. The  paflage  from  another  of  Shakfpeare's  plays,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  fuggefls  to  us  the  true  one. 

The  term — -Jlourijh,  alludes  to  the  flowers  imprefled  on  the 
■wafte  printed  paper  and  old  books,  w'th  which  trunks  are  com- 
monly lined.     Henley. 

When  it  is  proved  that  the  pra6tice  alluded  to,  was  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  Mr.  Henley's  explanation  may  be 
^dniitted.     Steevens. 


*  for  yet  our  titJhe's  to  fow.']    As  before,  the  blundering 

editors  have  made  a  prince  of  the  priejily  Angelo,  fo  here  they 
have  made  a  pricjt  of  the  prince.  We  Ihould  read  tilth,  i,  e.  our 
tillage  is  yet  to  make.  The  grain  from  which  we  exped  our 
harvefl,  is  not  yet  put  into  the  ground.     Warburton. 

The  reader  is  here  attacked  Avith  a  petty  fophifm.  We  fliould 
read  tilth,  i.  e.  our  tillage  is  to  make.  But  in  the  text  it  is  to 
fow ;  and  who  has  ever  faid  that  his  tillage  was  to  fow  ?  I 
believe  tythe  is  right,  and  that  the  exprelfion  is  proverbial,  in 
■which  tythe  is  taken,  by  an  eafy  metonymy,  for  harveft. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  did  not  do  juftice  to  his  own  conjefture  ;  and 
tio  wonder,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  has  not. — Tilth  is  pro- 
vincially  ufed  for  land  till'd,  prepared  for  fowing.  Shakfpeare, 
however,  has  applied  it  before  in  its  ufual  acceptation.  Farmer. 

Dr.  Warburton's  conjedture  may  be  fupported  by  many  in- 
ftances  in  Markham's  Euglijh  Huslandman,  l635  :  "After  the 
beginning  of  March  you  fliall  begin  to  fowe  your  barley  upon 
that  ground  which  the  year  before  did  lye  fallow,  and  is  com- 
monly called  your  tilth  or  fallow  field."  In  p.  74  of  this  book, 
a  corruption,  like  our  author's,  occurs :  "  As  before,  I  faid 
beginne  to  fallow  your  tithe  field  5"  which  is  undoubtedly  mif- 
printed  for  tilth  field.    Tollet. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Prifon, 

Enter  Provoft  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  fii'rah  :  Can  you  cut  off  a 
man's  head  ? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  fir,  I  can  :  but  if 
he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I 
can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  fir,  leave  me  your  fnatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  anfwer.  To-morrow  morning  are 
to  die  Claudio  and  Barnardine :  Here  js  in  our  pri- 
fon a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks 
a  helper  :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  affift  him,  it 
fhall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  fhall 
have  your  full  time  of  imprifonment,  and  your  de- 
liverance with  an  unpitied  whipping ;  5  for  you  have 
been  a  notorious  "bawd. 


Tilth  is  ufed  for  crop,  or  harveji,  by  Gower,  De  Confefflone 
Amantis,  Lib.  V.  fol.  p3,  b  : 

"  To  fowe  cockill  with  the  corne, 
"  So  that  the  tilth  is  nigh  forlorne, 
"  "Which  Chriil  few  firil  his  owne  honde." 
Shakfpeare  ules  the  word  tilth  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play  5 
and,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,)  in  its  common  acceptation: 

" her  plenteous  womb 

"  Expreifeth  its  full  tilth  and  hufbandry.'  ' 
Again,  in  The  Tempejl : 

" bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none." 

But  my  quotation  from  Gower  ftiows  that,  to  Juw  tilth,  was 
a  phrafe  once  in  ufe.     Steevens. 

This  conjefture  appears  to  me  extremely  probable.  Malone. 

*  'an  unpitied  whipping ;']    i,  e.  an  unmerciful  one. 

Steevens. 
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Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time 
out  of  mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  law- 
ful hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  fome  in- 
flru6tion  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorfon  !  Where's  Abhorfon, 
there  ? 

Enter  Abhors  on. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  fir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution :  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you ;  if  not,  ufe  him  for  the  prefent,  and 
difmifs  him :  He  cannot  plead  his  eftimation  with 
you  ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  fir  ?  Fye  upon  him,  he  will  dif- 
credit  our  myflery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  fir  ;  you  weigh  equally  ;  a  feather 
will  turn  the  fcale.  [Exit, 

Clo.  Pray,  fir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  furely, 
fir,  a  good  favour  ^  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look,)  do  you  call,  fir,  your  occupation  a 
myflery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  fir ;  a  myflery. 

Clo.  Painting,  fir,  I  have  heard  fay,  is  a  myflery; 
and  your  whores,  fir,  being  members  of  my  occu- 
pation,  ufing  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a 


*  a  good  favour — ]     Favour  is  countenance.     So,  in 

Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

" why  fo  tart  a  favour, 

"  To  publifli  fuch  good  tidings."     Steevens. 
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myflery  :  but  what  myftery  there  fhould  be  in  hang- 
ing, if  I  fhould  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine.^ 

'  ivhat  myflery  Src]  Though  I  hav'e  adopted  an  emen- 
dation independent  of  the  following  note,  the  omilfion  of  it 
would  have  been  unwarrantable.     Steevens. 

what  mijlery  there  Jliould  he  hi  hanging,  if  IJhould  le 

hangd,  1  canjiot  imagine. 

Abhor.   Sir,  it  is  a  mijiery. 

Clo.  Proof. 

Abhor.  Every  true  mans  apparel  fits  your  thief: 

Clo,  If  it  he  too  little  for  your  thief  your  true  man  thinks  it 
lig  enough ;  if  it  he  too  higfor  your  thief  your  thief  thinks  it 
little  enough  :  fo  every  true  mans  apparel  fits  your  thief.']  Thus 
it  flood  in  all  the  editions  till  Mr. Theobald's,  and  was,  methinks, 
not  very  difficult  to  be  underftood.  The  plain  and  humorous 
fenfe  of  the  fpeech  is  this.  Every  true  man's  apparel,  which 
the  thief  robs  him  of,  fits  the  thief.  Why  ?  Becaufe,  if  it  be 
too  little  for  the  thief,  the  true  man  tliinks  it  big  enough  :  i.e. 
a  purchafe  too  good  for  him.  So  that  this  fits  the  thief  in  the 
opinion  of  the  true  man.  But  if  it  be  too  big  for  the  tliief,  yet 
tlie  thief  thinks  it  little  enough  :  i.  e.  of  value  little  enough.  So 
diat  this  fits  the  thief  in  his  own  opinion.  Where  we  fee,  that 
tlie  pleafantry  of  the  joke  confifts  in  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  hig 
enough,  and  Utile  enough.  Yet  Mr.  Theobald  fays,  he  can  fee 
no  fenfe  in  all  this,  and  therefore  alters  the  whole  thus  : 

Abhor.  Every  true  maris  apparel  fits  your  thief 

Clown,  If  it  he  too  little  for  your  true  man,  your  thief  thinks 
it  hig  enough  :  if  it  he  too  hig  for  your  true  man,  your  thief 
thinks  it  little  enough. 

And  for  his  alteration  gives  this  extraordinary  realbn. — 7  am 
fatisfed  the  poet  intended  a  regular  fyllogifm  j  and  Ifvhmit  it 
to  judgment,  whether  my  regulation  has  not  rejiored  that  ivit 
and  humour  which  was  quite  loji  in  the  depravation. — But  the 
place  is  corrupt,  though  Mr.  Theobald  could  not  find  it  out. 
Let  us  confider  it  a  little.  The  Hangman  calls  his  trade  a  mif- 
tery :  the  Clown  cannot  conceive  it.  The  Hangman  undertakes 
to  prove  it  in  thefe  words.  Every  true  mans  apparel,  &c.  but 
this  proves  the  thiff's  trade  a  miftery,  not  tlie  hangman  s.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  fpeech,  in  which  the  Hangman  proved  his 
trade  a  miftery,  is  loft.  The  very  words  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
trieve, but  one  may  eafily  underftand  what  medium  he  emploj^'ed 
in  proving  it:  without  doubt,  the  very  fame  the  Clown  employed 
to  prove  tlie  thief's  trade  a  miftery  j  namely,  that  all  forts  of 
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Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  myftery. 

clothes  fitted  the  hangman.  The  Clown,  on  hearing  this  argu- 
ment, replied,  I  fuppofe,  to  this  effe6t :  Why,  ly  the  fame  kind 
of  reafoning,  I  can  prove  the  thief's  trade  too  to  he  a  mijiery. 
The  other  aiks  how,  and  the  Clown  goes  on  as  above.  Every 
true  mans  apparel  fits  yonr  thief;  if  it  be  too  little,  &c.  The 
jocular  conclulion  from  the  whole  being  an  inlinuation  that  thief 
and  hajigman  were  rogues  alike.  This  conje6ture  gives  a  fpirit 
and  integrity  to  the  dialogue,  which,  in  its  prefent  mangled 
<;ondition,  is  altogether  wanting ;  and  lliews  why  the  argument 
of  every  true  man's  apparel,  &c.  was  in  all  editions  given  to  the 
Clown,  to  whom  indeed  it  belongs  ;  and  likewife  that  the  pre- 
fent reading  of  tliat  argument  is  the  true.     Warburton. 

If  Dr.  Warburton  had  attended  to  the  argument  by  which 
the  Bawd  proves  his  own  profeffion  to  be  a  myflery,  he  would 
not  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  groundlefs  fuppo- 
lition,  "  that  part  of  the  dialogue  had  been  lort  or  dropped." 

The  argument  of  the  Hangman  is  exa6tly  limilar  to  that  of 
the  Bawd.  As  the  latter  puts  in  his  claim  to  the  whores,  as 
members  of  his  occupation,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  painting, 
would  enroll  his  own  fraternity  in  the  myftery  of  painters ;  fo 
the  former  equally  lays  claim  to  the  thieves,  as  members  of  his 
occupation,  and,  in  their  right,  endeavours  to  rank  his  bretliren, 
the  hangmen,  under  the  myflery  of  titters  of  apparel,  or  tailors. 
The  reading  of  the  old  editions  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  right  j 
except  that  the  lafl;  fpeech,  which  makes  part  of  tlie  Hangman's 
argument,  is,  by  miftake,  as  the  reader's  own  fagacity  will  rea- 
dily perceive,  given  to  the  Clown  or  Bawd.  I  fuppofe,  there- 
fore, the  poet  gave  us  the  whole  thus  : 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  myftery. 

Clown.  Proof. 

Abhor.  Every  true  mans  apparel  fits  your  thief:  if  it  le  too 
I'lttle  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it  big  enough:  if  it 
Ic  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough;  fo 
every  true  mans  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

I  mull  do  Dr.  Warburton  tlie  jullice  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
hath  rightly  apprehended  and  explained  the  force  of  the  Hang- 
man's argument.     Heath. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  word  Clown,  prefixed  to  tlie 
laft  fentence.  If  it  be  too  little,  &c.  lliould  be  llruck  out.  It 
makes  part  of  Abhorfon's  argument,  who  has  undertaken  to 
prove  that  hanging  was  a  myilery,  and  convinces  the  Clown  of 
it  by  this  very  fpeech.     M  Mason. 
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Clo.  Proof. 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief: ' 
If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man 
thinks  it  big  enough  ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief, 
your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  fo  every  true 
man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provofi. 

Prof.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  ferve  him  ;  for  I  do  find,  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  ; 
he  doth  oftner  afl^  forgivenefs.9 

Prof.  You,  firrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe,  to-morrow  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd  ;  I  will  infi:ru6t  thee  in 
my  trade ;  follow. 

*  Ei'f?-^/ true  man's  apparel  Jits  your  thief :"]  So^,  m  Promos 
ajid  Cajfandra,  15/8,  the  Hangman  fays  : 

"  Here  is   nyne  and  twenty  futes  of  apparell  for  my 
fhare." 
True  man,  in  the  language  of  ancient  times,  is  always  placed 
in  oppolition  to  thief. 

So,  in  Churchyard's  JFarnijig  to  Wanderers  alroade,  15Q3  : 
"  The  priuy  thitfe  that  lieales  away  our  wealth, 
"  Is  fore  afraid  a  true  mans  Iteps  to  fee."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  feems  to  be  mitlaken  in  his  aflertion  that  true 
man  in  ancient  times  was  always  placed  in  oppolition  to  thief. 
At  leaft  in  the  Book  of  Genejis,  tliere  is  one  inftance  to  the 
contrary,  ch,  xlii.  v.  11  :  "  We  are  all  one  man's  fons  :  we  are 
all  true  men  ;  thy  fervants  are  no  /pies."     Henley, 

^  ajk  for  given  efs.']     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

" The  common  executioner, 

"  Whofe  heart  the  accuftom'd  fight  of  death  makes  hard^ 
"  Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
"  But  firft  legs  pardon.''     Steevens, 
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Clo.  I  do  defire  to  learn,  fir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 
have  occafion  to  ufe  me  for  your  own  turn,  you 
fhall  find  me  yare :  '^  for,  truly  fir,  for  your  kindnefs, 
I  owe  yoQ  a  good  turn/ 

Prof.  Call  hither  Barnardlne  and  Claudio : 

\_Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
One  has  my  pity  ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer^  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  mufl  be  made  immortal.  Where's  Barnardine? 

Claud.   As  fafl  lock'd  up  in  fleep,  as  guiltlefs 
labour 
When  it  lies  flarkly  3  in  the  traveller's  bones  : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prof.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourfelf.    But  hark,  what  noife  ? 

[Knocking  within. 

*  yare:']    i.e.  handy,  nimble  in  the  execution  of  my 

office.    So,  in  Tivelfth- Night :  "  — difmount  thy  tuck,  be  yare 
in  tliy  preparation."     Again,  \n  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

''^  His  Ihips  are  yare,  yours  heavy."     Steevens. 

*  a  good  turn.]    i.  e.  a  turn  off  the  ladder.    He  quibbles 

on  the  phrafe  according  to  its  common  acceptation.     Farmer. 

^  Jiarkly — ]     Stiffly.     Thefe  two  lines  afford  a  very 

pleafing  image.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Legend  of  Lord  Hajiings,  1575  : 

"  Leaft  Jiarhe  with  reft  they  finew'd  waxe  and  hoare." 
Again^  in  an  ancient  Poem  quoted  in  MS.  Harl.  AQQO  : 
"  AUe  difplayedde  on  the  grounde, 
"  And  hyne  Jtarkly  on  blode, — ." 
Again,  Thomas  Lupton's  Fourth  Booke  of  Notalle  Thinges : — 
*'  Synewes  cutte^  Jiarke,  or  fprayned  in  travel)."     Steevens. 
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Heaven  give  your  fpirits  comfort !  \_Exit  Claud lo. 

By  and  by  : — 
I  hope  it  is  fome  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  moft  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  beft  and  wholefomefl  fpirits  of  the 
night 
Envelop  you,  good  Provoft  !    Who  call'd  here  of 
late  ? 

Prov,  None,  lince  the  curfew  rung. 

DvKE.  Not  Ifabel  ? 

pRor.  No. 

Duke.  They  will  then,4  ere't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There's  fome  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  fo,  not  fo ;  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  ftrokeS  and  line  of  his  great  juftice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abflinence  fubdue 
That  in  himfelf,  which  he  fpurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify*^  in  others  :  were  he  meal'd-' 


*  They  ivill  then,']     Perhaps-^/Zie  will  then. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
The  Duke  expefts  Ifabella  and  Mariana.     A  little  afterward 
he  fays  : 

"" Now  are  they  come."     Ritson. 

'  Even  tvith  the  ftroke — ]    Stroke  is  here  put  for  the  /iroke 
of  a  pen  or  a  line.     Johnson. 

^  To  qualify — ]    To  temper,  to  moderatCj  as  we  fay  wine  is 
qualified  with  water.     Johnson, 

Thus  before  in  this  play  : 

*'  So  to  enforce,  or  qualify  the  laws." 
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With  that  which  he  corre6ls,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous ; 
But  this  being  fo/  he's  juil. — Now  are  they  come. — 
\_Knockmg  luiihin. — Provoll  goes  out. 
This  is  a  gentle  provoft  :  Seldom,  when 
The  fteeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. — 
How  now  ?    What  noife  ?    That  fpirit's  poflefs'd 

with  hafte. 
That    wounds    the    unfilling   poflern    with    thefe 
ftrokes.9 

Again,  in  Othello  : 

"  I  have  drank  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily 
qualified  too."     Steevens. 

'  zrcre  Ae  meal'd — ]    Were  he  fprinkled  j  were  he  de- 
filed.   A  figure  of  the  fame  kind  our  author  ufes  in  Macbeth : 
"The  Hood-bolter' dBcinquo."     Johnson. 

More  appofitely,    in  The  Philnjhphers    Satires,    by  Robert 
Anton : 

"  As  if  their  perrlwigs  to  death  they  gave, 

*'  To  jucale  them  in  fome  gaftly  dead  man's  grave." 

Steevens. 
Mealed  is  mingled,  compounded ;  from  the  French  mejler. 

Blackstone. 

*  But  this  being  fo,']    The  tenor  of  the  argument  feems  to 

require — But  this  not  being  fo, .     Perhaps,  however,  the 

author  meant  only  to  fay — But,  his  life  being  paralleled,  &c. 
he'sjuft.     Malone. 

^  That  fpirit's  pojjefs'd  with  hajie, 
That  wounds  the  unfitting  poftern  with  thefe  ftrohes.']  The 
line  is  irregular,  and  the  old  reading,  unrejifting  poftern,  fo 
ftrange  an  expreflion,  that  want  of  meafure,  and  want  of  fenfe, 
might  juflily  raife  fufpicion  of  an  error ;  yet  none  of  the  later 
editors  feem  to  have  fuppofed  the  place  faulty,  except  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  who  reads : 

the  unrefl:ing  pojlern — 

The  three  folios  have  it — 

unfitting  pojlern  — 

out  of  which  Mr.  Rowe  made  unrejifting,  and  tlie  reft  followed 
him.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  feems  to  have  fuppofed  unrejijiing 
the  word  in  the  copies,  from  which  he  plaufibly  enough  ex- 
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Provoft  returns,  Jpeaking  to  one  at  tlie  door. 

Prof,  There  he  muft  ftay,  until  the  officer 
Arife  to  let  him  in ;  he  is  calPd  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet^ 
But  he  muft  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prof,  None^fir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  Provoft,  as  it  is. 
You  fhall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prof.  Happilyj 

You  fomething  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand  ;  no  ilich  example  have  we  : 
Befides,  upon  the  very  fiege  of  juftice,^ 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  publick  ear 
Profefs'd  the  contrary* 

Enter  a  Meftenger. 
Duke.  This  is  his  lordfhip's  man.* 

trafted  unrejting ;  but  he  grounded  his  emendation  on  the  very 
lyllable  that  wants  authority.  What  can  be  made  of  unjijling 
I  know  notj  the  bell  that  occurs  to  me  is  unfeeling.   Johnson. 

Unjijihig  may  lignify  "  never  at  reft/'  always  opening. 

BlaCkstone. 
I  fhould  think  we  might  fafely  read  : 

unlift'ning  pojiern,  or  unfhifting  pqftern. 

The  meafure  requires  it,  and  the  fenfe  remains  uninjured. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read  unlijiing,  which  means  unregard- 
ing.  I  have,  however,  inferted  Sir  William  Blackftone's  emen# 
dation  in  the  text,     Steevens. 

^  f\e^e  of  ju/i'ice,']    i.e.  feat  of  juftice.    Siege,  French* 

So,  in  OtheUo  : 

" 1  fetch  my  birth 

*'  From  men  of  royal  Jicge."     Steevens. 

*  Thisish:slordsYiv^''s7nan.']  The  old  copy  has — his  lord^s 
man.   Correded  by  Mr,  Pope.    In  the  MS.  plays  of  our  author's 

VoL.VL  A  a 
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Prov.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon.^ 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  fent  you  this  note  ;  and  by 
me  this  further  charge,  that  you  fwerve  not  from 
the  fmalleft  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or 
other  circumftance.  Good  morrow ;  for,  as  I  take 
'it,  it  is  almoft  day. 

Prov.  I  fliall  obey  him.  [Exit  Meflenger; 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon ;  purchas'd  by  fuch  fin, 

[Afide. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himfelf  is  in : 
Hence  hath  otFence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority': 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  fo  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love,  is  the  offender  friended. — 
Now,  lir,  what  news  ? 


time  they  often  wrote  Lo.  for  Loi'd,  and  Lord,  for  Lordfhip ; 
and  thefe  contractions  were  fometimes  improperly  followed  in 
the  printed  copies.     Malone. 

^  Enter  a  Melfenger. 
Duke.   This  is  his  lordjliip's  man. 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Claudios  pardon?^  The  Provoft  has 
juft  declared  a  lixed  opinion  that  the  execution  will  not  be 
countermanded,  and  yet,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
Meffenger,  he  immediately  gueffes  that  his  errand  is  to  bring 
Claudio's  pardon.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  names  of 
the  fpeakers  are  mifplaced.     If  we  fuppole  the  Provoft  to  fay  : 

This  is  his  lordjhip's  man, 
it  is  very  natural  for  the  Duke  to  fubjoin. 
And  here  comes  Claudios  pardon. 
V     The  Duke  might  believe,  upon  very  reafonable  grounds,  that 
Angelo  had  now  fent  the  pardon.     It  appears  that  he  did  fa, 
from  what  he  fays  to  himfelf,  while  the  Provoft  is  reading  the 
letter : 

This  is  his  pardon  ;  purchas'd  by  fuch  fin.    Tyrwhitt. 

When,  immediately  after  the  Duke  had  hinted  his  expedation 
of  a  pardon,  the  Provoft  fees  the  Meffenger,  he  fuppofes  the 
Duke  to  have  hioirn  fomething,  and  changes  his  mind.  Either 
leading  may  ferve  equally  well.     Johnson, 
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Prof.  I  told  you :  Lord  Angelo,  be-like,  think- 
ing me  remils  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this 
unwonted  putting  on  :  -^  methinks,  fiirangely ;  for 
he  hath  not  ufed  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Prof.  [Reads.]  fVhatfoever  you  may  hear  to  t1i& 
contrary,  let  Claudio  he  executed  by  four  of  the 
clock  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  Barnardine :  for  my 
hetter  fatisf action,  let  me  have  Claudio' s  head  fent 
me  by  Jive.  Let  this  be  duly  performed-,  with  a 
thought,  that  more  depends  on  it  than  ive  muft  yet 
deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you  will 
anfwer  it  at  your  peril. 
What  fay  you  to  this^  fir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born  ;  but  here  nurfed  up 
and  bred :  one  that  is  a  prifoner  nine  years  old.5 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  abfent  duke  had 
not  either  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed 
'Jiim  ?  I  have  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to 
■do  fo. 

Prof.  His  friends  ftill  Wrought  reprieves  for 
him :  And,  indeed,  his  fa6t,  till  now  in  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful 
proof. 

*  putting  on  :]    i.  e,  fpnr,  incitement.    So,  in  Macbeth, 

A6t  IV.  fc.  iii : 

■  tlie  powers  above 


"  Put  on  tlieir  inftriunents."     Steevens. 

'^  one  that  is  a  prifoner  nine  years  old.1     i,  e.  That  has 

been  confined  thefe  nine  years.    So,  in  Hajulet :   "  Ere  we  were 
•two  days  old  at  lea,  a  pirate  of  very  wa,rlike  preparation,"  kc. 

Aa2 
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Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Frof.  Moft  manifeft,  and  not  denied  by  himfelf. 

Duke.  Hath  he  lx)rne  himfelf  penitently  in  pri- 
fon  ?  How  feems  he  to  be  touch'd  ? 

Prof.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  fleep ;  carelefs,  reck- 
lefsj  and  fearlcfs  of  what's  pair,  prefent,  or  to  come ; 
infenlible  of  mortality,  and  defperately  mortal.^ 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prof.  He  will  hear  none  :  he  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prifbn  ;  give  him  leave  to  efcape 
hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times  a  day,  if 
not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  often 
awaked  liim,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and 
fhow'd  him  a  feeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not 
moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow,  Provoft,  honelly  and  conftancy :  if  I 
read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  ik.ill  beguiles  me  ;  but 

*  defperately  mortal.]    This  expreffion  Is  obfcure.     Sir 

Thomas  Haiimer  reads,  viortally  defperate.  Mortally  is  in  low 
converfation  uied  in  this  lenfe,  but  I  know  not  whether  it  was 
ever  written,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  defperately  mortal 
means  defperately  mifchicvous.  Or  defperately  mortal  may 
mean  a  man  likely  to  die  in  a  defperate  Jiate,  without  refleftion 
or  repentance.     Johnson. 

The  word  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fenfe  firft  affixed 
to  it  by  Dr.  Johnibn,  which  I  believe  to  be  tlie  true  one. 
So,  in  Othello  : 

"  And  you,  ye  mortal  engines,"  &c.     Malone. 

As  our  author,  in  The  Tempejl,  feems  to  have  written  *'  har- 
monious charmingly,"  inftead  of  "  harmonioully  charming,"  he 
may,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  have  given  us  "  defperately  mor- 
tal," for  "  mortally  defperate:",  i.e.  defperate  in  the  extreme. 
In  low  provincial  language,— r-77?o?-/cfZ  lick,  mortal  bad,  mortal 
poor,  is  phrafeology  of  frcqxient  occurrence.     Steevens. 
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in  the  boldncfs  of  my  cunning,^  I  will  lay  myfelf 
ill  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  a  warrant 
to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  tlian  An- 
gelo  who  hath  fentenced  him  :  To  make  you  under- 
ftand  this  in  a  manifelted  effecl:,  I  crave  but  four 
days  refpite ;  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both 
a  prefenfand  a  dangerous  courtely. 

Prov.  Pray,  fir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack  !  how  may  I  do  it  ?  having  the  hour 
limited ;  and  an  exprefs  command,  under  penalty, 
to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may 
make  my  cafe  as  Claudio's,  to  crofs  this  in  the 
fmalleft. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant  you, 
if  my  in{tru6lions  may  be  your  guide.  Let  this 
Barnardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head 
borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  feen  them  both,  and  will  dif- 
cover  the  favour.^ 

Duke.  O,  death's  a  great  dilguifer :  and  you  may 
add  to  it.     Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard  ;  9  and 

'  in  the  boldnefs  of  my  cunning,]    i.  e.  in  confuhticc  of 

my  fagacity.     Steevens. 

*  the  favour.']     See  note  6,  p.  346,     Steevens. 

'  and  tie   the   beard;']     The  Rev ifa I  recommends  Mr. 

Simpfon's  emendation,  die  the  heard,  but  the  prefent  reading 
may  Hand.  Perhaps  it  was  nlual  to  tie  up  the  beard  before 
decollation.  Sir  T.  iVIore  is  faid  to  have  been  ludicroully  careful 
about  this  ornament  of  his  face.  It  Ihould,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  alfo  the  cuftom  to  die  beards. 
So,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Ram- Alley,  161I  : 

"  What  colour  d  beard  comes  next  by  tlie  window? 

"  A  black  man's,  I  think. 

f*  I  tliinkj  a  red ;  for  that  is  moft  in  failiion." 

Aa3 
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fay,  it  was  the  defire  of  the  penitent  to  be  fo  bared ' 
before  his  death :  You  know,  the  courfe  is  com- 
inon.*  If  any  thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more 
than  th?nks  and  good  fortune,  by  the  faint  whom  I 
profefs,  I  will  plead  againft  it  with  my  life. 

Prof,  t'ardon  me,  good  father ;  it  is  againfl  my 
oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  fworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  ? 

Prov,  To  him,  and  to  his  fubflitutes. 


Again,  in  The  Silent  JVoman  :  "  I  have  fitted  my  divine  and 
canoniftj  dyed  their  beards  and  all.'' 
Again,  in  The  Alchemiji :  " — he  had  dyd  his  heard,  and  all." 

Steevens. 

A  beard  tied  would  give  a  very  new  air  to  that  face,  which 

had  never  been  feen  but  with  the  beard  loofe;,  long,  and  fqualid. 

Johnson. 

^  ''to  he  fo  bared — ]   Thefe  words  relate  to  what  has  juft 

preceded — -Jliave  the  head.  The  modern  editions,  following  the 
fourth  folio,  read — to  be  fo  harh'd;  but  the  old  copy  is  certainly 
right.  So,  in  All's  zvell  that  ends  well:  "  I  would  the  cutting  of 
my  garments  would  ferve  the  turn,  or  the  having  of  my  beard  j 
and  to  fay  it  was  in  ftratagem.''     Malone. 

^  You  knoiv,  the  courfe  is  common.']    P.  Mathieu,  in  his 

Heroyhe  Life  and  deplorable  Death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of 
France,  fays,  that  Ravaillac,  in  tlie  midfl  of  his  tortures,  lifted 
up  his  head  and  ihook  a  fpark  of  fire  from  his  beard.  "  This 
unprofitable  care,  (he  adds,)  to  fave  it,  being  noted,  afforded 
matter  to  divers  to  praife  the  cujiome  in  Germany,  Stvifferland, 
and  divers  other  places,  to  Jhave  off,  and  then  to  burn  all  tlie 
haire  from  all  parts  of  the  bodies  of  thole  who  are  convifted  for 
dny  notorious  crimes." 

Grimfton's  TranJIation,  4to.  1612,  p.  181.     Reed. 

This  alludes  to  a  praftice  freqiient  amongfi;  Roman  Catholicks, 
of  deliring  to  receive  the  tonfure  of  the  Monks  before  they  die. 
It  cannot  allude  to  the  cuftora  which  Mr.  Reed  tells  us  was 
cftablilhed  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  that  of  {having  criminals 
previous  to  their  execution,  as  here  the  penitent  is  fuppofed  to 
be  bared  at  his  ov.aa  requeii.     M,  Mason. 
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Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  of- 
fence, if  the  duke  avouch  tlie  juftice  of  your 
dealing  ? 

Prof.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  refenmhlance,  hut  a  certainty.  Yet 
fince  I  fee  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  inte- 
grity, nor  my  perfuaiion,  can  with  eafe  attempt  you, 
I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears 
out  of  you.  Look  you,  iir,  here  is  the  hand  and 
feal  of  the  duke.  You  know  the  charad;er,  I  douht 
not ;  and  the  fignet  is  not  Itrange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
duke ;  you  fhall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleafurc ; 
where  )^ou  Ihall  find,  within  thefe  two  days  he  will 
be  here.  This  is  a  thing,  that  Angelo  knows  not : 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  itrange  te- 
nor ;  perchance,  of  the  dnke's  death ;  perchance, 
entering  into  fome  monallery  ;  but,  by  chance, 
nothing  of  what  is  writ.3  Look,  the  unfolding 
lliir  calls  up  the  fhepherd  -.^  Put  not  yourfelf  into 
amazement,  how  thefe  things  fliould  be  :  all  diffi- 
culties are  but  ealy  when  they  are  known.  Call 
your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnard)  ne's  head  : 
I  will  give  him  a  prefent  ihrift,  and  advife  him  for  a 

^  nothing  of  'what   is  ivrif.l     We   llioiiid  read — Iicrc 

ii-ril ;  the  Duke  pointing  to  the  letter  in  his  haad. 

WARbURTOIfc 

*  ///('  7/ N folding  Jiar  cnlh  up  the  JhepJwrd  :'] 

"  The  Har,  that  bids  th<^  fliephcrd  fold, 

"  Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold."    Milton's  Comns. 

St  F.  EVENS. 

-'  So  doth  the  evening  liar  prefent  itfelf 

■'  Unto  the  careful  iliepherd's  gladfome  eyes, 

"  By  which  unto  the  fold  he  leads  his  flock." 

Marfxon'.s  Infulinte  Cuuntefi,  1()I3.     Malonk. 
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better  place.  Yet  you  are  amazed  ;  but  this  fhall 
abfolutely  refolve  you.5  Come  away ;  it  is  almoft 
clear  dawn.  lExeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in 
our  houfe  of  profeffion  :  ^  one  would  think,  it  were 
miftrefs  Overdone's  own  houfe,  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  cuftomers.  Firfl,  here's  young  mafter 
Rafh  ; '  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper 

■  this  JJiall  abfolutely  refolve  you.'\      That  is,    fliall 


entirely  convince  you.     M.  Mason. 

*  in  our  houfe  of  profeffion  :]    i.  e.  in  my  late  miftrefs's 

houfe,  which  was  a  profejjcd,  a  notorious  bawdy-houfe. 

Malone. 

'  Fir  ft,  here's  young  viajipr  Rafli ;  &c.]  This  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prifon  affords  a  very  ftriking  view  of 
the  pra6tices  predominant  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  Belides  thofe 
whole  follies  are  common  to  all  times,  we  have  four  fighting 
men  and  a  traveller.  It  is  net  unlikely  that  the  originals  of  the 
piftures  were  then  known,     Johnson. 

RaPi  was  the  name  of  fome  kind  of  fluff.  So,  in  An  Jprill 
Shoiu.er,  JJied  in  Abundance  of  Tears,  for  the  Death  and  incom- 
parable Lojj]e,  isfc.  of  Richard  Sacvile,  ^c.  Earl  of  Dorfet,  isfc, 
1624: 

"■  For  with  the  plainefl  plaine  yee  faw  him  goe, 

"  In  ciuill  blacke  of  Rofh,  of  Serge,  or  fo ; 

"  The  liuerie  of  wife  ftayednefie — ."     Steevens. 

If  this  term  alludes  to  the  fluff  fo  called,  (which  was  probably 
one  of  the  commodities  fraudulently  iiluedoutby  money-lenders,) 
there  is  neverthelefs  a  pun  intended.     So,  in  an  old  MS.  poemj 
/entitled,  The  Defcription  of  JFomen  : 
"  Their  head  is  made  of  RafJi, 
"  Their  tongues  are  made  of  Say."     Douce. 
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and  old  ginger,^  ninefcore  and  feventeen  pounds  ; 
of  which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money :  marry, 

All  the  names  here  mentioned  are  charaderiftical.  Rajh  was 
a  Hull:"  formerly  ufed.  So,  in  A  Reply  as  true  as  Steele,  to  a 
rujhj,  rayling,  ridiculous,  lying  LiLcll,  which  was  lately  writteti 
ly  an  impudent  unfoder'd  Ironmonger,  and  called  by  the  Name 
of  An  Anfwer  to  a  foolilli  Pamphlet  entitled  A  Swarme  of  Sec' 
tar  it's  and  Schifmatiques.    By  John  Taylour,   16'41  : 

"  And  with  jnockndo  luit,  and  judgement  rajli, 
"  And  tongue  o\  fayc,  thou'lt  lay  all  is  but  trafli." 

Scricum  raj'um.  See  Minfiiieu's  Dict.  in  v.  RaJh,  and  Florio's 
Italian  Dift.  ISpS,  in  v.  raj'cia,  rafcetta.     Malone. 

"  a  commodity  of  hr own  paper  and  old  ginger,']    Thus 

the  old  copy.  Tiie  modern  editors  read,  hrotvn  pepper  j  but 
the  following  pallage  in  Michaelmas  Term,  Com.  IGO/;,  will 
completely  eftablilli  the  original  reading  : 

"  I  know  fome  gentlemen  in  town  have  been  glad,  and  are 
glad  at  this  timC;,  to  take  up  commodities  in  hawk's-hoods  and 
Inown  paper.' 

Again,  in  A  ?iew  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  163(5  : 

" to  have  been  lb  bit  already 

"  With  taking  up  commodities  of  Irotvn  paper, 
"  Buttons  paft  falhion,  fiiks,  and  fattins, 
"  Babies  and  children's  fiddles,  with  like  trafli 
"  Took  up  at  a  dear  rate,  and  fold  for  trifles." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Quip  for  an  npftart  Courtier,  162O: 

"  For  the  merchant,  he  delivered  the  iron,  tin,  lead,  hops, 
fugars,  fpices,  oyls,  brown  paper,  or  whatever  elfe,  from  lix 
montlis  to  fix  months :  which  when  the  poor  gentleman  came 
to  fell  again,  he  could  not  make  three  fcore  and  ten  in  the  hun- 
dred belides  the  ufury."    Again,  in  Greene's  D  fence  of  Cuney^ 
catching,  I5gi :  "  — fo  that  if  he  borrow  an  hundred  pound, 
he  Ihall  have  forty  in  filver,  and  threefcore  in  wares  5  as  lute- 
ftrings,  hobby-horfes,  or  brown  paper,  or  cloath,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Spanijh  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
"  Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packthread." 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Steele  Glafje : 

"  To  teach  young  men  the  trade  to  fell  Iroivne  paper.'"' 
Again,  in  Hall's  Satires,  Lib.  IV : 

"  But  Nummius  eas'd  the  needy  gallant's  care, 
"■  With  a  bale  bargaine  of  his  blowen  ware, 
"  Of  fulled  hoppes  now  loft  for  lacke  of  fayle, 
f'  Or  mol'd  browne-paper  that  could  nought  auai^e." 
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then,  ginger  was  not  much  m  requeft,  for  the  old 
women  were  all  deacl.9  Then  is  there  here  one 
mafter  Caper,  at  the  lliit  of  mailer  Three-pile  the 
mercer,  for  fome  four  fuits  of  peach-colour'd  fatin, 
which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we 
here  young  Dizy,'  and  young  mafler  Deep- vow, 
and  mafter  Copper-fpur,  and  m.after  Starve-lackey 
the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and  young  Drop-heir 

Again,  in  Decker's  Seven  deadly  Sbvies  of  London,  4to,  bl.  I. 
1606  :  " — and  tliefe  are  ufurers,  who,  for  a  little  money,  and 
a  great  deale  of  trafli,  (as  lire-fhouels,  hrownc  paper,  motley 
cloake-bags,  &c.)  bring  yong  nouices  into  a  foole's  paradice, 
till  tliey  have  fealed  the  mortgage  of  their  landes,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

A  commodity  of  brown  paper — ]  Mr.  Steevens  fupports  this 
rightly.  Fennor  alks,  in  his  Comptors  Commonwealth,  "  fup- 
pofe  the  commodities  are  delivered  after  Signior  Unthrift  and 
Mafter  Breaker  have  both  fealed  the  bonds,  how  muft  thofe 
hobby-horfes,  reams  of  hroivn  paper,  Jewes  trumpes  and  babies, 
babies  and  rattles,  be  folde  ?"     Farmer. 

In  a  MS.  Letter  from  Sir  John  HoUis  to  Lord  Burleigh,  is  tlie 
following  palfage  :  "  Your  Lordfliip  digged  into  my  aunceftors 
graves,  and  pulling  one  up  from  his  JO  yeares  refte,  pronounced 
him  an  abominable  ulurer  and  merchante  of  browne  paper,  fo 
hatefuU  and  contemptible  that  the  players  a6ted  him  before  the 
kinge  with  great  applaufe."  And  again  :  "  Nevertheles  I  denye 
that  any  of  them  were  merchanles  of  Irowne  paper,  neither  doe 
I  thinke  any  other  but  your  Lordiliip's  imagination  ever  fawe  or 
hearde  any  of  them  playde  upon  a  ftage ;  and  that  they  were 
fuch  ufurers  I  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  will  want  teftiraonye." 

Douce. 

5  ginger  tvas  not  much  in  requeji,  for  i^e  old  women 

were  all  dead.']  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Veriice :  "  I  would, 
flie  were  as  lying  a  goffip  in  that,  as  ever  knapt  ginger." 

Steevens. 

*  young  Dizy,]    The  old  copy  has — Dizey.    This  name, 

like  the  reft,  muft  have  been  defigned  to  convey  fome  meaning. 
It  nfight  have  been  corrupted  from  Dicey,  i.  e.  one  addi6ted  to 
dice;  or  from  Dizzy,  i.e.  giddy,  thoughtlefs.  Thus,  Milton 
^.yles  the  people  "  — tlie  dizzy  multitude."     Steevens. 
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that  kill'd  lufty  Pudding,  and  mafter  Forthright^ 
the  tiUer,  and  brave  mafter  Shoe-tie  the  great  tra- 
veller,3  and  wild  HaU-can  that  ftabb'd  Pots,  and,  I  . 

*  majter  Forthright — ]  The  old  copy  reads — ForthZight. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  however,  propofes  to  read — Forthright,  alluding 
to  tlie  line  in  which  the  thruft  is  made.     Reed. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  tlie  word  forthright  in  The  Tempejt : 
"  Through  forlhrights  and  meanders." 
AgaiUj  in  Troilus  and  Crejjida,  A6t  III.  lb.  iii : 

"  Or  hedge  afide  from  the  direft  forthright." 

Steevens. 

^  ■  and  brave  7«q/7tT  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller,']    The 

old  copy  reads — Shooty  ;  but  as  moft  of  dieie  are  compound 
names,   I  fufpeft   that  this  was   originally  written  as  I  have 
f)rinted  it.     At  this  time  Shoe-ftrings  were  generally  worn. 
So,  in  Decker's  Match  vie  in  London,  l631  : 

"  I  think  your  wedding  Jhoes  have  not  been  oft  untied" 
.Again,  in  Randolph's  Mufes  Looking  Glafs,  1(538  : 
"  Bending  his  fupple  hams,  killing  his  hands, 
"  Honouring  fItoe-Jlri?igs." 
Again,  in  Marfton's  8tli  Satire  : 

"  Sweet-faced  Corinna,  daine  the  riland  tie 
"  Of  thy  corkefJiooe,  or  els  tliy  flave  will  die." 
As  the  perfon  defcribed  was  a  traveller,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
might  be  folicitous  about  tlie  minutiae  of  drefs ;  and  the  epithet 
brave,  i.  e.  flioivy,  feems  to  countenance  the  fuppofition. 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Steevens's  fuppofition  is  flrengthened  by  Ben  Jonfon's 
Epigram   upon    EnglifJi   Movfieur,    Whalley's   edit.    \'ol.  VI. 
p.  253  : 

"■  That  fo  much  fcarf  of  France,  and  hat  and  feather, 
"  And  fhoe,  and  tye,  and  garter,  ihould  come  hither." 

Tollet. 
The  finery  which  induced  our  author  to  give  his  traveller  the 
name  of  Shoe-tie  was  ufed  on  the  ftage  in  his  time.  "  Would 
not  this,  fir,  (fays  Hamlet,)  and  a  foreft  of  feathers, — with  two 
Provencial  rnfes  on  my  raz'd  Jlioes,  get  me  a  feUowfliip  in  a  cry 
of  players,  fir?"     Malone. 

The  rofes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  inftance  were  not  the 
ligatures  of  the  fhoe,  but  the  ornaments  above  them. 

Steevens. 
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think,   forty  more  ;    all  great  doers  in  our  trade,* 
and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  fake.5 


*  — —  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,"]  The  word  doers  is  here 
ufed  in  a  wanton  fenfe.     See  Mr.  Collins's  note,  A6t  I.  fc.  ii, 

Malone. 

^  for  the  Lords  fake."]    i.  e.  to  beg  for  the  reft  of  tlieir 

lives.     Warburton. 

I  rather  think  this  expreffion  intended  to  ridicule  the  Puritans, 
whofe  turbulence  and  indecency  often  brought  them  to  prifon, 
and  who  conlidered  themfelves  as  fuffering  for  religion. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  men  imprifoned  for  other  crimes  might 
reprefent  themfelves  to  cafual  enquirers  as  fuffering  for  puritan- 
ifm,  and  that  this  might  be  the  common  cant  of  the  prifons.  In 
Donne's  time,  every  prifoner  was  brought  to  jail  by  furetifliip. 

Johnson. 

Thus,  in  Chriji's  Tears  over  Jerufalem,  1504 :  "  Baudes,  if 
they  be  imprifoned  or  carried  to  bridewell  for  their  baudrie, 
they  give  out  they  fuffer  for  the  Church.''' 

The  word  in  (now  expunged  in  confequence  of  a  following 
and  appofite  quotation  of  Mr.  Malone's)  had  been  fupplied  by 
fome  of  the  modern  editors.  The  phrafe  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
jullly  explained  is  ufed  in  A  new  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  1636; 
"  — I  held  it,  wife,  a  deed  of  charity,  and  did  it  for  the  Lords 
fake."     Steevens. 

I  believe  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  right.  It  appears 
from  a  poem  entitled  Paper  s  Complaint,  printed  among  Davies's 
Epigrams,  [about  the  year  I61I,]  that  this  was  the  language  in 
which  prifoners  who  were  confined  for  debt  addreffed  palfengers : 

"  Good  gentle  writerSjjTo?-  the  Lords  fake,  for  the  Lords 
fake, 

"  IJxke  Lud gate  prifoner,  lo,  I,  legging,  make 

"  My  mone." 
The  meaning,  however,  may  be,  to  beg  or  borrow  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives.  A  paflage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  may 
coimtenance  this  interpretation  :  "he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear, 
and  a  lock  hanging  to  it,  and  borrows  money  in  God's  name, 
the  which  he  hath  ufed  {0  long,  and  never  paid,  that  men  grow 
hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  ybr  Gods  fake." 

Mr.  Fope  reads — and  are  now  in  for  the  Lord's  fake.  Per- 
haps unneceffarily.  In  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  Falllaff  fays, — 
"  there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive ;  and  the^ 
arc  for  the  town's  end, — to  beg  during  life."     Malonp. 
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Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

Clo.  Mailer  Barnardine !  you  mufl  rife  and  be 
hang'd,  mafter  Barnardine ! 

Abhor.  What,  ho,  Barnardine  ! 

Barnar.   \_fFithin.^    A  pox   o'  your   throats  ! 
Who  makes  that  noife  there  ?  What  are  you  ? 

Clo.  Your  friends,  fir ;  the  hangman :  You  muft 
be  fo  good,  fir,  to  rife  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.   [/T^zMm.]   Away,  you  rogue,  away  ;  I 
am  fleepy. 

Abhor.    Tell   him,    he  muft   awake,   and   that 
quickly  too. 

Clo.  Pray,  mafter  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are 
executed,  and  fleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  In  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  fir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear  his 
ftraw  ruftle.  • 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  firrah  ? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  fir. 

Barnar.  How  no\v,  Abhorfon  ?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Abhor.  Truly,  fir,  I  would  defire  you  to  clap  into 
your  prayers  ;  ^  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Barnar.   You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all 
night,  I  am  not  fitted  for't. 

'   ^  to  clap  into  your  prayers ;]    This  cant  phrafe  occurs 

alfo  in  As  you  like  it :  "  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundl/,  without 
hawking  or  fpitting  ?"     Steeven's. 
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Clo,  O,  the  better,  fir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all 
night,  and  is  hang'd  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 
jQeep  the  founder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  lir,  here  cQmes  your  ghoftly 
father ;  Do  we  jeft  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing 
how  haftily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advife 
you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I ;  I  have  been  drinking 
hard  all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  pre- 
pare me,  or  they  fhall  beat  out  my  brains  with  bil- 
lets :  I  will  not  confent  to  die  this  day,  that's  cer- 
tain. 

Duke.  O,  fir,  you  mufi: :  and  therefore,  I  befeech 
you. 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  fhall  go. 

Bjrnar.  I  fwear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man's  perfuafion. 

Duke.  But  hear  you,- 

B.4RNAR.  Not  a  word ;  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
fay  to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not 
I  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  Provofi:. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die  :  O,  gravel  heart ! — 
After  him,  fellows.;'  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[E'J!feu7it  Ae  sons  ON  and  Clown. 

T  After  hhn,  fellows  (]  Here  is  a  line  given  to  the  Duke, 
which  belongs  to  the  Provoft.  The  Provoft,  while  the  Duke  is 
Agmenting  tlie  obduracy  of  the  prilbner,  cries  out : 

After  him,  fellows,  &c. 
and  when  they  are  gone  out;,  turns  aggio  to  theDuke.  Johnson. 
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Prov.  Now,  fir,  how  do  you  find  the  prifoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  tranfport  him  ^  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prifon,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  moft  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years  ;  his  beard,  and  head, 
Juft  of  his  colour  :  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined ; 
And  fatisfy  the  deputy  with  the  vifage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Defpatch  it  prefently ;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix'd  by  Angelo  :  See,  this  be  done, 
And  fent  according  to  command ;  whiles  I 
Perfuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prof.  This  fhall  be  done,  good  father,  prefently. 
But  Barnardine  muft  die  this  afternoon  : 
And  how  fhall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  fave  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done; — Put  them  in  fecret 
holds. 
Both  Barnardine  and  Claudio  :  Ere  twice 
The  fun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  to 


I  do  not  fee  why  this  line  fliould  be  taken  from  the  Duke, 
and  ftill  lefs  why  it  Ihould  be  given  to  the  Provoft,  who,  by  his 
queftion  to  the  Duke  in  the  next  Hne,  appears  to  be  ignorant 
of  every  tiling  that  has  pafied  between  him  and  Barnardine. 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  to  tranfport  him  — ]    To  remove  him  from  one  world 

to  anotlier.     The  French  iiy-pas.  affords  a  kindied  fenfe. 

JoHNSOK. 
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The  under  generation,^  you  fhall  find 
Your  lafety  manifefted. 

Prov,  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  defpatch. 

And  fend  the  head  to  Angelo.  \_Ecch  Provoft. 

'  The  under  generation,']     So,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  witli 
true  judgment.     It  was  in  all  the  former  editions  : 

To  yonder 

y^  under  and  yonder  were  confounded.     Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  not  yonder,  hvX  yond.     Steevens. 

To  yond  generation,']  Prifons  are  generally  fo  conftru6ted  as 
not  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Hence  the  Duke  here  Ipeaks 
of  its  greeting  only  (hofe  u'ithout  the  doors  of  the  jail,  to  which 
he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  point  when  he  fpeaks  thefe  words.  Sir 
T.  Hanmer,  I  think,  without  necelhty,  reads — ^To  the  under 
generation,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  fubfequent  editors. 
Journal,  in  the  preceding  line,  is  daily.    Journalier,  French. 

Malone. 
Mr.  Malone  reads  : 

To  yond  generation,  you  Jli all  find ■ 

But  furely  it  is  impoffible  that  yoTid  fliould  be  the  true  reading ; 
for  unlefs  ge-ne-ra-ti-on  were  founded  as  a  word  of  five  fylla- 
bles,  (a  pra6tice  from  which  every  ear  muft  revolt,)  the  metre 
would  be  defedtive.  It  reminds  one  too  much  of  Peal  cod,  in 
Gay's  What  dye  call  it : 

"  The  Pilgrim's  Progrefs — eighth — e-di-ti-on, 
"  Lon-don  prin-ted  for  Ni-cho-las  Bod-ding-ton." 
By  the  under  generation  our  poet  means  the  antipodes.     So,  ih 
King  Richard  II : 

" when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 

"  Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world.'' 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verlion  of  the  nineteenth  Iliad : 

"  Gave  light  to  all ;  as  well  to  gods,  as  men  of  th'  under 
globe." 
Again,  in  Fletcher's  Two  Nolle  Kiiifmen  : 

" clap  their  wings  and  hng 

"  To  all  the  ujider  tvorld — ."     Steevens. 

I  perfedly  agree  with  Steevens  in  this  reading.  The  diameter 
of  the  globe  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  th^  people,  on  each  tide 
^of  if,  of  a  different  generation ;  but  the  walls  of  a  prifon  furely 
cannot.     M.  Mason. 
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Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo,— 

The  provoft,  he  fhall  bear  them, — whofe  contents 

Shall  witnefs  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home ; 

And  that,  by  great  injundlions,  I  am  bound 

To  enter  publickly :  him  I'll  deiire 

To  meet  me  at  the  confecrated  fount, 

A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence. 

By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form,^ 

We  fhall  proceed  with  Angelo. 


Re-enter  Provofl:. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  I'll  carry  it  myfelf* 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  Make  a  fwift  return ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  fuch  things, 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prof.  I'll  make  all  fpeed. 

\_Exit, 
IsAB.  \J'Fithin.~]  Peace,  ho,  be  here  1 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Ifabel : — She's  come  to 
know, 
Tf  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 


*  ——~'\v&2i\-laluncedform.,']  Thus  the  old  copy.  Mr,  Heath 
thinks  that  zi^e/Z-balanced  is  the  true  reading ;  and  Hanmer  was 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

In  Milton's  Ode  on  The  Nativity,  we  alfo  meet  witli  tlie 
fame  compound  epitliet : 

"  And  the  well-balancd  world  on  hinges  hung." 

Steevens. 
Weal-balanced  is  a  pompous  expreflion,  without  any  mean- 
ing.   I  agree,  therefore,  with  Heath,  in  reading — zf;eZ/-balanced. 

M.  Mason. 
Vol,  VI.  B  b 
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To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  defpair. 
When  it  is  leaft  expe6ted.^ 


Enter  Isabella. 

IsAB.  H05  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious 
daughter. 

IsAS.  The  better,  given  me  by  fo  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  fent,  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Ifabel,  from  the 
world  ; 
His  head  is  off,  and  fent  to  Angelo. 

IsAB.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  fo. 
Duke.  It  is  no  other : 

Show  your  wifdom,  daughter,  in  your  clofe  patience. 
IsAB.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 
Duke.  You  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  his  fight. 

IsAB.  Unhappy  Claudio  !  Wretched  Ifabel ! 
Injurious  world  !  Moft  damned  Angelo  ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  caufe  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  fay  j  which  you  fhall  find 
By  every  fyllable,  a  faithful  verity  : 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow; — nay,  dry  your 

eyes ; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confeffbr. 
Gives  me  this  inflance :  Already  he  hath  carried 

*  When  it  is  leajl  expeSied.']  A  better  reafon  might  have 
been  given.  It  was  neceffary  to  keep  Ilabella  in  ignorance, 
that  flie  might  with  more  keennefs  accufe  the  deputy. 

Johnson. 
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Notice  to  Efcalus  and  Angelo ; 

Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 

There  to  give  up  their  powers     If  you  can,  pace 

your  wifdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wifh  it  go ; 
And  you  {hall  have  your  bofom  3  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  general  honour. 

IsAB.  I  am  directed  by  yoiii 

Duke,  This  letter  then  to  friar  Peter  give ; 
'Tis  that  he  fent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  defire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  houfe  to-night.    Her  caufe,  and  youfs, 
I'll  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  fhall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accufe  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  felfj 
I  am  combined  by  a  facred  vow  '^ 
And  fhall  be  abfent.     Wend  you  5  with  this  letter: 
Command  thefe  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 


3  ■  your  lofom—']    Your  wifh  j  your  heart's  defire. 

JottNSOlT. 

*  /  am  combined  ly  a  facred  vow,"]  I  once  thought  this 
ihould  be  coiifined,  but  Shakfpeare  ufes  combine  for  to  bind  ly 
a  paSi  or  agreement ;  fo  he  calls  Angelo  the  combinate  hufband 
of  Mariana.     Johnson. 

The  verb,  to  combine,  appears  to  be  as  irregularly  ufed  by 
Chapman,  in  his  verfion  of  the  fixteenth  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyjfey: 

"  ——— as  thou  art  mine, 

"  And  as  thy  veins  my  own  true  blood  combine.*' 

Steevens. 
'  Wend  you — ]    To  tucnd  is  to  go. — An  obfolete  word.    So, 
in  The  Coviedy  nf  Errors  : 

"  Hopelefs  and  helplefs  doth  -iEgeon  wend." 
Again,  in  Orlando  Furiofo,   l5Qg  : 

'*  To  let  his  daughter  iL'e7id  with  us  to  France." 

Steevbns- 
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With  a  light  heart ;  truft  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  courfe. — Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Good  even ! 

Friar,  where  is  the  provofl:  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  fir. 

Lucio.  O,  pretty  Ifabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine 
heart,  to  fee  thine  eyes  fo  red  :  thou  mull  be  pa- 
tient :  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  fup  with  water  and 
bran ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly  ;  one 
fruitful  meal  would  fet  me  to't :  But  they  fay  the 
duke  will  be  here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth,  Ifabel, 
I  lov'd  thy  brother :  if  the  old  fantafi:ical  duke  of 
dark  corners^  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. 

\_Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden 
to  your  reports ;  but  the  befi:  is,  he  lives  not  in 
them.  7 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knoweft  not  the  duke  fo  well 
as  I  do  :  he's  a  better  woodman  ^  than  thou  takefi; 
him  for. 

**  if  the  old  &€.}    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads— fAe  odd 

fantajiical  duke )  but  old  is  a  common  word  of  aggravation  in 
ludicrous  language^  as,  there  was  old  revelling.     Johnson. 

duke  of  dark  corners — ]     This  duke  who  meets  his 

miftreffes  in  by-places.     So,  in  King  Henry  Fill : 

"  There  is  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  confcience, 
"  Deferves  a  corner."     Malone. 

7  he  lives  not  in  them.'}    i.  e.  his  charafter  depends  not 

on  them.     So,  in  Much  Ado  alout  Nothing  : 

"  The  pra6tice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  baftard." 

Steevens. 

*  u'oodman — ]     A  ivoodman  feems  to  have  been  an 

attendant  or  fervant  to  the  officer  called  Forre/ter.    See  Man- 
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Duke,  Well,  you'll  anfwer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry :  I'll  go  along  with  thee ;  I 
can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  al- 
ready, fir,  if  they  be  trvie ;  if  not  true,  none  were 
enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a 
wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  fuch  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I  :  but  was  fain  to  for- 
fvvear  it ;  they  would  elfe  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honeft : 
Reft  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane's  end  :  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'll  have 
very  little  of  it :  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr,  I 
fliall  ftick.  [^Exeunt. 


zvood  on  the  Forcft  Laws,  4to.  l6l5,  p.  4(5.  It  is  here,  how- 
ever, ufed  in  a  wanton  fenfe,  and  was,  probably,  in  our  autlior's 
time,  generally  fo  received.  In  like  manner  in  The  Chances, 
Aft  I.  fc.  ix.  the  Landlady  lays  : 

" Well,  well,  fon  John, 

"  I  fee  you  are  a  woodman,  and  can  choofe 
"  Your  deer  tlio'  it  be  i'  tli'  dark."     Reed. 

So,  in  The  Merri/  JFives  of  Wmdfor,  Falftaff"  allcs  his  mif- 
treffes  : 

'■  hm\  ^u'oodman?    Ha!"     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV, 

A  Room  in  Angelo's  Houfe, 
Enter  Angplo  and  Escalus. 

EscAL.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  difvouch*d 
other. 

Ang.  In  moft  uneven  and  diflradled  manner. 
His  a61ions  fhow  much  like  to  madnefs  :  pray  hea- 
ven, his  wifdom  be  not  tainted  !  And  why  meet 
him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities 
there  ? 

Escjf..  I  guefs  not. 

u4ng.  And  why  fhould  we 9  proclaim  it  in  an  hour 
before  his  entering,  that,  if  any  crave  redrefs  of  in- 
juftice,  they  fhould  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the 
ilreet  ? 

EscjL.  He  fhows  his  reafon  for  that :  to  have  a 
defpatch  of  complaints ;  and  to  deliver  us  from 
devices  hereafter,  which  fhall  then  have  no  power 
to  {land  againft  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  befeech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd : 
Betimes  i'  the  morn,  I'll  call  you  at  your  houfe :  ^ 


^  Ang.  And  why  Jliould  we  &c.]  It  is  the  confclous  guilt  of 
Angelo  that  prompts  this  queftion.  The  reply  of  Elcalus  is  fuch 
as  ariles  from  an  undifturbed  mind,  that  only  coniiders  tlie  myf- 
terious  condu6t  of  the  Duke  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

Steevens. 

^  let  it  he  proclaim'd  : 

Betimes  i'  the  viorn,  &c.]     Perhaps  it  ihould  be  pointed 
tlius  : 

let  it  he  prodaiind 

Betimes  i'  the  morn  :  Fll  call  you  at  your  houfe. 
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Give  notice  to  fuch  men  of  fort  and  fuit/ 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

EscAL.  I  ihall,  fir :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit» 
Ang.  Good  night.— 
This  deed  unfhapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpreg- 

nant,-^ 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflower'd  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  againft  it ! — But  that  her  tender  fhame 
Will  not  proclaim  againft  her  maiden  lofs. 
How  might  fhe  tongue  me  ?  Yet  reafon  dares  her  ? 
— no  :^ 

So  above : 

"  And  why  ihould  we  proclaim  it  an  hour  before  his 
entering?"     Malone. 

*  fort  and  fuit,']    Figure  and  rank.     Johnson. 

Not  fo,  as  I  imagine,  in  this  paflage.  In  tlie  feudal  times  all 
vaifals  were  bound  to  hold  fuit  and  fervice  to  their  over-lord ; 
that  is,  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  attend  and  ferve  him,  either 
when  fummoned  to  his  courts,  or  to  his  ftandard  in  war.  Suck 
men  of  fort  and  fuit  as  are  to  meet  him,  I  prelume,  means  the 
Duke's  valTals  or  tenants  in  capite. 

Edinburgh  Magaxine,  Nov.  1/86.     Steevens. 

^  — —  ma^w  77M?  unpregnant,]  In  the  firft  fcene  tlie  Duke 
fays  that  Efcalus  is  pregnant,  i.  e.  ready  in  the  forms  of  law. 
Unpregnant,  therefore,  in  the  inftance  before  us^  is  unready, 
unprepared.     Steevens. 

*■  ■  Yet  reafon  dares  her? — no:]  The  old  folio  impreflions 
read : 

Yet  reafon  dares  her  No. 
And  this  is  right.     The  meaning  is,  the  circumftances  of  our 
cafe  are  fuch,  that  flie  will  never  venture  to  contradi6t  me  j 
dares  her  to  reply  No  to  me,  whatever  I  fay.     Wakbupton. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads  : 

Yet  reafon  dares  her  note. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer : 

'    ■'  ■  Yet  reafon  dares  her :  No. 

Bb4 
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For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  fcandal  once  can  touch. 


Mr.  Upton : 

> •  Yet  rcafon  dares  her — No. 

Which  he  explains  thus:  "  Were  it  not  for  her  maiden  modejty, 
how  might  the  lady  proclaim  my  guilt?  Yet  {youll  fay)  j)ie 
has  reqfon  on  her  Jide,  and  that  will  make  her  dare  to  do  it. 
I  think  not ;  for  my  mithority  is  of  fuch  weight,  &c.  I  am 
afraid  dare  has  no  fuch  fignification.  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
worth  infertion.     Johnson. 

To  dare  has  two  fignifications  j  to  terrify,  as  in  The  Maids 
Tragedy  : 

" thofe  mad  mifchiefs 

"  Would  dare  a  woman." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  eleventh  Iliad  : 

" the  wound  did  dare  him  fore." 

Jt>  King  Henry  IV.  Parti,  it  means,  to  challenge,  or  call  forth, 

f  Unlefs  a  brother  Ihould  a  brother  dare 

f'  To  gentle  exercife,"  &:c, 
I  would  therefore  read  : 

■  Yet  reafon  dares  her  not, 

For  my  authority  &c. 
Or  perhaps,  with  only  a  flight  tranfpolition  : 

— —  Yet  no  reafon  dares  her,  &c. 
The  meaning  will  then  be — Yet  reqfon  does  not  challenge,  call 
forth,  or  incite  her  to  appear  againji  me,  for  my  authority  is 
above  the  reach  of  her  accufation.  '  Steevens. 

Yet  reafon  dares  her  No.']  Dr.  Warburton  is  evidently- 
right  with  refpeft  to  this  reading,  though  wrong  in  his  applica- 
tion.    The  expreflion  is  a  provincial  one,  and  very  intelligible: 

' But  that  her  tender  fhame 

IVill  not  proclaim  againfi  her  maiden  lofs. 
How  rnight  flie  tongue  me  ?  Yet  reafon  dares  her  No. 
That  is,  reaf(m  dares  her  to  do  it,  as  by  this  means  ihe  would 
not  only  publifh  her  "  maiden  lofs,"  but  alfo  as  the  would  cer- 
tainly fuffer  from  the  impofing  credit  of  his  ftation  and  power, 
which  would  repel  with  difgrace  any  attack  on  his  I'cputar 
tion: 

For  my  authority  lears  a  credent  hulk. 
That  no  particular  fcandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  Ireather.  Henley. 
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But  it  confounds  the  breather.5    He  fhould  have 

liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  fenfe. 
Might,  in  the  times  to  come,  have  ta'en  revenge. 
By  ib  receiving  a  difhonour'd  life, 
With  ranfome  of  fuch  fhame.    'Would  yet  he  had 

liv'd ! 


We  think  Mr.  Henley  rightly  underftands  this  paflage,  but 
has  not  fufficiently  explained  himlelf.  Reafon,  or  refledion, 
we  conceive,  perlonified  by  Shakfpeare,  and  reprefented  as 
daring  or  overawing  Ifabella,  and  crying  No  to  her,  whenever 
fhe  finds  herfelf  prompted  to  "  tongue"  Angelo.  Dare  is  often 
met  with  in  this  fenle  in  Shakfpeare.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  ufed  the  word  No  in  a  fimilar  way  in  The  Chances, 
Ad  III.  fc.  iv : 

"  I  wear  a  fword  to  fatisfy  the  world  no." 
Again,  in  A  Wife  for  a  Mojith,  A6t  IV  : 

'^  I'm  fure  he  did  not,  for  I  charg'd  him  720." 

Monthly  Review. 

■  Yet  reafon  dares  her?  no:]  Yet  does  not  reafon  chal- 
lenge or  incite  her  to  accufe  me  ? — no,  (anfwers  tlie  fpeaker,) 
for  my  authority,  &c.  To  dare,  in  this  fenfe,  is  yet  a  fchool- 
phrafe  :  Shakfpeare  probably  learnt  it  there.  He  has  again  ufed 
the  word  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

"  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  falfe  Suffolk  dare  him  ?" 

Malone. 

*  -^—  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 

That  no  particular  fcandal  8fc.]      Credent   is    creditable, 

inforcing   credit,    7iot   rjueftionable.     The  old  Englifli  writers 

often  confound  the  active  and  pallive  adjectives.   So  Shakfpeare, 

and  Milton  after  him,  ufe  inexpreffive  for  inexpreffible. 

Particular  is  private,  a  French  fenfe.  No  fcandal  from  any 
private  mouth  can  reach  a  man  in  my  authority.     Johnson, 

The  old  copy  reads — "  bears  of  a  credent  bulk."  If  of  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  blunder,  it  mufi;  mean — bears  off,  1.  e. 
carries  with  it.  As  this  monofyllable,  however,  does  not  im- 
prove our  author's  fenfe,  and  clogs  his  metre,  I  have  omitted  it. 

Steevens. 

Perhaps  Angelo  means,  that  his  autliorlty  will  ward  off  or  fet 
afide  the  weightiefl  and  moft  probable  charge  that  can  be  brought 
againft  him.     Malone. 
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Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  we  would  not.* 

SCENE  V. 

Fields  ivithout  the  Town, 

Enter  Duke  in  his  own  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke.  Thefe  letters^  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

j  Giving  letters. 
The  provofl  knows  our  purpofe,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  inftru6lion. 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  fpecial  drift ; 
Though  fometimes  you   do  blench  from   this   to 
that,^ 

*  ■ tve  would,  and  we  would  not.']    Here  undoubtedly  the 

A6t  fliould  end,  and  was  ended  by  the  poet ;  for  here  is  properly 
a  ceflation  of  aftion,  and  a  night  intervenes,  and  the  place  is 
changed,  between  the  paffages  of  this  fcene,  and  thofe  of  the 
next.  The  next  A£t  beginning  with  the  following  fcene,  pro- 
ceeds without  any  interruption  of  time  or  change  of  place. 

JoHNSOKT. 

'  Thcfe  letters — ]  Peter  never  delivers  the  letters,  but  tells 
his  llory  without  any  credentials.  The  poet  forgot  the  plot 
which  he  had  formed.     Johnson. 

The  firft  claufe  of  this  remark  is  undoubtedly  juft ;  but, 
refpefting  the  fecond,  I  wifli  our  readers  to  recolle6t  that  all  tlie 
plays  of  Shakfpeare,  before  they  reached  the  prefs,  had  pafled 
through  a  dangerous  medium,  and  probably  experienced  the 
injudicious  curtailments  to  which  too  many  dramatic  pieces  are 
ftill  expofed,  from  the  ignorance,  caprice,  and  prefumption,  of 
tranfcribers,  players,  and  managers.     Steevens. 

•  you  do  blench yrow  this  to  that,'\   To  llench  is  to  ftart 

©ff,  to  fly  off.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

" if  he  but  blench, 

"  I  know  my  courfe."    Steevens. 
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As  caufe  doth  minlfter.    Go,  call  at  Flavius'  houfe. 
And  tell  him  where  I  flay :  give  the  like  notice. 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Craflus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate  ; 
But  fend  me  Flavius  firlt. 

F.  Peter,  It  fhall  be  fpeeded  well. 

\_Exit  Friar. 

Enter  Varrius. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;    thou  haft  made 
good  hafte : 
Come,  we  will  walk :  There's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

Street  near  the  City  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

IsAB.  To  fpeak  fo  indirectly,  I  am  loath ; 
I  would  fay  the  truth  ;  but  to  accufe  him  fo. 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  fays,  to  veil  full  purpofe.9 


*  He  fays,  to  veil  full  piirpofe."]  Mr.  Theobald  alters  it  to— 
He  fays,  t'availful  purpqfe. 
becaufe  he  has  no  idea  of  the  common  reading.  A  good  reafon ! 
Yet  the  common  reading  is  right.  Fu/l  is  uled  for  beneficial; 
and  the  meaning  is— He  fays,  it  is  to  hide  a  benefcial  purpofe, 
that  rrni/i  not  yet  be  revealed,     Warburton. 

To  veil  full  purpofe,  may,  with  very  little  force  on  the  words, 
mean,  to  hide  the  whole  extent  of  our  defgn,  and  therefore  the 
reading  may  ftand ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Theobald's  alte- 
ration either  lucky  or  ingenious.    To  interpret  words  with  fuch 
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Mjri.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

JsjB.  Befides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  peradventure 
He  fpeak  againft  me  on  the  adverfe  fide, 
I  fhould  not  think  it  flrange ;  for  'tis  a  phyfick. 
That's  bitter  to  fweet  end. 

Mjbi.  I  would,  friar  Peter — 

IsjB.  O,  peace  ;  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter.* 

F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  ftand 

moft  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  fuch  vantage  on  the  duke. 
He  fhall  not  pafs  you ;    Twice  have  the  trumpets 

founded ; 

laxity,  as  to  make  full  the  fame  with  leneficial,  is  to  put  an 
end,  at  once,  to  all  neceffity  of  emendation,  for  any  word  may 
then  ftand  in  the  place  of  another.     Johnson. 

I  think  Theobald's  explanation  right,  but  his  amendment  un- 
neceflary.  We  need  only  read  vailful  as  one  word.  Shakfpeare, 
who  fo  frequently  ufes  cite  for  excite,  late  for  abate,  force  for 
enforce,  and  many  other  abbreviations  of  a  fimilar  nature,  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  ufe  vailful  for  availful.     M.  Mason. 

If  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  be  right,  (as  I  think  it  is,)  the 
•word  fhould  be  written — veil,  as  it  is  now  printed  in  the  text. 

That  vail  was  the  old  fpelling  of  veil,  appears  from  a  line  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  folio,  l623  : 
"  Failing  an  Indian  beauty — ." 
for  which,   in  the  modern  editions,    veiling  has  been  rightly 
fubftituted.     Malone. 

^  Enter  Friar  Peter.]  This  play  has  two  friars,  either  of 
whom  might  fingly  have  ferved.  I  fliould  therefore  imagine, 
that  Friar  Thomas,  in  the  fii-ft  A6t,  might  be  changed,  without 
any  harm,  to  Friar  Peter  5  for  why  fhould  the  Duke  unnecefTa- 
rily  truft  two  in  an  affair  wliich  required  only  one  ?  The  name 
of  Friar  Thomas  is  never  mentioned  in  the  dialogue,  and  there- 
fore feems  arbitrarily  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fcene. 

Johnson, 
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The  generous*  and  graved  citizens 

Have  hent  the  gates,^  and  very  near  upon 

The  duke  is  ent'ring ;  therefore  hence,  away. 

\_Exeunt, 


*  The  generous  £5*0.]  i.  e.  the  mnJI  noble,  Sec.  Generous  is 
here  ufed  in  its  Latin  fenle.  ''  Virgo  generofa  ei  nobiiis."  Cicero. 
Shakfpeare  ufes  it  again  in  Othello  : 

" the  generous  illandevs 

"  By  you  invited — ."     Steevens. 

^  Have  hent  the  gates,"]  Have  feized  or  taken  pofleffion  of 
the  gates.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  tranflation  of  the  4th  Book  of  Lucan : 

" did  prevent 

"  His  foes,  ere  they  the  hills  had  Kent." 
Again,  in  T.  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  l630 : 

"  Lament  thee,  Roman  land, 

"  The  king  is  from  thee  hent" 
Again,  in  tlie  black-letter  romance  of  Syr  Eglamoure  of  Ar toys, 
no  date : 

"  But  with  the  childe  homeward  gan  ryde 

"  That  fro  die  gryffon  was  he/it." 
Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of  IVanvich, 
bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Some  by  tlie  arms  hent  good  Guy,"  &c. 
Again : 

"  And  fome  by  the  bridle  him  hent." 
Spenfer  often  ufes  the  word  hcnd  for  tofeixe  or  take,  and  over- 
hend  for  to  overtake."     Steevens. 

Hent,  henten,  hende,  (fays  Junius,  in  his  Etymologico?t,) 
Chaucero  eft,  capere,  ajjequi,  prehendere,  arripere,  ab  A.  S, 
hcndan. .  Maj.ons. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

A  puhlick  Place  near  the  City  Gate, 

Mariana,  {veiVd,)  Isabella,  awe?  Peter,  at  a 
diftance.  Enter  at  oppojite  doors,  Duke,  Var- 
Rius,  Lords;  Angelo,  Escalus,  Lucio,  Pro- 
voft.  Officers,  and  Citizens. 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  coufin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  fee  you, 

Ang.  and  Escal,  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 
grace ! 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thanklngs  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you  ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodnefs  of  your  juftice,  that  our  foul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  ftill  greater. 

Duke.  O,  your  defert  fpeaks  loud ;  and  I  fhould 
wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bofom. 
When  it  deferves  with  charadlers  of  brafs 
A  forted  refidence,  'gainft  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion  :  Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  the  fubjecSl  fee,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtefies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Efcalus ; 
You  mull  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ;— . 
And  good  fupporters  are  you. 
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Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward, 

F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time ;  (peak  loud,    and 
kneel  before  him. 

IsAB.  Juftice,  O  royal  duke !  Vail  your  regard'* 
Upon  a  vvrong'd,  I'd  fain  have  faid,  a  maid  ! 
O  worthy  prince,  dithonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  obje6t, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me,  juftice,  juftice,  juftice,  juftice ! 

Duke,  Relate  your  wrongs :  In  what  ?  By  whom  ? 
Be  brief: 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  fhall  give  you  juftice ; 
Reveal  yourfelf  to  him. 

IsAB.  O,  worthy  duke. 

You  bid  me  feek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourfelf;  for  that  which  I  muft  fpeak 
Muft  either  punifh  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redrefs  from  you :  hear  me,  O,  hear  me, 
here. 
Ang,   My  lord,  her  wits,   I  fear  me,  are  not 
firm: 

* Vail  your  regard — ]    That  is,  withdraw  your  thoughts 

from  higher  things,  let  your  notice  defcend  upon  a  wronged 
woman.     To  vail  is  to  lower,     Johnson. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  expreffions  which  might  have  been, 
borrowed  from  the  old  play  of  Promos  and  CaJJ'andra,  1578  : 

" vail  thou  thine  ears." 

So,  in  Stanyhurft's  tranflation  of  the  4th  Book  oiVvcgiVs  ^neid: 

" Phrygio  liceat  fervire  marito." 

"  Let  Dido  vail  her  heart  to  bed-fellow  Trojan." 

Steevetns. 
Thus  alfo,  in  Hamlet  : 

*'  Do  not  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids, 

*'  Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dull."     Henley. 
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She  hath  been  a  fuitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  off  by  courfe  of  jullice. 

IsAB,  By  courfe  of  jullice! 

Ang.    And  fhe  will   fpeak  moll  bitterly,    and 
ftrange. 

IsAB,   Moll  ftrange,  but  yet  moll  truly,  will  I 
fpeak : 
That  Angelo's  forfworn ;  is  it  not  ftrange  ? 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer ;  is't  not  ftrange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin- violator ; 
Is  it  not  ftrange,  and  ftrange  ? 

Duke.  Nay,  ten  times  ftrange. 

IsAB.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  ftrange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning.5 

Duke.  Away  with  her : — Poor  foul, 

She  fpeaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  fenfe. 

IsAB.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'ft 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  negle6l  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madnefs :  make  not  impof- 

fible 
That  which  but  feems  unlike :  'tis  not  impollible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'ft  caitiff"  on  the  ground. 


•triilh  is  truth 


To  the  ejid  of  reckoning.']  That  is,  truth  has  no  gradationsj 
nothuig  which  admits  of  incveafe  cau  be  fo  much  what  it  is,  as 
truth  is  truth.  There  may  be  a^/trange  tiling,  and  a  thing  more 
Jirange,  but  if  a  propofition  be  trve,  there  can  be  none  more 
true.    Johnson. 
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May  feem  as  fhy,  as  grave,  as  juft,  as  abfolute/ 
As  Angelo  ;  even  fo  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dreffings,^  chara6ls/  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch-villain  :  believe  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  lefs,  he's  nothing;  but  he's  more^ 
Had  I  more  name  for  badnefs. 

Duke.  By  mine  honefty^ 

If  fhe  be  mad,  (as  I  believe  no  other,) 
Her  madnefs  hath  the  oddelt  frame  of  fenfe^ 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madnefs.9 ., 


°  ■  05  Jliy,  as  grave,  as  jujl,  as  abfolute,"]  As  Jliy  j  as 
feferved,  as  aljftra6ted  :  as  jiiji  ;  as  nice,  as  exaft  :  as  alfolute; 
as  complete  in  all  the  round  of  duty,     Johnson. 

7  In  all  his  dreflings,  &c.]  In  all  his  femblance  of  virtue,  in 
all  his  habiliments  of  office.     Johnson. 

^  chardSis,']    i.  e,  characters.    See  Dx^gdaie,  Orig.  Jurid, 

p.  81  :   "  That  he  ufe  ne  hide,  no  charme,  ne  careSfe." 

Tyrwhitt, 
So,  in  Gower,  De  Confejfione  AmantiSi  B.  I : 
"  With  his  carreCie  would  him  enchaunt." 
Again,  B.  V.  fol.  103  : 

'^  And  read  his  careSIe  in  the  wife." 
Again,  B.  VI.  fol.  140: 

"  Through  his  careBes  and  figures." 
Again : 

"  And  his  careSie  as  he  was  taught,- 
"  He  rad,"  &c.     Steevens. 

CliaraB  fignifies  an  infcription.  The  fiat.  1  Edward  VI.  c.  2, 
dii'edled  the  feals  of  office  of  every  bifliop  to  have  "  certain 
charaBs  under  the  king's  arms,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
diocefe."  CharaSiers  are  the  letters  in  which  the  infcription  is 
written.  Characiery  is  the  materials  of  which  charafters  are 
compofed. 

"  Fairies  ufe  flowers  for  their  chai-aSiery."  " 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.     Blackston'E. 

*  As  e'er  /  heard  &c.]    I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 
As  ne'er  /  heard  in  madnefs.     Malone, 

Vol.  VI.  Cc 
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IsJB.  O,  gracious  dake. 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banifh  reafon 
For  inequality :  ^  but  let  your  realon  ferve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  feems  hid ; 
And  hide  the  falfe^  feems  true.^ 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad. 

Have,  fure,  more  lack  of  reafon. — Wliat  would  you 
fay  ? 

JsAB.  I  am  the  fill:er  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  a<ft  of  fornication 
To  lofe  liis  head  ;  condemn'd  by  Angelo  : 
I,  in  probation  of  a  lifterhood, 
Was  lent  to  by  my  brother :  One  Lucio 
As  then  the  meflenger ; — 

^  'do  not  lanijlt  reafon 

For  inequality  :]    Let  not  tlie  high  quality  of  my  adverfary 
jprejudice  you  againft  me.     Johnson. 

Inequality  appears  to  me  to  mean,  in  this  place,  apparent 
inconj/jiency  ;  and  to  have  no  reference  to  the  high  rank  of 
Angelo,  as  Johnfon  luppofes.     M<  Mason. 

I  imagine  the  meaning  rather  is — Do  noi  fuppofe  I  am  mad, 
becaufe  I  fpeak  paliionately  and  uneijually.     Majlone. 

^  And  hidG  the  fa /fe,  feems  true.']  And  for  ever  hide,  i.e. 
plunge  into  eternal  darknef>^,  the  falfe  one,  i.  e.  Angelo,  who 
now  feems  honert.  Many  other  words  would  have  exprefled 
our  poet's  meaning  better  than  hide;  but  he  feems  to  have 
chofen  it  merely  for  the  fake  of  oppofition  to  the  preceding 
line.  Mr.  Theobald  unneceflarily  reads — Not  hide  the  falfe, — 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  fubfequent  editors.    Malone. 

I  do  not  profefs  to  underfland  thefe  words  ;  nor  can  I  per- 
ceive how  the  meaning  luggefted  by  Mr.  Malone  is  to  be 
deduced  from  them.     Steevens. 

I  agree  with  Theobald  in  reading — 
Not  hide  the  falfe  feems  true, 
t^'hich   requires  no  explanation.      I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
word — hide,  can  mean  to  "  plunge  into  eternal  darknefs^"  as 
Mr.  Malone  fuppofes.     M.  Mason. 
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Lucio.  That's  \,  an't  like  your  grace : 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  defir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon, 

IsAB.  That^s  he,  indeed,. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  fpeak. 

Lucio,  No,  my  good  lord  5 

Nor  wifh'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

DvKE.  I  wifh  you  now  then  j 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  bufinefs  for  yourfelf,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfedl. 

Lucio.       I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.    The  warrant's   for  yourfelf;    take  heed 
to  it. 

IsAB.  Tliis  gentleman  told  fomewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  fpeak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

IsAB.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiiF  deputy. 

Duke.  That's  fomewhat  madly  fpoken. 

IsAB.  Pardon  it; 

The  phrafe  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter ; — Proceed. 

Is  AS.  In  brief, — to  fet  the  needlefs  procefs  by. 
How  I  perfuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneePd, 
How  he  refell'd  me,3  and  how  I  reply'd ; 

^  How  he  refell'd  me,']    To  refel  is  to  refute. 

"  Refellere  et  coarguere  mmdacium,'"     Cicero  pro  11- 
sario, 
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(For  this  was  of  much  length,)  the  vile  concluflon 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  fhame  to  utter  : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chafle  body 
To  his  concupifcible  intemperate  luil,'^ 
Releafe  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  iifterly  remorfe^  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  But  the  next  morn  be- 
times, 
His  purpofe  furfeiting,^  he  fends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

DuK£.  This  is  moft  likely  ! 

IsJB.  O,  that  it  were  as  like,  as  it  is  true  ! ' 


Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  : 

"  Friends  not  to  refel  you, 

"  Or  any  way  quell  you." 
Again,  in  The  Second  Pari  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington, 
1-601  : 

"  Therefore  go  on,  young  Bruce,  proceed,  refell 

"  The  allegation," 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfioti  of  the  ninth  Iliad : 

"  ■ as  tliou  then  didft  refell 

"  My  valour,"  &c. 
The  modern  editors  changed  the  word  to  repel.     Steevens. 

,     "*  To  his  concupifcible  Sec]     Such  is  the  old  reading.     The 
'modern  editors  unautlioritatively  fubflitute  concupifcent . 

Steevens. 

^  Mijfifterly  remorfe — ]    i.  e.  pity.  So,  in  King  Richard  III: 
"  And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remoife"     Steevens. 

^  His  purpofe  furfeiting,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  We  might 
read  forfeiting,  but  the  former  word  is  too  much  in  the  manner 
of  Shakfpeare  to  be  rejefted.     So,  in  Othello  : 

" my  hopes  not  furfeited  to  death."     Steevens. 

'  O,  that  it  were  as  like,  as  it  is  trite .']  Like  is  not  here 
n(edf ov  prolal'Ie,  but  for  feemly.  She  catches  at  the  Duke's 
Avord,  and  turns  it  into  another  fenfe ;  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many  examples  in  Shakfpeare,  and  the  writers  of  that 
time.     Warburton. 
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Duke.    By  heaven,  fond  wretch/  thou  know'fl 

not  what  thou  fpeak'll: ; 
Or  elfe  thou  art  fuborn'd  againft  his  honour. 
In  hateful  pra6lice  :  9  Firll,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemifh  : — next,  it  imports  no  rea,-^ 

fon^ 
That  with  fuch  vehemency  he  fhould  purfue 
Faults  proper  to  himfelf :  if  he  had  fo  offended. 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himfelf, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off :  Some  one  hath  fet  yoi; 

on ; 
Confefs  the  truth,  and  iliy  by  whofe  advice 
Thou  cam'ft  here  to  complain. 

IsAB.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  oh,  you  blefled  minillers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 

I  do  not  fee  why  Jilie  may  not  ftand  here  for  prolahle,  oi- 
why  the  lady  lliould  not  willi^  that  lince  her  tale  is  true,  it  may 
obtain  behef.  If  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  be  right,  we 
fhould  read : 

O  !  that  it  were  as  likely,  as  'tis  true ! 
Likely  I  have  never  found  fox  feeynly.     Johnson. 

Though  I  concur  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation,  I  cannot  help 
obferving,  that  likely  is  ufcd  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf  for  feemly. 
So,  in  Kivg  Henry  IF.  Part'll.  A6t  III.  fc.  ii :  "Sir  John, 
tliey  are  your  likeliejl  men."    -Steevens. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is :  O  that  it  had  as  niuch  of  tlie^ 
appearance,  as  it  has  of  the  reality,  of  truth  !     Malone. 

^  •  fond  wretch,']     Fond  wretch  is  fooli^/Ii  wretch.    So,  in 

Coriolanus,  Act  IV.  iV.  i  : 

"  'Tis  J'oiid  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokes."     Steevens. 

^  In  hateful  praftice  :]  Practice  was  ufed  by  the  old  writer.'? 
for  any  unlawful  or  infidious  ftratagem.     So  again  : 

"  This  mull  needs  be  practice." 
And  again  : 

"  Let  me  have  way  to  find  this  practice  out,"  Johkso^' 
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Jn  countenance !  ^ — Heaven  fhield  your  grace  from 

woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke.  I  know,  you'd  fain  be  gone: — An  officer! 
To  prifon  with  her : — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blafting  and  a  fcandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  liim  fo  near  us  ?  This  needs  mufl  be  a  pra6hce.* 
— Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

IsAB.   One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodo- 
wick, 

Duke.   A  ghofily  father,  belike: — Who  knows 
that  Lodowick  ? 

Lucio.   My  lord,  I  know  him ;    'tis  a  medling 
friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man  :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  fpake  againft  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  fwing'd  him  foundly. 
Duke.  Words  againft  me  ?    This'  a  good  friar, 
belike ! 
And  to  fet  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Ag'iinfl  our  fubftitute  ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

JjUCIo.    But  yefternight,  my  lord,  flie  and  that 
friar 

'*  In  countenance '.]    i.e.  la  partial  favour.     Wakburton. 

Countenance,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  mean  partial  favour,  as 
^Varburton  fuppofes,  but  falfe  appearance,,  hypocrify.  IfabeUa 
does  not  mean  to  accufe  the  Duke  of  partiality  ;  but  alludes  to 
the  fanctiiied  demeanour  of  Angelo,  which,  as  fhe  fuppofes, 
prevented  the  Duke  from  believing  her  fiory.     M.  Mason. 

'*  —. —  praciicc.']  Praft'ice,  in  Shakfpeare,  very  often  means 
^Piameful  artijice,  unjuftifiable  ftratagem.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

'•' This  is  ^^(f^ice,  Glofter," 

Again,  in  Khig  John  : 

"  It  is  the  thameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand, 
'•'  The  pradiice  and  the  purpofe  of  the  king." 

Stjeevens. 
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I  faw  them  at  the  prifon :  a  fawcy  friar, 
A  very  fcurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Blefled  be  your  royal  grace  ! 

I  have  flood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd :  Firll,  hath  this  woman 
Moll:  wrongfully  accus'd  your  fubftitute ; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  foil  with  her. 
As  flie  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  Wc  did  believe  no  lefs. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  fhe  fpeaks  of? 

F.  Peter.    I  know  him   for*  a  man  divine  and 
holy ; 
Not  fcurvy,  nor  a  temporary  medler,3 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman  ; 
And,  on  my  truft,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  mifreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  molt  villainoufly  ;  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himfelf ; 
But  at  this  inftant  he  is  fick,  my  lord, 


^  jior  a  temporary  medler,']    It  is  hard  to  know  what  is 

meant  by  a  temporary  medler.  In  its  ufual  fenfe,  as  oppoled  to 
perpetual,  it  cannot  he  nled  here.  It  may  Hand  for  temporal  : 
the  fenfe  will  then  be,  /  knoic  kirn  for  a  holt/  vnui,  one  that 
vicddles  not  tvith  fecular  affairs.  It  may  mean  temporijing  : 
J  know  him  to  l-e  a  holy  man,  one  who  would  not  temporife, 
or  take  the  opportunity  of  your  alfence  to  defame  you.  Or  we 
may  read : 

Not  fcurvy ,  nor  a  tamperer  and  medler : 
not  one  who  would  have  tampered  witli  this  woman  to  make 
her  a  falfe  evidence  againft  your  deputy.     Johnson. 

Peter  here  refers  to  what  Lucio  had  before  affirmed  con- 
cerning Friar  Lodowick.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  phrafe 
"  temporary  medler,"  was  intended  to  fignify  one  who  intro- 
duced himfelf,  as  often  as  he  could  tind  opportunity,  into  other 
men's  concerns.     See  the  context.     Henley. 
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Of  a  ftrange  fever :  Upon  his  mere  requeft/ 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainft  lord  Angelo,)  came  I  hither. 
To  fpeak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  falfe ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear, 
Whenfoever  he's  convented.5     Firft,  for  this  wo- 
man ; 
(To  juftify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly*^  and  perfonally  accus'd,) 


*  his  mere  requejt,']    i.  e.  his  alfolute  requeji.     So^  in 

Julius  Ccpfar : 

*'  Some  mere  friends^  fome  honourable  Romans." 
AgaiHj  in  Othello  : 

"  The  mer^  perdition  of  the  Turkifh  fleet."    Steevens. 

^  Whenfoever  he's  convented.]  The  firft  folio  reads,  con,' 
vented,  and  this  is  right :  for  to  convene  fignifies  to  affemble  j 
but  convent,  to  cite,  or  fummons.  Yet  becaufe  convented  hurts 
tlie  meafure,  the  Oxlbrd  editor  flicks  to  convend,  though  it  be 
nonfenfe,  and  flgnllies.  Whenever  he  is  ajjeinhled  together.  But 
thus  it  will  be,  when  the  author  is  thinking  of  one  thing,  and 
his  critic  of  another.  The  poet  was  attentive  to  his  fenfe,  and 
tlie  editor,  quite  throughout  his  performance,  to  nothing  but 
the  meafure ;  which  Shakfpeare  having  entirely  neglefted,  like 
all  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  age,  he  has  fpruced  him  up  with 
all  the  exaftnefo  of  a  modern  riieafurer  of  fyllables.  This  being 
here  taken  notice  of  once  for  all,  fliall,  for  the  future,  be  forgot, 
as  if  it  had  never  been.     Warbukton. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  meafure  of  Shakfpeare,  and, his 
contemporaries,  ought  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  becaufe  it  "is 
untrue. 

To  convent  is  no  uncommon  word.  So,  in  Womaiis  a  Wea- 
thercock, lCil'2 : 

" left  my  looks 

f^  Should  tell  the  company  convented  there,"  &c. 
To  convtnt  and  to  convene  are  derived  from  the  fame  Latin 
verb,  and  have  exaiSly  the  fame  meaning.     Steevens. 

^  So  vulgarly — ]  Meaning  either  fo  grofsly,  with  fuch  inde- 
cency of  iuvedtive,  or  by  fo  meaii  and  inadequate  witnelfes. 

Johnson. 
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Her  fhall  you  hear  difproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  flie  herfelf  confefs  it. 

Duke,  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it: 

[Isabella  is  carried  off,  guarded  \  cwcf  Ma- 
riana comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  fmile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ? — 
O  heaven  !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  ! — 
Give  us  fome  feats. — Come,  coufin  Angelo; 
In  this  I'll  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  caufe.^ — Is  this  the  witnefs,  friar  ? 

Vulgarly,  I  believCj  means  pullickly.  The  vulgar  are  the 
comvion  people.  Daniel  ufes  vulgarly  for  among  the  covimon 
people  : 

" and  which  pleafes  vulgarly."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  certainly  the  true  one,  So^  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61  III.  fc.  i : 

"  A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 

"  And  that  fuppofed  by  the  common  rout, — • 

''That  may,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Twelfth- Night  : 

" for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof, 

"  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies."     Malone. 

'  Come,  coujin  Angelo  ; 

In  this  Fit  be  impartial ;   be  you  judge 
Of  your  oivn  caufe.']    Surely,  fays  Mr.  Theobald,  this  Duke 
had  odd  notions  of  impartiality !     He  reads  therefore — /  will  be 
partial,  and  all  the  editors  follow  him:  even  Mr.  Heath  de- 
clares the  obfervation  unanfwerable.     But  fee  the  uncertainty  of 
criticifm  !  impartial  was  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  partial. 
In  the  old  play  of  Swetnam,  the  Woman  Hater,  Atlanta  cries 
out,  when  the  judges  decree  againft  the  women  : 
"  You  are  impartial,  and  we  do  appeal 
"  From  you  to  judges  more  indifferent."     Farmer. 

So,  mMax^xons  Antonio  and  Mellida,  2d  Part,  l602  : 
"  There's  not  a  beauty  lives, 
"  Hath  that  impartial  predominance 
"  O'er  my  aftefts,  as  your  enchanting  graces." 
Again,  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  }5Q7  '■ 

"Cruel,  unjuft,  i?npariial  defiime§  I" 
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Firft,  let  her  Hiow  her  face ;  ^  and,  after,  fpeak. 

Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  fhow  my  face. 
Until  my  hufband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow  then  ? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then : — Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ps- 

Lucio.  My  lord,  fhe  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many 
of  them  are  neitlier  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would,  he  had  fome 
caufe 
To  prattle  for  himfelf. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I  do  confefs  I  ne'er  was  quarried ; 
And,  I  confefs,  belides,  I  am  no  maid : 
I  have  known  my  hufband ;  yet  my  hulband  knows 

not, 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord ;  it  can  be 
no  better. 

Again : 

" this  day,  this  unjuft,  impartial  day.'' 

In  the  language  of  our  author's  time,  im  was  frequently  ufed 
as  an  augmentative  or  intenfive  particle.     Malone. 

^  her  face ;]    The  original  copy  reads — yotir  face.    Th« 

emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
^  Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife?'}     This  is  a  proverbial 
phrafe,  to  be  found  in  Rays  ColleSiion.     Steeyens. 
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Duke.   For  the  benefit  of  (ilence,  'would  thou 
wert  fo  too. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witnefs  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mart.  Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord : 
She,  that  accufes  him  of  fornication, 
In  felf-fame  manner  doth  accufe  my  hufband; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  fuch  a  time. 
When  I'll  depofe  I  had  him  in  mine  arms. 
With  all  the  efFe6l  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  fhe  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  fay,  your  hufband, 

Mari.  Why,  juft:,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew  my 

body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Ifabel's. 

^NG.    This  is  a  flrange  abufe :  ^ — ^Let's  fee  thy 
face. 

Mari.  My  hufband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmafk. 

[  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which,  once  thou  fwor'ft,  was  worth  the  looking  on: 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contra6l. 
Was  fail  belock'd  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Ifabel, 
And  did  fupply  thee  at  thy  garden-houfe,3 
In  her  imagin'd  perfon. 

^   This  is  a  Jtrange  abufe :]    Alufe  {lands  in  this  place  for 
deception  or  puzzle.     So,  in  Macheth  : 

" my  flrange  and  felf  ahife,'' 

means,  this  Jtrange  deception  of  myfelf.     Johnson. 

^  And  did  fupply  tkee  at  thy  garden-houfe,]    A  garden-houfe 
in  the  time  of  our  author  was  ufually  appropriated  to  purpofes 
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Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  fhe  fays. 
Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  mull  confefs,  I  know  this  wo- 
man; 
And,  five  years  lince,   there  was  fome  fpeech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myfelf  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promifed  proportions 
Came  fhort  of  compofition ;  3  but,  in  chief. 
For  that  her  reputation  was  difvalued 
In  levity  :  lince  which  time,  of  five  years, 
I  never  fpake  with  her,  faw  her,  nor  heard  from  her. 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mart.  Noble  prince. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from 

breath. 
As  there  is  fenfe  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  Itrongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows  :  and,  my  good  lord, 

of  Intrigue.     So,  in  Skialethia,  ox  A  Shadow  of  Truth,  in 
certain  Epigrams  and  Satyres,  \5QS  : 

"  Who,  coming  from  the  Curtain,  fneaketh  in 
"  To  fome  old  garden  noted  houfe  for  fin." 
Again,  in  The  London  Prodigal,  a  comedy,   l605  :   *■*■  Sweet 
lady,  if  you  have  any  friend,  or  gardeti-hoiife,  where  you  may 
employ  a  poor  gentleman  as  your  friend,  I  am  yours  to  com- 
mand in  all  fecret  fervice,"     Malone. 

See  alfo  an  extraft  from  Stubbes's  Anatoviie  of  Alifes,  4to. 
1597,  p.  57 ;  quoted  in  Vol.  V.  of  Dodfley's  Old  Plays,  edit. 
1780,  p.  74.     Reed. 

^  her  promifed  proportions 

Came  fliort  of  compofition ;]  Her  fortune,  which  was  pro- 
mifed proportionate  to  mine,  fell  fliort  of  the  compofition ,  that 
is,  contraft  or  bargain.     Johnson. 
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But  Tuefday  night  laft  gone,  in  his  garden-houfe, 
fie  knew  me  as  a  wife  :  As  this  is  true 
Let  me  in  fafety  raife  me  from  my  knees  ; 
Or  elfe  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

-.  Ang.  I  did  but  fmile  till  now ; 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  fcope  of  juftice; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd  :  I  do  perceive, 
Thefe  poor  informal  women  4  are  no  more 
But  inflruments  of  fome  more  mightier  member. 
That  fets  them  on  :  Let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 
To  find  this  pradfice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punifh  them  unto  your  height  of  pleafure.— 
Thou  foolifh  friar ;  and  thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compa6l  with  her  that's  gone  !    think'fl  thou,  thy 

oaths, 
Though  they  would  fwear  down  each   particular 

faint,5 
Were  teftimonies  againfl  his  worth  and  credit. 


■*  Thefe  poor  informal  women — ]  Informal  fignifies  out  of 
tlie'rr  fenfes.  In  The  Comedy  of  Errors^  we  meet  with  thefe 
lines : 

'' 1  will  not  let  him  ftir, 

''  Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have^ 
"  With  wholefome  fyrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
"  To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again." 
Formal,  in  this  palTage,  evidently  fignifies  in  his  fenfes.     The 
Imes  are  fpoken  of  Antipholis  of  Syracufe,  who  is  behaving 
like  a  madman.     Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

"  Thou  fhould'ft  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  fnakes, 
"  Not  like  a  formal  man."     Steevens. 

*  Though  they  mould  fwear  down  each  particular  faint ,']  So> 
ia  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A61 1,  {c.  iii : 

"  Though  you  in  fvvearing  fhake  the  throned  gods." 

STEEVEN3 
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That's  feal'd  in  approbation  ?  ^ — You,  lord  Efcalus, 
Sit  with  my  coufin  ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abufe,  whence  'tis  derived. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  fet  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  fent  for. 

F.  Peter,  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ;    for 
he,  indeed, 
Hath  fet  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  provoft  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  inllantly. —         [Exit  Provoft. 
And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  coulin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth_,7 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  feems  you  beft, 
In  any  chaflifemcnt :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you  ;  but  flir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  thefe  flanderers. 

EscAL.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly. — [Exit 
Duke.]  Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  fay,  you  knew 
that  friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dilhoneft  perfon  ? 

Lucio.  CucuUhs  non  facit  monachum :  honeft  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath 
fpoke  moft  villainous  fpeeches  of  the  duke. 

EscAL.  We  fliall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till 


^  Thufs  feutd  in  approbation  ?]  When  any  thing  fubje6t  to 
counterfeits  is  tried  by  the  proper  officers  and  approved,  a  ftamp 
or  feal  is  put  ;ipon  it,  as  among  us  on  plate,  weights,  and  mea- 
fures.  So  the  Dulse  lays,  that  Angelo's  faith  has  been  tried, 
approved,  and  fea/'d  in  tei^imony  of  that  approbation,  and,  like 
other  things  {o  J'ealed,  is  no  more  to  be  called  in  queftion. 

Johnson. 

7  — —  to  hear  this  matter  forth,']  To  henr  it  to  the  end;  to 
iparch  it  to  the  bottom.     Johnson. 
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he  come,  and  enforce  them  againfl  him :  we  fhall 
find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

EscAL.  Call  that  fame  Ifabel  here  once  again ; 
\To  an  Attendant.!^  I  would  fpeak  with  her  :  Pray 
you,  ray  lord,  give  me  leave  to  queftion ;  you  fhall 
fee  how  I'll  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

EscAL.  Say  you } 

Lucio.  Marry,  fir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  fhe  would  fooner  confefs ;  perchance, 
publickly  flie'll  be  afhamed. 


Re-enter  Officers,  w/M  Isabella;    the  Duke,  in 
the  Friar  s  habit,  and  Provoft. 

EscAL.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That's  the  way  ;  for  women  are  light  at 
midnight.^ 

EscAL.    Come  on,    miflrefs:    [^To  Isabella.] 
here's  a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have  faid. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rafcal  I  fpoke 
of;  here  Vvith  the  provofl. 

EscAL.  In  very  good  time : — fpeak  not  you  to 
him,  till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 


'  are  light  ot  midnight.']    This  is  one  of  the  words  on 

which  Shakfpeare  chiefly  delights  to  quibble.     Thus,  Portia,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Ve?uce,  Aft  V.  fc.  i : 

"  Let  nie  give  light,  but  let  rae  not  be  light." 

S-XBBVEKS. 
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EscAL.  Come,  fir :  Did  you  fet  thefe  women  on 
to  llander  lord  Angelo  ?  they  have  confefs'd  you 
did. 

Duke.  'Tis  falfe. 

EscAL.  How  !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Refpe6l  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the' 
devil 
Be  fometime  honour'd  for  his  burning  throne :  ^•^-- 
Where  is  the  duke  ?  'tis  he  Ihould  hear  me  fpeak. 

EscAL.  The  duke's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear  you 
fpeak : 
Look,  you  fpeak  juftly. 

Duke.        Boldly,  at  leafl: : — But,  O,  poor  fouls. 
Come  you  to  feek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redrefs.     Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  caufe  gone  too.     The  duke's  unjuft. 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifeft  appeal,' 

^  RefpeB,  to  your  great  place  !  and  let  the  devil  &c.]  I  fuf- 
pe6l  that  a  line  preceding  this  has  been  loft.     Malone. 

I  fufpeft  no  omiffion.  Great  place  has  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding queftion — "  know  you  where  you  are  ?" 

Shaklpeare  was  a  reader  of  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation  of 
Pliny;  and  in  the  fifth  book  and  eightli  chapter,  might  have 
met  witli  his  next  idea :  "  The  Augyloe  do  no  worJJiip  to  any 
but  to  the  devils  beneath." 

Tyrants,  in  our  ancient  romances,  have  frequently  the  fame 
objett  of  adoration.  Thus,  in  The  Sowdon  of  Bahjloyney 
J).  60: 

"  Then  came  the  bilhop  Cramadas, 

**  And  kneled  bifore  the  Sowdon, 

"  And  charged  him  by  the  hye  name  Sathanas, 

"  To  faven  his  goddes  ychon."     Steevens. 

^  ' to  retort  your  manifejl  appeal,]     To  refer  lack  to 

Angelo  the  caufe  in  which  you  appealed  from  Angela  to  the 
puke.     JoHNSow.'',. 
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And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth. 
Which  here  you  come  to  accufe. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rafcal ;  this  is  he  I  fpoke  of. 

EscAL.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd 
friar  ! 
Is't  not  enough,  thou  haft  fuborn'd  thefe  women 
To  accufe  this  worthy  man ;  but,  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witnefs  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ? 

And  then  to  glance  from  him  to  the  duke  himfelf ; 
To  tax  him  with  injuftice  ? — ^Take  him  hence ; 
To  the  rack  with  him  :— We'll  touze  you  joint  by 

joint, 
But  we  will  know  this  purpofe :  - — What !  unjull  ? 

Duke.  Be  not  fo  hot ;  the  duke 
Dare  no  more  ftretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own ;  his  fubjeA  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial :  3  My  bufinefs  in  this  Hate 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 


*  >\hh  purpofe :"]    The  old  copy  has — Ai.y  purpofe.    The 

emendation  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     I  believe  the  paflage 
has  been  corrected  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  would  read  : 
— —  JVell  touze  \m\\  joint  ly  joint. 
But  we  tvill  know  his  purpofe.     Malone. 

^  Nor  here  provincial :]  Nor  here  accountable.  The  meaning 
feems  to  be,  I  am  not  one  of  his  natural  fubje6ts>  nor  of  any 
dependent  province.     Johnson. 

The  different  orders  of  monks  have  a  chief,  who  is  called  the 
General  of  the  order  ;  and  they  have  alfo  fuperiors,  fubordinate 
to  the  general,  in  the  fev"eral  provinces  through  which  the  order 
may  be  difperfed.  The  Friar  therefore  means  to  fay,  that  the 
Duke  dares  not  touch  a  linger  of  his,  for  he  could  not  punilh 
him  by  his  own  authority,  as  he  was  not  his  fubjeft,  nor  through 
that  of  the  fuperlor,  as  he  was  not  of  thattprovince. 

*  M.  Mason, 

Vol.  VI.  Dd 
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Where  I  have  feen  corruption  boil  and  bubble. 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  ftew  :  '^  laws,  for  all  faults ; 
But  faults  fo  countenanc'd,  that  the  ftrong  llatutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  (hop, -'5 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

* —  boll  and  bubble, 

Till  it  o'er-run  the  Hew  :]  I  fear  that,  in  the  prefent  In- 
ftance,  our  author's  metaphor  is  from  the  kitchen.  So,  in 
Macbeth  : 

"^  Like  a  hell-^ro/A,  loil  and  biillle."     Steevens. 

5  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  larlers  fhop,"]     Barbers'  ftiops 
were,  at  all  times,  the  refort  of  idle  people  : 

"  Torijirina  erat  qucedam  :  hie  folelamus  fere 

"  Pleriimque  earn  opperirV , 

which  Donatus  calls  apta  fedes  otiojis.  Formerly  with  us,  the 
better  fort  of  people  went  to  the  barber's  fliop  to  be  trimmed  j 
who  then  prattifed  the  under  pai'ts  of  furgery  :  fo  that  he  had 
occafion  for  numerous  inftruments,  which  lay  there  ready  for 
ufe ;  and  the  idle  people,  with  whom  his  fhop  was  generally 
crouded,  would  be  perpetually  handling  and  mifuling  them. 
To  remedy  which,  I  fuppofe  there  was  placed  up  againft  the 
wall  a  table  of  forfeitures,  adapted  to  every  offence  of  this 
kind  3  which,  it  is  not  likely,  would  long  preferve  its  authority. 

Warburton. 

This  explanation   may  ferA'e  till  a  better  is  difcovered.     But 

whoever  has  feen  the  inftruments  of  a  chirurgeon,  knows  that 

they  may  be  very  eafily  kept  out  of  improper  hands  in  a  very 

fmall  box,  or  in  his  pocket.     Johnson. 

It  was  formerly  part  of  a  larlers  occupation  to  pick  the  tcetk 
and  ears.  So,  in  the  old  play  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  l622, 
Tryphon  the  barber  enters  with  a  cafe  of  inftruments,  to  each 
of  which  he  addreffes  himfelf  feparately  : 

"  Toothpick,  dear  toothpick  ;  earpick,  both  of  you 
"  Have  been  her  fweet  companions  ! — "  &c. 

I  have  converfed  with  feveral  people  who  had  repeatedly  read 
the  Mft  of  forfeits  alluded  to  by  Shakfpeare,  but  have  failed  in 
my  endeavours  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  The  metrical  one, 
publifhed  by  the  late  Dr.  Kenrick,  was  a  forgery.     Steevens. 

I  believe  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  in  the  main  to  be 
right,  only  that  inftead  of  chirurgical  inftruments,  the  barber's 
prohibited  implements  were  principally  his  razors  j    his  whole 
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EscAL.  Slander  to  the  ftate !  Away  with  hirp  to 
prifon. 

AisG.  What  can  you  vouch  againft  him,  fignior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucio.  'Tis  he,  my  lord.  Come  hither,  good- 
man  bald-pate  :  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  fir,  by  the  found  of  your 
voice :  I  met  you  at  the  prifon,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  duke. 

Lucio.  O,  did  you  {o  ?  And  do  you  remember 
what  you  faid  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Moll:  notedly,  fir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  fo,  fir  ?  And  was  the  duke  a  flefh- 
monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,'^  as  you  then  reported 
him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  mufi:,  fir,  change  perfons  with  me, 
ere  you  make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed,  Ipoke 
fo  of  him  ;  and  much  more,  much  worfe. 


ftock  of  which,  from  the  numbei'  and  impatience  of  his  cuftom- 
ers  on  a  Saturday  night  or  a  market  morning,  being  neceflarily 
laid  out  for  ufe,  were  expofed  to  the  idle  fingers  of  the  bye- 
ftanders,  in  waiting  for  fucceffion  to  the  chair. 

Thefe  forfeits  were  as  much  in  mock  as  mark,  both  becaulc 
the  barber  had  no  authority  of  himfelf  to  enforce  tliem,  and 
alfo  as  they  were  of  a  ludicrous  nature.  I  perfeftly  remember 
to  have  feen  them  in  Devonihire,  (printed  like  King  Charles's 
Rules,)  though  I  cannot  recoiled  the  contents.     Henley. 

*  and  a  coward,]     So  again,  afterwards  : 

"  You,  firrah,  that  know  me  for  a  fool,  a  coward," 

"  One  all  of  luxury ." 

But  Lucio  had  not,  in  the  former  converfation,  mentioned 
coLvardire  among  the  faults  of  the  Duke.  Such  failures  of  me- 
mory are  incident  to  writers  more  diligent  than  tiiis  poet. 

Johnson. 

Dd2 
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Lucio.  O  thou  damnable  fellow  !  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nofe,  for  thy  fpeeches  ? 

Duke.  I  proteft,  I  love  the  duke,  as  I  love  myfelf. 

Ang.  Hark !  how  the  villain  would  clofe  now, 
after  his  treafonable  abufes. 

EscAL.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal : — 
Away  with  him  to  prifon : — Where  is  the  provofi:  ? 
^ — Away  with  him  to  prifon  ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him  :  let  him  fpeak  no  more : — Away  with  thofe 
giglots  too,7  and  with  the  other  confederate  com- 
panion. [The  Provoft  lai/.s  hands  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  fir ;  ftay  a  while. 

Ang.  What !  refifts  he  ?  Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  fir  ;  come,  fir ;  come,  fir ;  foh,  fir : 
Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rafcal !  you  mufi:  be 
hooded,  mufi:  you  ?  Show  your  knave's  vifage,  with 
a  pox  to  you  !  fhow  your  Iheep-biting  face,  and  be 
hang'd  an  hour  !  Will't  not  off?^ 

[Pulls  off  the  Friar  s  hood,  and  difcovers 
tJie  Duke. 


' thofc  giglots  too,"]     A  giglot  is  a  wanton  wench.     So, 

In  King  Henry  11.  P.  I : 

" young  Talbot  was  not  bom 

"  To  be  die  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench."     Steevens. 

-Jlioir  yorir  ^Piecp-liting  face,  and  he  hang'd  an  hour  ! 


Will't  not  ofl'?]  This  is  intended  to  be  the  common  language 
of  vulgar  indignation.  Our  phrafe  on  fuch  occafions  is  limply  : 
Jhow  your  Jheep-iitin g  face  and  he  hanged.  The  words  an  hour 
have  no  particular  ule  here,  nor  ai'e  authorifed  by  cuftom.  I  fup- 
pofe^it  was  written  thus  :  flioiu  your  fJieep-hiting  face,  and  le 
hanged — a?i  hoiv  ?  ivilVt  jiot  off'?  In  the  midland  counties, 
u'pou  any  unexpe<5ted  obftruciion  or  reliftancCj  it  is  common  to 
cxchnm  an  how  P     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  alteration  is  wrong.    In  The  Alchemiji  we  meet 
with  "  a  man  that  has  heen  fir  ang  led  a?i  hour," 
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Duke.  Thou  art  the  firli  knave,  that  e'er  made  a 

duke. 

Firil,  Provoft,  let  me  bail  thefe  gentle  three 


Sneak  not  away,  fir;  \_To  Lucio.]  lor  the  friar  and 

you 
Muft  have  a  word  anon : — lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio.  This  may  prove  worfe  than  hanging. 

Duke.  What  you  have  fpoke,  I  pardon  ;  lit  you 

down. [To  EscALUs. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him  : — Sir,  by  your  leave  : 

[To  Angelo. 
Haft  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence,- 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?  ^  If  thou  had. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

u4ng.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  fhould  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltinefs. 
To  think  I  can  be  undilcernible, 
When  I  perceive,  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 

"  What,  Piper,  ho  !  he  hangd  a-u-hile,"  is  a  line  of  an  old 
madrigal.     Farmer. 

A  fimilar  expreflion  is  found  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomeiu 
Fair,   l6l4: 

"  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  curjt  a-uhile.'''  . 

Malone. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  much  too  politive  in  alTerting  "  that  the  words 
an  hour  have  no  particular  ufe  here,  nor  are  authorifed  by  cuf- 
tom,"  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  v/ell  proved.  The  poet  evidently  refers 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  punifhing  by  colliftrigium,  or  the  original 
pillory,  made  like  tliat  part  of  the  pillory  at  prefent  which  re- 
ceives the  neck,  only  it  was  placed  horizontally,  fo  that  the  cul- 
prit hung  fufpended  in  it  b)^  his  chin,  and  the  back  of  his  head. 
A  diftinct  account  of  it  may  be  found,  if  I  miltake  not,  in  Mr. 
Barrington's  Obfervations  on  the  Statutes.     Henley, 

• can  do  thee  office?]     i.e.  do  thee  fervice. 

Steevens, 

Dd3 
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Hath  look'd  upon  my  pafTes :  ^  Then,  good  prince. 
No  longer  feffion  hold  upon  my  lliame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confellion ; 
Immediate  fentence  then,  and  fequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana : — 

Say,  waft  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  in- 
ftantly. — - 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  confummate,^ 
Return  him  here  again : — Go  with  him,  Provoft. 

[Exeunt  Angelo,    Mariana,    Peter, 
and  Provoft. 

EscAL.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dif- 
honour, 
Than  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Ifabel : 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  As  I  was  then 
Advertiling,  and  holy  3  to  your  bulinefs, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  flill 
Attorney'd  at  your  fervice. 

IsAB.  O,  give  me  pardon. 

That  I,  your  vafTal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  fovereignty. 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Ifabel : 

*  • my  paffes  :]    i.  e.  what  has  paft  in  my  adminiftratlon. 

''Notfoj  {(ays  ihe  Edinhurgh  Magazbie,  Nov.  1/8(5,)  Paffes 
means  here  artful  devices,  deceitful  contrivances.  Tours  de 
pajje-paffe,  in  French,  are  tricks  of  jugglery."     Steevens. 

*  which  confummatc,]    i.  e.  which  being  confummated. 

Malone. 
^  Advert ifing,  and  holy — ]    Attentive  and  faithful. 

Johnson. 
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And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us.4 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  fits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  mai*vel,  why  I  obfcur'd  myfelf, 
Labouring  to  fave  his  life ;  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rafh  remonftrance  of  my  hidden  power,5 
Than  let  him  fo  be  loft :  O,  moft  kind  maid. 
It  was  the  fwift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  flower  foot  came  on, 
That  brain'd  my  purpofe  :  ^  But,  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  paft  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear  :  make  it  your  com- 
fort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  A^Gis.i.o,  Mariana,  Peter,  ajzriProvoft. 

IsAB.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching 

here, 
Whofe  fait  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  muft  pardon 
For  Mariana's    fake :    but   as    he   adjudg'd   your 

brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  facred  chaftity,  and  of  promife-breach,^ 


*  — —  he  you  as  free  to  ^ts."]  Be  as  generous  to  us ;  pardon 
us  as  we  have  pardoned  you.     Johnson. 

5  Make  rafli  remonjirance  of  my  hidden  power,]  That  Is, 
a  premature  difcovery  of  it.     M.  Mason. 

®  That  brain'd  my  purpofe :]  We  now  ufe  in  converfation 
a  like  phral'e  :  This  it  ivas  that  knocked  my  dejign  on  the  head. 
Dr.  Warburton  reads : 

-— ——haned  7ny  purpofe.     Johnson. 

'  and  of  promife-hreach,']    Our  autlior  ought  to  have 

written — "  in  double  violation  of  facred  chaftity,  and  of  pro- 
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Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 

Moft  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue,^ 

jin  Angela  for  Claudio,  death  Jor  death. 

Hafie  ftill  pays  hallc,  and  leifure  anfwers  leifure ; 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Mcajure  ftill  for  Meafure.'^ 

Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault's  thus  manifefted ; 

Which   though  thou  would'ft   deny,    denies  thee 

vantage  :^ 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  ftoop'd   to   death,   and  with  like 

hafte ; — 
Away  with  him. 

Tnife,"  inftead  of — "prormfe- breach.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — and 
in  promife-breach  3  but  change  is  certainly  here  improper,  Shak- 
fpeare  having  many  fimilar  inaccuracies.  Doulle  indeed  may 
refer  to  Angelo's  conduft  to  Mariana  and  Ifabel ;  yet  flill  fome 
difficulty  will  remain:  for  then  he  will  be  faid  to  be  "  criminal 
[inftead  of  guilty']  of  promife-breach."     Malone, 

^  even  from  his  proper  tongue,']    Even  from  Angelo's 

own  tongue.     So,  above  : 

•'  In  the  witnefs  of  his  proper  ear 
"  To  call  him  villain."     Johnson. 

5  Meafure  ftill  for  Meafure.]     So,  in  The  Third  Part 

of  King  Henry  VI: 

"  Meafure  for  Meafure  muft  be  anfwered."    Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  remembered  thefe  lines  in  A  Warning 
for  fair  e  Women,  a  tragedy,  1599,  (but  apparently  written  fome 
years  before)  : 

"  The  trial  now  remains,  as  fhall  conclude 

"  Meafure  for  Meafure,  and  loft  blood  for  blood." 

MaLONE" 

* denies  thee  vantage:]  Takes  from  thee  all  opportunity, 

all  expedient  of  denial.     Warburton. 

Which  though  thou  woukifi  deny,  denies  thee  vani^gc:]  The 
denial  of  which  will  avail  thee  nothing.  So,  in  The  Winter  s 
Tale: 

*'  Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails." 

Malone. 
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Mjri.  O,  my  moft  gracious  lord, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  hufband ! 

Duke.    It  is  your  hufband  mock'd  you  with  a 
hufband : 
Confenting  to  the  fafeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  effe  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choke  your  good  to  come :  for  his  poffeffions 
Although  by  confifcation  they  are  ours,^ 
We  do  inflate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  hufband. 

Mari.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  ;  we  are  definitive. 
Mart.  Gentle,  my  liege, —  [Kneeling. 

Duke.  You  do  but  lofe  your  labour ; 

Away  with  him  to  death. — Now,  fir,   [To  Lucio.] 
to  you. 

Mari.    O,  my  good  lord! — Sweet  Ifabel,   take 
my  part ; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I'll  lend  you,  all  my  life  to  do  you  fervice. 

Duke.  Againfl  all  fenfe  you  do  importune  her  :  3 

'  Although  ly  confifcation  they  are  ours,']  This  reading  was 
furniflied  by  thie  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  The  original  copy 
has  confutation,  which  may  be  right :  by  his  being  confuted,  or 
proved  guilty  of  the  fad  which  he  had  denied.  This,  however, 
being^  rather  harili,  I  have  followed  all  the  modern  editors  in 
adopting  the  emendation  that  has  been  made.     Malone. 

I  cannot  think  it  even  pojfihle  that  confutation  ihould  be  the 
true  reading.  But  the  value  of  the  fecond  folio,  it  feems,  mull 
on  all  occafions  be  difputed.     Steevens, 

^  Againfl  all  fenfe  you  do  imphrlunc  her:']  The  meaning 
j-e<juired  b,  againft  all  reafon  and  natural  afiedion;  Shakfpeare, 
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Should  fhe  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fa6t. 
Her  brother's  gholl  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Ifabel, 

Sweet  Ifabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me ; 
Hold  up  your  hands,  fay  nothing,  I'll  fpeak  all. 
They  fay,  beft  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  mofl,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad  :  fo  may  my  hufband. 
O,  Ifabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

IsAB.  Mofi:  bounteous  fir, 

\JCneeling. 
Look,  if  it  pleafe  you,  on  this  man  condemn' d. 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd :  I  partly  think, 
A  due  lincerity  govern'd  his  deeds. 
Till  he  did  look  on  me ;  4  fince  it  is  fo, 

therefore,  judicioufly  ufes  a  fingle  word  that  implies  both  :  fenfe 
lignifying  both  reafon  and  afFe6tion.     Johnson. 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  in  The  Tevipiji,  Aft  II : 
"  You  cram  thefe  words  into  my  ears,  againll 
"  The  llomach  of  my  fenfe."     Steevens. 

*  Till  he  did  look  on  me;']  The  Duke  has  juftly  obfen^ed, 
that  Ifabel  is  importuned  againji  all  fenfe  to  foUcit  for  Angelo, 
yet  here  againji  all  fen fe  {lie  folicits  for  him.  Her  argument  is 
extraordinary : 

A  due  Jinceritij  govern  d  his  deeds 

Till  he  did  look  on  me :  Jince  it  is  fo. 

Let  him  not  die. 
That  Angelo  had  committed  all  the  crimes  charged  againft 
him,  as  far  as  he  could  commit  them,  is  evident.     The  only 
intent  which  his  act  did  7iot  overtake,  was  the  defilement  of 
Ifabel,     Of  this  Angelo  was  only  intentionally  guilty. 

Angelo's  crimes  were  fuch  as  muft  fufficiently  juftify  punifh- 
ment,  whether  its  end  be  to  fecure  the  innocent  from  wrong,  or 
to  deter  guilt  by  example  j  and  I  believe  every  reader  feels  fome 
indignation  when  he  linds  him  fpared.     From  what  extenuation 
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Let  him  not  die :  My  brother  had  but  juflice. 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  a6l  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ;  5 

And  muft  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perifli'd  by  the  way :  ^  thoughts  are  no  fub- 

je6ls ; 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  fuit's  unprofitable ;  ftand  up,  I  fay. — 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault : — 
Provofl,  how  came  it,  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unufual  hour  ? 

Prof.  It  was  commanded  fo. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  fpecial  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private  mef- 

fage. 

of  his  crime  can  Ifabel,  who  yet  fuppofes  her  brother  dead,  form 
any  plea  in  his  favour  ?  Since  he  ivas  good  till  he  looked  on  me, 
let  him  not  die.  I  am  afraid  our  varlet  poet  intended  to  incul- 
cate, that  women  think  ill  of  notliing  that  raifes  tlie  credit  of 
their  beauty,  and  are  ready,  however  virtuous,  to  pardon  any 
zQl  which  they  think  incited  by  tlieir  own  charms.    Johnson. 

It  is  evident  tliat  Ifabella  condefcends  to  Mariana's  importu- 
nate folicitation  with  great  reluctance.  Bad  as  her  argument 
might  be,  it  is  the  beft  that  the  guilt  of  Angelo  would  admit. 
The  facrifice  that  fhe  makes  of  her  revenge  to  her  friendfliip 
fcarcely  merits  to  be  confidered  in  fo  harfh  a  light.     Ritson. 

^  His  aci  did  yiot  o'ertake  his  lad  intent ;]     So,  in  Macbeth: 
"  The  flighty  purpofe  never  is  oertook, 
"  Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it."'     Stkevens. 

^  buried  hut  as  an  intent 

That  perilh'd  by  the  w^ay :]  i.  e,  like  the  traveller,  who 
dies  on  his  journey,  is  obfcurely  interred,  and  thought  of  no 
more : 

Ilium  expirantem 

Objiti  ignoio  camporum  in  pulvere  linquunt.  Steeven.=. 
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Duke.    For  which  I  do  difchargc  you  of  your 
office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prof.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice  :7 
For  tefhmony  whereof,  one  in  the  prifon, 
That  fliould  by  private  order  elfe  have  died, 
I  have  referv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What's  he  > 

Prof.  His  name  is  Barnardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  had'ft  done  fo  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[£a?7  Pro  voir. 

EscAL.  I  am  forry,  one  fo  learned  and  fo  wife 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  ftill  appear'd. 
Should  flip  fo  grofsly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

j4ng.  I  am  forry,  that  fuch  forrow  I  procure : 
And  fo  deep  Iticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
'Tis  my  deferving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provoft,  Barnardine,  Claudio,  and 

Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man : — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  faid  to  have  a  ftubborn  foul. 


'  after  more  advice :]    \.  e.  after  more  mature  conside- 
ration.    So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax." 

Steevens. 
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That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 

And    fquar'fl    thy  life    according.      Thou'rt    con- 

demn'd ; 
But,  for  thofe  earthly  faults/  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  come  : Friar,  advife  him  ; 

I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow's 

that  ? 

Prof;  This  is  another  prifoner,  that  I  fav'd, 
That  fhould  have  died  when  Claudio  loft  his  head ; 
As  like  almoft  to  Claudio,  as  himfelf. 

[Unmiiffles  Claudio. 

Duke.  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  \To  Isabella.] 
for  his  fake 
Is  he  pardon'd  ;  And,  for  your  lovely  fake. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  fay  you  will  be  mine. 
He  is  my  brother  too :  But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he's  fafe  ;9 
Methinks,  I  fee  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye : — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well  :^ 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife  ;^  her  worth,  worth 
yours. -^ — 

'  for  ihqfe  earthly  foultsj    Thy  faults,  fo  far  as  they  are 

punifliable  on  earth,  fo  far  as  they  are  cognifable  by  temporal 
power,  I  forgive.     Johnson. 

^ perceives  he  s  fafe;']    It  is  fomewhat  flrange  that  Ifabel 

is  not  made  to  exprefs  either  gratitude,  wonder,  or  joy,  at  the 
fight  of  her  brother.     Johnson. 

^  your  evil  quits  you  well:]     Quits  you,  recompenfes, 

requites  you.     Johnson. 

^  Look  that  you  love  your  ivife ;]     So,  h\  Promos,  &c, 

"  Be  loving  to  good  Calfandra,  thy  wife."    Steevf.ns. 

^  her  worth,  tvorth  yours. ~\    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — ■ 

Her  tvorth  works  yours. 
This  reading  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton ;    but  for  what 
reafon  ?     How  does  her  tvorth  work  .-In^elo's  ivorth  ?  \i  has 
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I  find  an  apt  remiffion  in  myfelf : 

And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon  ;♦— 

You,  lirrah,  [To  Lucio.]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 

a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,5  an  afs,  a  madman  3 
Wherein  have  I  fo  defer ved  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  fpoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick  :^  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may, 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  pleafe  you,  I  might  be 
whipp'd. 

only  contributed  to  work  his  pardon.  The  words  are,  as  they 
are'  too  frequently,  an  affefted  gingle ;  but  the  fenfe  is  plain. 
Her  worth,  worth  yours ;  that  is,  her  value  is  equal  to  your 
value,  the  match  is  not  unworthy  of  you.     Johnson. 

*  here's  o?ie  in  place  I  cannot  pardon ;]    The  Duke  only 

means  to  frighten  Lucio,  whofe  final  fentence  is  to  marry  the 
woman  whom  he  had  wronged,  on  which  all  his  other  punilli- 
ments  are  remitted.     Steevens. 

5  One  all  of  luxuiy,]  Luxury  means  incontinence.  Soj  in 
King  Lear : 

"  To'tj  luxury,  pellmell,  for  I  lack  foldiers," 

Steevens. 

^  ■  according  to  the  trick:]    To  my  cuftom,  my  habitual 

pradice.     Johnson. 

Lucio  does  not  fay  my  trick,  but  the  trick;  nor  does  he  mean 
to  excufe  himfelf  by  faying  that  he  fpoke  according  to  his  ufual 
pra6tice,  for  that  would  be  an  aggravation  to  his  guilty  but  ac- 
cording to  the  trick  and  praftice  of  the  times.  It  was  probably 
then  the  pra6tice,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  for  the  diffipated  and 
profligate,  to  ridicule  and  tlander  perfons  in  high  flation,  or  of 
fuperior  virtue,     M.  Masok. 

According  to  the  trick,  is,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  thought- 
lefs  youth.  So,  in  Love's  Lahours  Loft:  "  — yet  I  have  a  trick 
of  the  old  rage."  Again,  in  a  colle6tion  of  epigrams,  entitled 
IViCs  Bedlam,  printed  about  the  year  l6l5  : 

''  Carnus  calls  lechery  a  trick  of  youth ; 

"  So  he  grows  old.;  but  this  trick  hurts  his  growth." 

Maj-onb. 
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Duke.  Whipp'd  firft,  fir,  and  hang'd  after .-^ 
Proclaim  it,  provoft,  round  about  the  city ; 
If  any  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  fwear  himfelf,  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear. 
And  he  fhall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finifh'd. 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  befeech  your  highnefs,  do  not  marry  me 
to  a  whore  !  Your  highnefs  faid  even  now,  I  made 
you  a  duke  ;  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompenfe  me, 
in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  fhalt  marry  her- 
Thy  llanders  I  forgive  ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits  : '' — ^Take  him  to  prifon  : 
And  fee  our  pleafure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  preffing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Sland'ring  a  prince  deferves  it. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  reftore. — 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  ! — love  her,  Angelo  ; 
I  have  confefs'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Efcalus,  for  thy  much  good- 
nefs :  ^ 

^  thy  other  forfeits  :]    Thy  other  punifhments, 

Johnson. 
To  forfeit  anciently  fignified  to  commit  a  carnal  oJJhu:e.  So, 
in  The  Hiftory  of  Helyas,  Knight  of  the  Swanne,  bl.  1.  no  date: 
"  — to  affirnie  by  an  untrue  knight,  that  the  noble  queen  Bea- 
trice had  forfay'ted  with  a  dogge."  Again,  in  tlie  12th  Pageant 
of  the  Coventiy  CoUedion  of  Mylteries,  the  Virgin  Mary  tells 
Jofeph : 

"  I  dede  nevyr  forfete  with  man  I  wys," 
'  MS.  Cott.  Vefp.  D.  viii.     Steevens. 

^  Thanks,  good  friend  Efcalus,  for  thy  viuch  goodnefs  .•] 
J  have  always  thought  that,  there  is  great  confufion  in  this  con- 
cluding fpeech.  If  my  criticifm  would  not  be  cenfured  as  too 
Ucentious,  I  fhould  regulate  it  thus : 
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There's  more  behind,  that  is  more  gratulate.9 
Thanks,  Provoft,  for  thy  care,  and  fecrecy ; 
We  fhal!  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place : — 

ThavTis,  good  friend  Efcalus,  for  thy  much  goodnefs, 
Tlianlis,  Provoft,  for  thy  care  and  fecrecy  ; 
TVe  fJialL  employ  thee  in  a  ivorthier  place. 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  hrought  you  home 
The  head  if  Ragozlne  for  Claudia  Si 

Ang.  The  offence  pardons  ifelf. 

Duke.  There's  vjore  behind 
That  is  viore  gratulate.    Dear  Ifalel, 
I  have  a  motion,  he.     Johnson. 

9  —that  is  more  gratulate.]     i.e.  to  he  more  rejoiced  in  -^ 

meaning,  I  flippole,  that  there  is  another  world,  where  he  will 
find  yet-  greater  reafon  to  rejoice  in  confequence  of  his  upright 
miniilry.  Efcalus  is  reprefented  as  an  ancient  nobleman,  who^ 
in  conjundion  with  Angelo,  had  reached  the  higheft  office  of 
the  (late.  He  therefore  could  not  be  fufficiently  rewarded  here  j 
but  is  necelTarily  referred  to  a  future  and  more  exalted  recom- 
penfe.     Steevens. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Steevens's  explanation  of  this  paflage, 
which  is  very  far-fetched  indeed.  The  Duke  gives  Efcalus 
thanks  for  his  much  goodnefs,  but  tells  him  that  he  had  fome 
other  reward  in  ftore  for  him,  more  acceptable  than  thanks  ) 
which  agrees  with  what  he  faid  before^  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Ad: 

" ■ — '—  we  hear 

"  Such  goodnefs  of  your  juftice,  that  our  foul 
"  Cannoc  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
"  Fore-running  more  I'erjuital."     M.  Mason. 

Hey  wood  alfo,  in  his  Apology  for  ASiors,  l6l2,  ufes  to  gra- 
tulate, in  the  fenfe  'of  to  reward :  "  I  could  not  chufe  but 
gratulate  your  honeft  endeavours  with  this  remembrance." 

Malone. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  explanation  may  be  right ;    but  he  forgets 

that  the  fpcech  he  brings  in  fupport  of  it,  was  delivered  before 

the  denouement  of  the  fcene,   and  was,  at  that  moment,  as 

much  addreffed  to  Angelo  as  to  Efcalus ;    and  for  Angelo  the 

Duke  had  certainly  no  reward  or  honours,  in  ftore. — Befides,' 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  word — requital,  as  an  interpolation,  be- 

caufe  it  deftroys  the  meafure,  withoijt  improvement  of  the  fenie. 

<"  Fore-running  more,"  therefore,  would  only  iiguif}' — preceding 

further  thajiks.     Steevens. 
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Forgive  hiin,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's ; 
The  oflciice  pardons  itfelf. — Dear  Ifabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  }ou'll  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What's  mine  is  your's,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine: — 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace  ;  where  we'll  fhow 
What's  yet  behindj  that's  meet  you  all  lliould  know. 

[^Exeunt. ^ 

'  I  cannot  he]p  taking  notice  with  how  much  judgment 
Shakfpeare  has  given  turns  to  this  ftory  from  what  he  found  it 
in  Giraldi  Cinthio's  novel..  In  the  firft  place,  the  brother  is 
there  actually  executed,  and  the  governor  fends  his  head  in  a 
bravado  to  the  lifter,  after  he  had  debauched  her  on  promife  of 
marriage  :  a  circumltance  of  too  much  horror  and  villainy  for 
the  Ibige.  And,  in  the  next  place,  tlie  filter  afterwards  is,  to 
folder  up  her  difgrace,  married  to  the  governor,  and  begs  his 
Jjfe  of  the  emperor,  though  he  had  unjuitly  been  the  death  of 
her  brother.  Both  which  abfurdities  the  poet  has  avoided  by 
die  epifode  of  Mariana,  a  creature  purely  of  his  own  invention. 
The  Duke's  remaining  incognito  at  home  to  fupervife  the  con- 
du6l  of  his  deputy,  is  alfo  entirely  our  author's  liftion. 

This  ftory  was  attempted  for  the  fcene  before  our  author  was 
fourteen  years  old,  by  one  George  Whetitone,  in  Two  Comical 
Difcourfes,  as  they  are  called,  containing  the  right  excellent  and 
famous  hiftory  of  Promos  and  Calfandra,  printed  with  the  black 
letter,  15/8.  I'he  author  going  that  )'ear  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  to  Norinibcga,  left  Lhcm  with  his  I'riends  to  publiflt. 

Theobald. 

The  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  from  which  Shakfpeare  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  borrowed  this  fable,  may  be  read  in  ShakJ'peaTs 
illnjlruted,  elegantly  tranllated,  with  remarks  \\'hich  will  aflill 
the  enquirer  to  difcovcr  how  much  abfurdity  Shakfpeare  has  ad- 
mitted or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  fufpe6t  that  fome  otlier  had  new-modelled  the 
novel  of  Cinthio,  or  wautten  a  ftory  which  in  fome  particulars 
refembled  it,  and  that  Cinthio  w^as  not  the  autlior  whom.  Shak- 
fpeare immediately  followed.  The  Emppror  in  Cinthio  is  named 
Maximine  ;  the  Duke,  in  Shakfpeare-s  enumeration  of  the  per- 
fons  of  the  drama,  is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very 
flight  remark ;  but  lince  the  Duke  has  no  name  in  the  play, 
nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why  fliould  he  be  called 

Vol.  VI.  E  e 
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Vincentio  among  the  perfons,  but  becaufe  the  name  was  copied 
from  tlie  ftory,  and  placed  fupeiiiaoully  at  the  head  of  the  hft 
by  the  meer  habit  of  traufcription  ?  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
there  was  tlien  a  ftory  of  Vincentio  Duke  of  \'ienna,  different 
from  that  of  Maximine  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comick  part  is  very  natural  and 
pleafing,  but  the  grave  feenes,  if  a  few  palfages  be  excepted, 
have  more  labour  ihan  elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate 
than  artful.  The  time  of  the  aftion  is  nidefinite ;  fome  time, 
we  know  not  how  much,  muft  have  elapfed  between  the  recefs 
of  the  Duke  and  the  imprifonment  of  Claudio  ;  for  he  muft 
have  learned  the  ftory  of  Mariana  in  his  difguife,  or  he  delegated 
his  power  to  a  man  already  known  to  be  corrupted.  The  unities 
of  a6lion  and  place  are  fufficiently  preferved.     Johnson, 

The  Duke  probably  had  learnt  the  ftory  of  Mariana  in  fome 
of  his  former  retirements,  "  having  ever  loved  the  life  removed." 
(Page  213)  "  And  he  had  a  fufpicion  that  Angelo  was  but  a 
Jeemer,  (page  218)  and  therefore  he  ftays  to  watch  him." 

Blackstone. 


The  Fable  of  Whetftone's  Promos  and  Caffandra,  157&. 

"  The  Argument  of  the  \vhole  Hijtory.'* 

"  In  the  cyttie  of  Julio,  (fometimes  under  the  dominion  of 
CoTvinus  kynge  of  Hungarie  and  Bn hernia,)  there  was  a  law, 
that  what  man  fo  ever  committed  adultery  ftiould  lofe  hia  head, 
and  the  woman  offender  fliould  weare  fome  difguifed  apparel, 
during  her  life,  to  make  her  infamoufly  noted.  This  fevere 
lawe,  by  the  favour  of  fome  mercifuU  magiftrate,  became  little 
regarded,  untill  the  time  of  lord  Promos  auftority ;  who  con- 
vi6ting  a  young  gentleman  named  yindrugio  of  incontinency, 
condemned  both  him  and  his  minion  to  the  exe-cution  of  this 
ftatute.  yindrugio  had  a  very  virtuous  and  beautiful  gentle- 
woman to  his  lifter,  named  CaJJandra :  CqlJbridra,  to  enlarge 
her  brother's  lite,  fubmitted  an  humble  petition  to  the  lord 
Promos  :  Promos  regarding  her  good  behaviours,  and  fantafying 
her  great  beawtie,  was  much  delighted  with  the  fweete  order  of 
her  talke ;  and  doyng  good,  that  evill  might  come  thereof,  for 
a  time  he  repryved  her  brother  :  but  wicked  man,  tourning  his 
liking  into  unlawfuU  luft,  he  let  downe  tlie  fpoile  of  her  honour, 
raunfome  for  her  brother's  life  :  chafte  CaJJandra,  abhorring 
both  him  and  his  fute,  by  no  perfuafion  would  yeald  to  this 
raunfome.  But  in  fine,  wonnc  by  the  importunitye  of  hir  bro- 
ther, (pleading  for  lite,)  upon  thefe  conditions  Ihe  agreed  to 
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Promos.  Firfl,  that  he  Ihcrald  pardon  her  brother,  and  after 
marry  her.  Prumos,  as  fcareles  in  promifle,  as  careleire  in  per- 
formance, wiih  follcmnc  vowe  lygned  her  conditions;  but  worfe 
then  any  infydell,  his  will  latilsfyed,  he  performed  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other :  for  to  keepe  his  auftoritye  unfpotted  with 
favour,  and  to  prevent  CaJJcmdras  clamors,  he  conimaunded 
the  gayler  fecretly,  to  prefent  Caffandra  with  her  brother's 
head.  The  gayler,  [touched]  v\nth  the  outcryes  of  Aiidnigio, 
(abhorryng  Promos'  lewdenes,)  by  the  providence  of  Gocl  pro- 
vided thus  for  his  lafety.  He  prefented  CaJJandra  with  a  felon's 
head  newlie  executed  ;  who  knew  it  not,  being  mangled,  from 
her  brotlier's,  (who  was  fet  at  libertie  by  tlie  gayler).  [She] 
was  fo  agreeved  at  this  trecherye,  that,  at  tlie  point  to  kyl  her 
felf,  ilie  fpared  that  ftroke,  to  be  avenged  of  Promos :  and 
de\'yfing  a  wa}^^  flie  concluded,  to  make  her  fortunes  knowne 
unto  tlie  kinge.  She,  executing  this  refolution,  was  fo  highly 
favoured  of  the  king,  that  forthwith  he  halted  to  do  juftice  on 
Promos:  whole  judgment  was,  to  marry  Caffandra,  to  repaire 
her  craled  honour ;  which,  donne,  for  his  hainous  offence,  he 
fliould  lofe  his  head.  This  maryage  folempnlfed,  Caffandra 
tyed  in  the  greateft  bondes  of  affedion  to  her  hulband,  became 
an  earneft  later  for  his  life :  the  kinge,  tendringe  the  generall 
benefit  of  the  comon  weale  before  her  fpecial  cafe,  although  he 
favoured  her  much,  would  not  graunt  her  fute.  Andnigio  (dif- 
guifed  amonge  the  company)  forrowing  the  griefe  of  his  filler, 
bewrayde  his  fafety,  and  craved  pardon.  The  kinge,  to  renowne 
the  vertues  of  Caffandra,  pardoned  both  him  and  Promos.  The 
circumftances  of  this  rare  hiltorye,  in  a6tion  livelye  foloweth." 

JFIietJtone,  however,  has  not  afforded  a  very  corred  analyfis  of 
his  play,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  comick  Icenes,  between  a 
Bawd,  a  Pimp,  Felons,  &c.  togetlier  with  ibme  ferious  fituation.s 
which  are  not  defcribed,     Steevens. 

One  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  narrative  being  llrangely'con- 
fufed  in  the  old  copy,  by  fome  carelefihefs  oi  the  printer,  f  have 
endeavoured  to  redify  it,  by  iranfpoling  a  few  words,  and. 
adding  two  others^  which  are  included  within  crotchets. 

M.A.C.G.VE. 
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